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INTRODUCTION 


‘Do you know there are men in London who go the 
round of the streets selling paraffin oil?’ wrote George 
Gissing in the year 1880, and the phrase calls up a 
world of fog and fourwheelers, of link-boys with flares, 
of slatternly landladies, of struggling men of letters, of 
gnawing domestic misery, of gloomy back streets and 
ignoble yellow chapels; but also, above this misery, we 
see tree-crowned heights, the columns of the Parthenon, 
and the hills of Rome. For Gissing is one of those im- 
perfect novelists through whose books one sees the life 
of the author faintly covered by the lives of fictitious 
people. With such writers we establish a personal 
rather than an artistic relationship. We approach them 
through their lives as much as through their work, and 
when we take up Gissing’s letters, which have character, 
but little wit and no brilliance to illumine them, we feel 
that we are filling in a design which we began to trace 
out when we read Demos and New Grub Street and the 
Nether World. 

Yet here, too, there are gaps in plenty, and many dark 
places left unlit. Much information has been kept back, 
many facts necessarily omitted. The Gissings were 
poor, and their father died when they were children; 
there were many of them, and they had to scrape 
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together what education they could get. George, his 
sister said, had a passion for learning. He would rush 
off to school with a sharp herring bone in his throat for 
fear of missing his lesson. He would copy out from a 
little book called Thaz’s It the astonishing number of 
eggs that the tench lays and the sole lays and the carp 
lays, ‘because I think it is a fact worthy of attention.’ 
She remembers his ‘overwhelming veneration’ for 
intellect, and how patiently, sitting beside her, the tall 
boy with the high white forehead and the short-sighted 
eyes would help her with her Latin, ‘giving the same 
explanation time after time without the least sign of 
impatience.’ 

Partly because he so reverenced facts and had no 
faculty it seems (his language is meagre and unmeta- 
phorical) for impressions, one wonders whether, since he 
had to make his living and was married, unfortunately, 
by the time he was twenty, his choice of a novelist’s career 
was a happy one. There was the whole world, with its 
history and its literature, inviting him to haul it into his 
mind; he was eager; he was intellectual; yet he must sit 
down in hired rooms and spin novels about ‘earnest 
young people striving for improvement in, as it were, 
the dawn of a new phase of our civilisation.’ 

But the art of fiction is infinitely accommodating, 
and it was quite ready about the year 1880 to accept 
into its ranks a writer who wished to be the ‘ mouth- 
piece of the advanced Radical Party,’ who was deter- 
mined to show in his novels the ghastly condition of the 
poor and the hideous injustice of society. The art of 
fiction was ready, that is, to agree that such books were 
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novels; but it was doubtful if such novels would be read. 
Smith Elder’s reader summed up the situation tersely 
enough. Mr. Gissing’s novel, he wrote, ‘is too painful 
to please the ordinary novel reader, and treats of scenes 
that can never attract the subscribers to Mr. Mudie’s 
Library.’ So, dining off lentils and hearing the men cry 
paraffin for sale in the streets of Islington, Gissing paid 
for the publication himself. It was then that he formed 
the habit of getting up at five in the morning in order to 
tramp half across London in order to coach Mr. M. 
before breakfast. Often enough Mr. M. sent down 
word that he was already engaged, and then another 
page was added to the dismal chronicle of life in modern 
Grub Street. For here we run against one of those 
problems with which literature is sown so thick. The 
writer has dined upon lentils; he gets up at five; he walks 
across London; he find Mr. M. still in bed, whereupon 
he stands forth as the champion of life as it is, and 
proclaims that ugliness is truth, truth ugliness, and 
that is all we know and all we need to know. But there 
are signs that the novel resents such treatment. To 
use a burning consciousness of one’s own misery, of 
the shackles that cut one’s own limbs, to quicken one’s 
sense of life in general, as Dickens did, to shape out of 
the murk which has surrounded one’s childhood some 
resplendent figure such as Micawber or Mrs. Gamp is 
admirable: but to use personal suffering to fetter the 
reader’s sympathy and curiosity upon your private case 
is disastrous. Imagination is at its freest when it is 
most generalised; it loses something of its sweep and 
power, it becomes petty and personal, when it is riveted 
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to the consideration of a particular case calling for 
sympathy. 

At the same time the sympathy which identifies the 
author with his hero is a passion of great intensity; it 
makes the pages fly; it lends what has perhaps little 
merit artistically another and momentarily perhaps a 
keener edge. Biffen and Reardon had, we say to our- 
selves, bread and butter and sardines for supper; so 
had Gissing; Biffen’s overcoat had been pawned, and so 
had Gissing’s; Reardon could not write on Sunday; no 
more could Gissing. We forget whether it was Reardon 
who loved cats or Gissing who loved barrel organs. 
Certainly both Reardon and Gissing bought their 
copies of Gibbon at a second-hand bookstall, and 
lugged the volumes home one by one through the fog. 
So we go on capping these resemblances, and each 
time we succeed; dipping now into the novel, now into 
the letters, a little glow of satisfaction comes over us, 
as if novel reading were a game of skill in which the 
puzzle set us is to find the face of the writer. 

We know Gissing thus as we do not know Hardy or 
George Eliot. Where the great novelist flows in and 
out of his characters and bathes them in an element 
which seems to be common to us all and not to himself 
alone, Gissing remains solitary, self-centred, apart. 
His is one of those sharp lights beyond whose edges all 
is vapour and phantom. But mixed with this sharp 
light is one ray of singular penetration. With all his 
narrowness of outlook and meagreness of sensibility, 
Gissing is one of the extremely rare novelists who 
believes in the power of mind, who makes his people 
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think. They are thus differently poised from the 


majority of fictitious men and women. The awful 
hierarchy of the passions is slightly displaced. Social 
snobbery does not exist; money is desired almost 
entirely to buy bread and butter; love itself takes a 
second place. But the brain works, and that alone is 
enough to give us a sense of freedom. For to think 
is to become complex; it is to overflow boundaries, to 
cease to be a ‘character,’ to merge one’s private life in 
the life of politics or art or ideas, to have relationships 
based on them partly, and not on sexual desire alone. 
The impersonal side of life is given its due place in the 
scheme. “Why don’t people write about the really 
important things of lifer’ Gissing makes one of his 
characters exclaim, and at the unexpected cry the 
horrid burden of fiction begins to slip from the shoulders. 
Is it possible that we are going to talk of other things 
besides falling in love, important though that is, and 
going to dinner with Duchesses, fascinating though 
that is? Here in Gissing is a gleam of recognition that 
Darwin had lived, that the telegraph had been in- 
vented, that people read books and talk and look at 
pictures, that once upon a time there was such a place 
as Greece. It is the consciousness of these things that 
makes his books such painful reading that they can 
never ‘attract the subscribers to Mr. Mudie’s Library.’ 
They owe their peculiar grimness to the fact that the 
people who suffer most are capable of making their 
suffering part of a reasoned view of life. The thought 
endures when the feeling has gone. Their unhappiness 
represents something more lasting than a personal 
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reverse; it becomes part of a view of life. Hence when 
we have finished one of Gissing’s novels what we have 
taken away is not a character, nor an incident, but a 
comment upon life, as life seemed to a thoughtful 
man. 

And because Gissing was always thinking, he was 
always changing. In that lies much of his interest for 
us. As a young man he had thought that he would 
write books to show up the ‘hideous injustice of our 
whole system of society.’ Later his views changed; 
either the task was impossible, or other tastes were 
tugging him in a different direction. He came to 
think, as he believed finally, that ‘the only thing 
known to us of absolute value is artistic perfection .. . 
the works of the artist . . . remain sources of health to 
the world.’ So that if one wishes to better the world 
one must, paradoxically enough, withdraw from it and 
spend more and more time fashioning one’s sentences 
into perfection. Writing, Gissing thought, is a task 
of the utmost difficulty; perhaps at the end of his life 
he might be able ‘to manage a page that is decently 
grammatical and fairly harmonious.’ Certainly passages 
in his book stand out like stone slabs, shaped and solid, 
among the untidy litter with which the pages of fiction 
are strewn. For example, he is describing a cemetery 
in the East End of London: — 

‘Here on the waste limits of that dread east, to 
wander among tombs is to go hand-in-hand with the 
stark and eyeless emblems of mortality; the spirit fails 
beneath the cold burden of ignoble destiny. Here lie 
those who were born for toil; who, when toil has worn 
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them to the uttermost, have but to yield their useless 
breath and pass into oblivion. For them is no day, only 
the brief twilight of a winter’s sky between the former 
and the latter night. For them no aspiration; for them 
no hope of memory in the dust; their very children are 
wearied into forgetfulness. Indistinguishable units 
in the vast throng that labours but to support life, the 
name of each, father, mother, child, is but a dumb cry 
for the warmth and love of which fate so stinted them. 
The wind wails above their narrow tenements; the 
sandy soil, soaking in the rain as soon as it has fallen, 
is a symbol of the great world which absorbs their toil 
and straightway blots their being.’ 

Gissing, indeed, never ceased to educate himself. 
While the Baker Street trains hissed their steam under 
his window, and the lodger downstairs blew his room 
out, and the landlady was insolent, and the grocer 
refused to send the sugar so that he had to fetch it 
himself, and the fog burnt his throat and he caught 
cold and never spoke to anybody for three weeks, and 
yet must drive his pen through page after page and 
vacillated miserably from one domestic disaster to 
another — while all this went on with a dreary monotony, 
for which he could only blame the weakness of his own 
character, the columns of the Parthenon, the hills of 
Rome still rose above the fogs and the fried fish shops 
of the Euston Road. He was determined to visit Greece 
and Rome. He actually set foot in Athens; he saw 
Rome; he read his Thucydides in Sicily before he 
died. Life was changing round him; his comment 
upon life was changing too. Perhaps the old sordidity, 
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the fog and the paraffin, and the drunken landlady was 
not the only reality; the past with its leisure and its 
literature and its civilisation were perhaps more real 
to him now. His books in future were to be about 
Rome in the time of Totila, not Islington under 
Queen Victoria. He was reaching some point in his 
perpetual thinking where ‘one has to distinguish 
between two forms of intelligence’; one cannot venerate 
intellect only. But before he could mark down the 
spot he had reached on the map of thought, he, who 
shared so many of his characters’ experiences, shared, 
too, the death he had given to Edwin Reardon, 
and died saying ‘Patience, patience’ to the friend who 
stood by him, an imperfect novelist, but a highly- 
educated man. 
VirGcinia Wootr. 


PREFACE 


Tuere is no writer of fiction, that I know of, whose 
works are fuller of autobiographical material than 
are those of my father, or whose characters throw more 
light upon the various aspects of their author’s mind. 
Apology, therefore, for placing before the reader the 
isolated fragments of which this volume consists 
(which, indeed, might have been necessary in the case 
of another writer) is here wholly uncalled for, since it 
will be found that such passages, though taken from 
their rightful place, hold together with a remarkable 
consistency, forming as it were a chain, the links of 
which not only serve to illustrate the gradual develop- 
-ment of the author’s style, but actually represent the 
various phases of thought through which from time 
to time he passed. Yet a word of warning is neces- 
sary at the outset. Whenever imaginative and auto- 
biographical materials are woven together in a story, 
there is always the possibility that in the mind of the 
reader they may be confused the one with the other. 
No single character in my father’s works can be said 
to be autobiographical in the true sense of the word; 
on the contrary, it will invariably be found that in all 
his personages the element of fiction predominates, and 
that whatever there is of autobiography, far from being 
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centred in one person, is often discoverable in the most 
diverse places. Thus in The Unclassed the author 
puts his own personal ideals now into the mouth of 
Waymark, and now into that of Casti; and in New Grub 
Street, though Reardon at times finds himself in 
circumstances somewhat similar to those of the author, 
Biffen is occasionally the spokesman of the latter’s pet 
theories. So that no greater mistake could be made 
than to attribute at random to the author himself 
ideas, circumstances or personal characteristics which 
in all possibility might prove to attach themselves 
exclusively to the personages of his stories. 

Two chief faculties are brought into play when an 
artist is engaged upon his work — the imaginative and 
the intellectual. The former enables him to see deep 
into the heart of his characters and their circumstances, 
thus preparing the way for their portrayal; the latter 
provides the requisite mental assistance to the carry- 
ing out of the artist’s project. The imagination is 
concerned with the actual vision of profound realities; 
the intellect with their presentation, in which office 
it assists the former: and, assuming that the novelist 
possesses all other qualities required by his art, his 
greatness will ultimately depend upon the imaginative 
power with which Nature has endowed him, and without 
a fair share of which he can never hope to produce good 
work. ‘The latter power has an almost infinitely wide 
sphere of action, extending into the spiritual or sub- 
conscious world: the intellect, being of limited capacity, 
concerns itself entirely with the conscious faculties, and 
is of value to a novelist only in so far as it renders 
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material service to his imagination. Once allow it to 
assume a place other than subordinate, and true art 
is rendered impossible. A truly artistic portrait, there- 
fore, possesses life, because it is the product of the 
artist’s imaginative conception of his subject; and such 
a portrait must not be confused with a mere report or 
photograph, for of the latter the result is descriptive 
rather than creative, since it owes its existence chiefly 
to the operation of the artist’s mental faculties. When- 
ever, therefore, in the course of my notes, the terms 
‘Imagination’ and ‘intellect’ are used, as they occas- 
ionally are, it is in the above sense that I wish them to 
be understood — the former as the dominating faculty 
in an artist, and the latter as a mere servant whose 
purpose it is to supply useful assistance when called 
upon. 

This brings me to a consideration of the material 
employed by my father, in its relation to his qualities 
as an artist in fiction. Undoubtedly the one subject 
which stirred his imagination more than any other was 
that of ancient history. But of this, so circumstances 
had decreed, he could make little use till the last 
years of his life, when he had gained a certain degree 
of freedom from financial and other harassments. Next 
in order comes that of low-class life in London; the 
reason for this being not far to seek. At a period of 
his life when he was most open to outside impressions, 
he found himself snatched by circumstances, and by 
reason of a certain tendency in his nature, from his 
natural surroundings, and placed alone, with but little 
between himself and starvation, amid some of the 
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grimmest scenes which life in a large city could present. 
He was then young, and these scenes (mixed as they 
were with tragedy), which were among the first that he 
had beheld on entering into the struggle of life, sank 
deeply into his mind and fired an imagination which 
had hitherto barely awakened to the actual life of 
every day, having busied itself with the ancient world 
to the exclusion of almost all else. These scenes he 
determined to depict with as much actual truth as 
possible, and the immediate result was the appear- 
ance of his first novel, Workers in the Dawn. Of the 
class of work at present under discussion, which, as 
far as the portrayal of contemporary life is concerned, 
shows forth his greatest powers, The Nether World may 
be fairly considered to be his masterpiece. Other 
characteristic works of this period are The Unclassed 
and Thyrza. In the novels Jsabel Clarendon, A Life’s 
Morning and The Emancipated the author departed from 
his usual low-life scenes to those connected with a 
higher stratum of society, which (though he was 
perfectly familiar with them) had made but a faint im- 
pression upon his mind as compared with that produced 
by the tragic aspect of his earlier surroundings. ‘The 
natural result has been that these last-named books 
are descriptive rather than imaginative; by which I 
mean that their characters have been delineated rather 
by a mental process than by the spontaneous action 
of the imagination. George Meredith (then reader to 
Chapman & Hall) was the first to warn him of the 
mistake he was making in thus departing from the 
true sphere of his work. Another subject with which 
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he was continually preoccupied was that of struggling 
authorship, which was first touched upon in The 
Unclassed,; the fullest development of the theme being 
reached in New Grub Street. It is natural that here 
we should find a good deal of autobiographical 
material. 

New Grub Street marked the end of a definite period 
in the life and work of the author. After its com- 
pletion he changed his abode from London to Exeter, 
and henceforth applied himself to the portrayal chiefly 
of lower, and occasionally of upper, middle-class life. 
Born in Exile, The Odd Women, In the Year of Fubilee 
and The Whirlpool were the chief productions of this 
period, though the latter marks the transition into 
the third and last phase of the author’s treatment of 
contemporary life. These studies are highly psycho- 
logical, and consequently possess what one might 
term a scientific rather than artistic value. In his own 
sphere, the author, though he hated modern science, 
had adopted, strange to say, a method very closely 
akin to the scientific spirit of the age. His mode of 
treatment of his subjects was for the moment analytical 
rather than artistic; for, not content with the bold 
touches of a portrait painter, he subjected his char- 
acters to a process of dissection, laying bare the 
mechanism of their inner being in truely scientific 
fashion. In the course of this book I have referred 
to the epigraph of The Nether World, in which it 1s 
insisted that a work of art is justified in dealing with 
sordid material provided that a beautiful flower 
blossom from it. It must be confessed that, in my 
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father’s novels of this period, the beautiful flower is 
often difficult to find, though the material chosen is 
taken from a higher stratum of society than was that 
of his earlier characteristic works. ‘The truth is that 
the soil was at this time less productive than that for- 
merly employed; and even when something in the nature 
of a flower might have opened its petals, it was dissected 
and analysed to such an extent as to be deprived of 
much of its beauty. ‘The author’s artistic and intel- 
lectual faculties had for some years been at war the 
one with the other, and now, assisted by the choice 
of hard and intractable material, the latter, it would 
almost appear, had gained the upper hand. And yet, 
were it not for the author’s insistence that all his novels 
should be regarded as works of art, such a question 
as that of the delle fleur of the epigraph of The Nether 
World would in the present instance never have been 
raised; for undoubtedly, in this middle period, his 
principle motive was to impress upon his readers the 
ugliness of certain grave social defects of contemporary 
life, rather than to delineate character, though the 
latter, of course, always formed a secondary motive. 
One cannot deny the genius shown in these studies 
in black and white of some of the most commonplace 
and colourless aspects of life; our sole object, here, 
is to point out the true nature of that genius as being, 
for the moment, intellectual, or even scientific, rather 
than artistic. Moreover, it is evident that of all 
aspects of modern life the exclusively commonplace 
is more likely than any other to fail to touch the 


artist’s imagination; for its appeal can with difficulty 
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penetrate beyond the intellect. The grim subjects 
of my father’s early books were too tragic to be 
commonplace, and for that reason were far more 
capable of artistic treatment than were those of the 
succeeding period, in which the author dealt realis- 
tically with the problems chiefly of lower middle- 
class life. Undoubtedly such studies as the latter 
possess not a little historical value, as do all accurate 
records of social life; herein lies the true purpose of 
‘realism’ in fiction. In the course of this book I 
have put forward as clearly as possible my father’s 
ideas on the latter question; I will therefore embark 
no further upon a somewhat worn-out topic, except 
to say, by way of definition, that so-called realism is 
made up exclusively of history, whilst idealism embraces 
both history and art. 

After he had ‘written off’ this somewhat bitter phase 
of his life, my father began to regard things in a more 
genial light. The succeeding novels dealing with con- 
temporary life were written in a lighter vein than we 
have hitherto been accustomed to expect from his pen. 
One notices that his thoughts were becoming more 
and more preoccupied with matters of ancient history. 
His tour in the south of Italy (described in By the Lonian 
Sea) added a stimulus to his present tendency to 
dwell upon subjects connected with the ancient world; 
and gradually the outlines of a historical romance 
began to take definite shape in his mind. Hencefor- 
ward he gave less and less attention to contemporary 
life. Of the novels of this period, Our Friend the 
Charlatan may be cited as the best example; close upon 
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which followed the mainly autobiographical work, The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 

The fourth definite period of his work was scarcely 
begun when the author died. It is evident, from his 
own words, that Veranilda might have been the first of a 
series of historical romances had he lived long enough; 
for the old ambition of his youth had returned upon 
him with renewed power, and at last he was able 
to carry out a project which he had formed many years 
ago — which was in his mind when, in the early pages 
of The Unclassed, he ascribed to Julian Casti the inten- 
tion of writing ‘either a poem or a drama on some 
subject taken from the ‘“‘Decline and Fall.” ’ To pro- 
duce some such work had been the ideal of his life, and 
one can picture his increasing enthusiasm as the story 
of Basil and Veranilda drew to an end. His working 
hours had sadly dwindled during these last years, and 
he who at one time had penned as many as ten minutely 
written sheets each day could now with difficulty com- 
plete one. Small though such an output was, the care 
expended upon it had been very great; and in quality 
both of style and matter, Veranilda, unfinished though 
it is, will rank among the author’s highest achievements. 
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Nor many months after his return from America and 
settlement in London, my father was engaged upon 
his first novel, which was completed by about the end 
of 1878, but never published. At the beginning of 1878 
he had been preparing certain lectures on the subject of 
rationalism — ‘Faith and Reason,’ “The State Church 
from a Rationalist’s point of View’ being two of the 
titles chosen. One of these seems to have aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm on the part of the audience, though 
his younger brother William, on hearing of his ration- 
alistic tendencies, expressed anything but approval. 
“Whether I am far behind,’ the latter wrote, ‘I cannot 
say; or whether you have got off the road, led by an 
“ignis fatuus’ —a false, delusive argument, which has 
left you up to the neck in a foul bog of uncertainty.’ 
Workers in the Dawn, his first published novel, was 
begun in about the middle of 1879, some months after 
his twenty-first birthday, and was completed before the 
end of the year. It was directed largely towards social 
problems, and dealt principally with the condition and 
prospects of the poorest classes. The author’s own 
words are sufficient to explain the exact bearing of the 
title: ‘The principal characters are earnest young people 
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striving for improvement in, as it were, the dawn of a 
new phase of our civilisation’; the new phase being 
that of intellectual emancipation, a subject which, in 
these early days, occupied much of his thought. The 
book was intended to be a vigorous attack upon certain 
features of religious and social life; and above all, in the 
former case, upon what the author termed ‘the modern 
development of Ritualism,’ with regard to which it 
appears that certain clergymen of the Church of 
England, caricatured in the person of Mr. Whiffle, had 
given just cause for offence. Yet it cannot be said that 
the attack is in any way directed against the essence of 
religion, since the author had confined his attention 
merely to certain of its misguided exponents. The 
following portion of a conversation between Arthur 
Golding and Mr. Venning shows clearly enough the 


author’s attitude of mind: 


‘] know quite well, Mr. Venning,’ replied Arthur, 
that you are a man of principle. Moreover, you.are a 
religious man, and religion with you is more than a 
mere profession. It operates within your heart before 
it finds utterance upon your lips.’ 

‘And yet, Mr. Golding,’ pursued the old man, ‘I 
think you hold my religion in but light esteem.’ 

‘Only when it is a meaningless babble in the mouth 
of fools,’ replied Arthur. ‘Every real life-guide, what- 
ever it calls itself, my conscience compels me to respect. 
How I wish that I had had the strength to conceive 
and act up to a religion of my own!’ — (Workers in the 
Dawn, Vol. III, Ch. XVI.) 
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Incidentally the author demonstrates clearly, in the 
death of Arthur Golding, who commits suicide in 
Niagara, the natural result of whole-hearted adherence 
to the doctrine of rationalism. 

From an artistic point of view his attitude was, at 
this time, very little different from that of Hogarth. 
‘Paint a faithful picture of this crowd we have watched,’ 
was the advice which old Mr. Tollady gave to Arthur 
Golding, the promising artist, ‘be a successor of 
Hogarth, and give us the true image of our social dress, 
as he did of those of his own day. Paint them as you 
see them, and get your picture hung in the Academy. 
It would be a moral lesson to all who looked upon it, 
surpassing in value every sermon that fanaticism has 
ever concocted!’ — (Workers in the Dawn, Vol. 1, Ch. XI.) 
And this is the advice which the young author tried to 
follow in his own medium. It is quite natural that 
here and there Workers in the Dawn should bear the 
stamp of immaturity, but, for all that, it cannot be 
dismissed as unworthy of notice. A work of such 
unique power would have established a certain fame 
for the author, among thoughtful people, had he been 
destined never to write another page. I will quote 
certain characteristic passages. Arthur Golding, now a 
small boy, is starving in the streets of London, and 
the following description is, of its kind, as good as 
anything the author has ever produced, though, it must 
be confessed, one wonders at the ability of Arthur to 
devour a baked potato straight from the fire: 


Intent upon the varied scenes surrounding him, he 
ey 
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wandered out of White Cross Street into the larger 
streets beyond, pausing at each large shop he passed, 
and doing his best to imagine that the lights warmed 
him. The grocers’ shops particularly attracted his 
attention, laid out in all the magnificence of Christmas 
provisions, and his eyes gloated over what seemed to 
him the priceless delicacies which flashed and glistened 
in the light of the gas jets. 

Before one shop in particular he stood a long while, 
gazing at a vast array of crystallised fruits which filled 
the window. He could imagine, though he had never 
tasted, the delicious sweetness of these fruits, and, all 
insensible to the fierce blasts, which were cutting him 
to the very bone, he enjoyed in fancy such feasts as 
only the Prophets faithful in Paradise would be capable 
of realising. Tearing himself from these delights, he 
came to an eating-house, and here, instead of a sweet, 
enjoyed in fancy a savoury repast. The window was 
filled with large beef-steak pies, placed on perforated 
tin, from beneath which issued clouds of steam and 
kept the pies warm. Now and again a brawny arm, 
bared to the elbow, would appear through the steam, 
and with a great knife, would pierce into one of these 
succulent delicacies, causing such streams of gravy to 
flow, and exposing to the view such luscious gobbets 
of fat, that a cry of envious pleasure broke from the 
child’s hungry lips. 

Not Schecabac at the Barmecides’ table, not Sancho 
Panza, when Dr. Rizio seemed to bid fair to starve 
him in his island, ever suffered so from the tortures of 
a stimulated but unsatisfied appetite as did poor little 
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Arthur in front of these shops. And when shortly 
after he came to one where a whole roast pig was 
exposed to view dressed in such a manner as to suggest 
delights which only Charles Lamb could fitly celebrate, 
the ravenous boy felt he could have pounced upon it 
like a beast of prey and torn it limb from limb in the 
ferocity of his hunger. He had strayed as far as the 
corner of Old Street and City Road when his eye was 
caught by the glow of a little fire which marked the 
spot where a baked-potato man had his stand. The 
man was doing a brisk trade just now, and Arthur 
was tempted to join the small group which stood 
around him and timidly held out his hands towards 
the warmth of the fire. This was grateful to his half- 
frozen limbs, but even more so was the delightful 
odour which exhaled as often as the man opened the 
little iron door and took out a potato to hand to a 
customer. 

Oh, could he but afford a baked potato! He well 
knew the price of these was one half-penny, and yet 
they were as much out of his reach as if they had cost 
a pound. With greedy eyes he followed the man’s 
every movement, saw him, as each customer advanced, 
draw out a brown-jacket, open it, and sprinkle on the 
inside salt and pepper. Then he watched the purchaser 
taking the first bite as he walked away, and was half 
persuaded to spring upon him like a young tiger and 
rend the food from his grasp. 

Again and again he walked away, and as often 
returned. The potato-man had not been unobservant 
of his comings and goings; once or twice he had been 
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on the point of bidding him be off, but he was not a 
hasty-tempered man, and something in the boy’s face 
forbade harshness. At length, when no customer was 
by, and Arthur had been standing for several minutes 
warming himself, the man suddenly inquired — “What 
for you, my man?’ 

Arthur started and turned to hurry away, but the 
man called him back. 

‘Here, young ’un. Don’t look so scared. Give us 
your ’arf-penny, an’ ’ere’s a big ’un for you.’ 

Arthur stammered that he had not a half-penny. 

‘Ain’t got a ’arf-penny? D’yer mean to say you’ve 
spent all your earnin’s already?” 

‘They never give me anything to spend,’ replied the 
boy. 

Yer look ’ungry,’ said the man, after looking at him 
for a moment. 

‘I’m very hungry,’ was all that Arthur could reply. 

‘Hum! I thought as much. Maybe you could eat a 
tater.’ 

“That I could,’ said the hungry boy. 

The man took out a large flowery potato and broke 
it open. 

‘D’yer like pepper, young ’un?’ 

iY és, please:? 

‘And salt? Of course you does. "Ere goes. Now 
let’s see if yer knows how to eat.’ 

Arthur seized the potato with almost savage eager- 
ness, and devoured it, steaming hot as it was. He was 
then going off, after thanking his friend, but the latter 
put another potato in his hands and bade him eat it on 
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his way home. He seemed to have a certain pleasure in 
the boy’s look of gratitude. 

“Well, well, it’s Christmas Eve,’ he muttered to 
himself as he watched Arthur walk away; ‘and a penny 
ain’t so much arter all. Poor little devil!’ 

And if every man in London had been as judiciously 
charitable that night as was the baked-potato man, the 
Christmas Day which followed would have been rich 
with a blossoming of unwonted happiness. — (Workers 
in the Dawn, Vol. I, Ch. V.) 


Not long after the foregoing incident Arthur is 
rescued from the streets, and receives a kindly welcome 
at the abode of Mike Rumball, a bird-fancier. Here is 
a description of the unusual sounds that met his ear 
on waking in the morning: 


Whilst Ned’s prodigious snores well nigh shook the 
ceiling within, sweeter sounds greeted the boy from 
without. Just outside his window hung a number of 
bird cages containing several larks, one or two thrushes, 
a blackbird, and a linnet. The window faced full to the 
west, and as soon as the earliest rays of the rising sun 
smote across the wide expanse of tiled roofs and fell 
upon the encaged birds, they woke one after another 
from their short slumbers, and each in his own language 
poured forth his song of greeting to the day. The larks 
especially sang with an almost frantic rapture, each 
striving to outdo the other in the elevation of his note 
and the prolonged energy of his strain, till the whole 
neighbourhood far around rang with the melodious 
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contest. And when at length they paused rather from 
powerlessness to express their wild joy than from 
weariness at their exertions, the thrushes or the black- 
bird would intervene, with notes deep rich and full, 
piping as if buried in their native groves amidst the 
rustle of young leaves and the flash of dewdrops trem- 
bling in the first gleam of morning. 

Weary as Arthur often was, and hard as he often 
found it to tear himself from his bed, he always had 
his reward in this concert, whilst the air of heaven, 
gently playing with his fair hair, quietly drove away 
the pain of weariness and breathed the energy of 
renovated life throughout his young being. It was 
well for Arthur that Nature had gifted him with a 
perception of her beauties; man, as yet, had done 
little to raise him from that slough of lower earth in 
which all but a minute minority of the poor toil and 
fret and curse away their little lives.— (Workers in the 


Dawn, Vol. I, Ch. VII.) 


Soon the child conceives an affection for Lizzie 
Clinkscales, a little girl whose abode is at the shop 
where he is now employed. Taking advantage of his 
artistic talent, which is just beginning to make itself 
felt, he decides to present her with a coloured drawing: 


With the greatest difficulty he had begged from 
Mrs. Rumball a fair sheet of white paper, only a little 
crumpled, in which she had brought home something 
from the grocer’s, and after straightening this out and 
cutting it square to the best of his ability, he had 
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drawn upon it, in coloured chalks, purchased with the 
sixpence Ned Quirk had given him, the likeness of an 
old parrot, a particular favourite of his, failing not to 
give his picture the advantage of all that brilliancy of 
plumage of which relentless time had in a great measure 
deprived the original. For rather more than a week 
Arthur had employed every leisure moment in com- 
pleting this picture, first of all studying his model with 
a careful eye, then stealing upstairs to his bedroom 
and enriching his drawing with the results of his 
observation. 

Then, after many desperate attempts, when at length 
he had almost despaired of finding an opportunity to 
make the offering of his completed work to her for 
whom it was intended, one day he found himself in 
the shop alone when Lizzie happened to come through. 
With fear and trembling he drew out the paper, which 
he had kept neatly folded in four in the inside pocket 
of his coat for more than a fortnight, and, totally unable 
to utter those appropriate words which he had so long 
dwelt upon in his mind, he held it out with a timid hand 
to the girl. Lizzie took it with a look of good-natured 
surprise, and, on opening it out, burst into an exclama- 
tion of pleasure. 

‘Where did you find it?’ she asked, examining the 
gaudy plumage, the shrewd-looking eyes, the por- 
tentous beak of the bird with keen delight. 

‘I did it myself, miss,’ replied Arthur, his eyes moist 
with pleasure at seeing his work thus appreciated. 

‘You did it,’ exclaimed Lizzie a trifle contemptuously. 

‘Yes, indeed I did, Miss Lizzie,’ urged the boy with 
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eagerness. ‘I drew it myself, and, if you please, I—I 
did it for you.’ 

‘For me! But did you really do it yourself, and 
for me?’ 

‘Really, miss, upon my word I did, and to give it to 
you. I—I should so like you to take it.’ 

Lizzie laughed that clear, joyous laugh of hers, and, 
after still viewing the picture for some minutes, folded 
it up again carefully and put it in a little bag she was 
carrying. 

“There; she said, I promise you’ to keep ite 
couldn’t believe you did it at first, you know. [I like it 
very much. And—and—TI think I ought to shake 
hands with you; for after all, you know, it was kind of 
you to do it for me. There!’ 

She held out one of her delicate, fairy hands, and 
Arthur, in trembling wonder, pressed it in his rather 
dirty palm. Then with a nod and another cheerful, 
ringing laugh, Lizzie tripped away. Many years after 
she still kept the picture of the parrot, and looked at it 
when, perhaps, Arthur himself had forgotten the 
circumstance entirely. — (Workers in the Dawn, Vol. I, 


Ch. VIL) 


Arthur, now some years older, is in the employment 
of Mr. Tollady, an old printer, who eventually regards 
him as his own son. The two have just been traversing 
the slums, and Mr. Tollady is holding forth about the 
evils of the rich, and of their vast powers of doing good 
if they had the will. Incidentally he blames the clergy 
for shirking their opportunity of rebuking them for 
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neglect of the work entrusted to them. These are 
undoubtedly the author’s own musings: 


‘Did you ever reflect that there are men in England 
whose private wealth would suffice to buy up every 
one of the vile slums we have just been traversing, and 
build fresh, healthy streets in their place, and the men 
still remain wealthy? To me it is one of the most 
fearful marvels of the time, that among such countless 
millionaires scarcely one arises in a generation actuated 
with the faintest shade of philanthropic motives, and 
not one worthy of the name of a true philanthropist. 
It is in the air they breathe, Arthur! These gold- 
cradled monsters— monsters verily, from a human 
point of view—have every seed of benevolent or 
large-viewed impulse crushed in their hearts by the 
weight of barbarous luxury, heaped upon them from 
the hour of their births. By the eternal truth what 
opportunities do these men cast aside and neglect? 
Suppose a Rothschild with his millions, actuated only 
by the purest love of his fellow creatures, only waking 
to do good, and going to rest to devise fresh plans of 
philanthropy for the morrow! Imagine such a man 
calling into his counsels the wisest, the noblest, the 
bravest of a nation, and sitting down with them to 
devise schemes for the amelioration of his country! 
Do not ask what such a man could perform, ask 
rather what he could zor! He could not make man- 
kind wise, or learned, or good in an instant, but what 
aid could he give them in their united struggle towards 
wisdom, learning, goodness! What help could he 
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afford in a million cases to struggling, suffering, 
despairing merit; how could he lessen the inmates of 
hospital, gaol, asylum; what glorious service would he 
perform in the cause of humanity by the mere spectacle 
of such enlightened benevolence! And your preachers! 
I declare, I wonder how our preachers can walk the 
streets at the present day and not shrink in confusion 
and shame from the sights which meet their eyes on 
every hand. How many of them are there who in 
their sermons dare to speak out to the rich members 
of their congregation and rebuke them manfully for 
neglect of their opportunities? Jesus of Nazareth dared 
to do it; but then He received no payment for His 
sermons; and they would tell you that He was a God, 
which clearly explains why He could be bolder than 
ordinary men!’ — (Workers in the Dawn, Vol. 1, Ch. XI.) 


But the blame is not with the rich alone. After 
further years of experience Arthur has good reason to 
speak with disgust of the lower classes. He is at the 
moment unfortunate in his choice of lodgings, and 
this brief conversation shows what he has to endure 
at Christmas: 


‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, ‘this is intolerable! Have 
they got half the inhabitants of the Zoological Gardens 
to dinner downstairs? Every five minutes I hear such 
a hideous roaring that I am almost driven mad. I have 
a headache to begin with.’ 

“You may well ask whether they are beasts,’ replied 
Mark. ‘As I came along the passage the front room 
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door was open, and I never set eyes on such a scene 
in my life. There must be twenty people there, and 
I’m quite sure they’re all drunk. I had only time to 
notice one thing, and that was old Pettindund at one 
side of the table and another man opposite to him, 
holding a goose, or something of the kind, by its legs, 
and ripping it in two between them!’ 

‘Brutes!’ replied Arthur, in a tone of disgust. ‘Do 
not such blackguards as these give good cause to the 
upper classes to speak of us working men with con- 
tempt? I warrant they waste as much money to-day in 
guzzling and swilling as would give twenty or thirty 
poor starving wretches a good dinner for a week to 
come. Mr. Challenger, I think I must leave this house. 
I do indeed. If this sort of thing is to go on all through 
Christmas week, as no doubt it will, I shall be driven 
mad. I seem to have become irritable of late, and 


nervous.’ — (Workers in the Dawn, Vol. II, Ch. XII.) 


Helen Norman, the daughter of a clergyman and 
heroine of the book, gives her life to work among the 
poor in the hopes of relieving some of the misery 
which she beholds. My father attributes to her the 
feelings of pity and indignation which he himself 
experienced when faced with the abject poverty of 
the regions of London near which he lived. 


As she walked hurriedly along she would now and 
then behold sights which made the hot tears of pity 
or of indignation start to her eyes; but for the most 
part the ardour of a righteous wrath, to think that 
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such things could be permitted to exist, dried up the 
fountain of tears, and only left her strengthening 
herself in firm resolve that what one determined heart 
and mind could effect towards the alleviation of all 
this hellish misery, that should be her aim as long as 
her life lasted.—(Workers in the Dawn, Vol. Ul, 
Ch. I) 


In these early days the author possessed a certain 
longing to do something to counteract the world’s 
misery, though the feeling grew dim some years later, 
when compassion gave place to the spirit of bitter 
revolt against life’s evils. 

In the course of the story we are carried through 
some grim scenes. One is inclined to forget that the 
writer is a young man of scarcely two and twenty. 
Here is a brief conversation between Helen Norman 
and John Pether, a revolutionist of the working classes 
whom life has driven to the verge of madness. Mr. 
Tollady has just died, and Helen, unaware of this, has 
called to see him at his printing office. It is an example 
of the grim humour to which the author could give 
expression when he chose: 


‘Is Mr. Tollady at home?’ she asked. 

Pether regarded her countenance closely before 
replying, and for a moment something like a grim 
smile rested on his lips. 

‘He is,’ was his answer. 

‘Is he at liberty? Can I see him?’ 

‘Scarcely.’ 
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‘How am I to understand your answer?’ repeated 
the visitor, shrinking a little before Pether’s ill- 
omened eye. 

“He is at home,’ said the man sternly, ‘but neither 
you nor anyone else can see him — unless you take a 
spade and a mattock to Highgate Cemetery and 
disturb the dead,’ he added, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders. 

‘Do you—do you mean he’s dead?’ stammered the 
lady, with the utmost astonishment depicted on her 
face. 

‘I do. Are not the dead at home? What better home 
can a man have than the grave? There no tax-gatherer 
comes to trouble you, no hunger, no oppression. You 
look surprised. Your home is not so poor and comfort- 
less as to make you look forward with pleasure to the 


grave.’ — (Workers in the Dawn, Vol. II, Ch. VII.) 


Near the end of the book the author introduces some 
of his own impressions of his recent voyage across the 
Atlantic: 


The voyage proved long and stormy, yet from the 
first morning of his going up on deck to look out on 
to the Atlantic to the coming to anchor in the docks 
at New York, Arthur’s body and soul were pervaded 
with exhuberance of health such as he had never 
enjoyed. When he lay in his berth at night, listening 
to the lash and thunder of the waves against the sides 
of the vessel; to the cracking and straining of the 
masts and cordage, to the shrill whistle upon deck, 
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now and then making itself heard above the duller 
noises, his heart was filled with a wild wish that the 
winds might sweep yet more fiercely upon the heaving 
water, that the ocean might swell up to mountainous 
waves, such deep delight did he experience in the 
midst of the grand new scene. Throughout the day, 
no stress of weather could suffice to keep him below. 
It was his chief pleasure to sit in the stern, in the 
shelter of the wheel-house, from whence he could 
overlook the whole length of the ship as it plunged 
down the sides of the huge water-gulfs. How little 
she looked for all her thousands of tons burden, and 
what a mere mite she would have made in the gullet 
of the insatiable deep! Then, to turn and look down 
into the frothy hell beneath the stern; to watch for 
minutes the fierce whirlpool where the untiring screw 
was struggling amid a thousand conflicting currents, 
and then to feel the vessel rising upwards, upwards, 
till at length a mountain of deep green water surged 
from beneath her, showing a surface smooth and solid- 
looking as ice, threatening the very sky in its upward 
striving. Day after day the same spectacle lay before 
his eye from morning to night, and yet he never 
wearied of watching it. Though towards evening the 
wave-splashed deck became too slippery to stand upon, 
though the ropes were stiff with ice, though the wind 
cut through the darkening air with the swift keenness 
of steel, yet not till he was obliged would Arthur 
descend to the saloon, the picture was too engrossing 
in its majesty. He almost believed that the mind 
expanded in the mere act of watching; he felt capable 
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of greater thoughts than formerly; the thought of his 
security in the midst of such terrors gave him a loftier 
and truer conception of human powers than he had 
yet attained to.—(Workers in the Dawn, Vol. III, 
Ch. XVI.) 


Workers in the Dawn having once been launched, 
the author proceeded to make ready for his second 
work (which, however, was never published). ‘Cer- 
tainly I have struck out a path for myself in fiction,’ 
he wrote in a letter dated November 3, 1880, ‘for one 
cannot, of course, compare my methods and aims with 
those of Dickens. I mean to bring home to people the 
ghastly condition (material, mental, and moral) of our 
poor classes, to show the hideous injustice of our whole 
system of society, to give light upon the plan of altering 
it, and, above all, to preach an enthusiasm for just and 
high idea/s in this age of unmitigated egotism and 
“shop.” I shall never write a book which does not 
keep all these ends in view.’ 

Already in the early pages (Ch. VI) of The Un- 
classed (written in 1883) he gives expression to a 
burning desire to visit Italy, which was always present 
with him, putting his own thoughts into the mouth of 
Julian Casti: 


‘You have been in Italy?’ asked Waymark, with 
interest. 

A strange look came over Julian’s features, a look 
at once bright and melancholy; his fine eyes gleamed 
as was their wont eight years ago, in the back-parlour 
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in Boston Street, when he was telling tales from 
Plutarch. 

‘Not,’ he said, in a low voice charged with feeling, 
‘since I was three years old. You will think it strange, 
but I don’t so much long for the modern Italy, for the 
beautiful scenery and climate, not even for the Italy of 
Raphael, or of Dante. I think most of the classical 
Italy. I am no scholar, but I love the Latin writers, 
and can forget myself for hours, working through 
Livy or Tacitus. I want to see the ruins of Rome; | 
want to see the Tiber, the Clitumnus, the Aufidus, the 
Alban Hills, Lake Trasimenus,—a thousand places! 
It is strange how those old times have taken hold 
upon me. The mere names in Roman history make my 
blood warm. — And there is so little chance that I shall 
ever be able to go there; so little chance.’ 


And later he reviews the trend of his own life of 


recent years, in the words of Waymark (Ch. VII): 


‘I interested myself in religion and philosophy; I 
became an aggressive disciple of free-thought, as it is 
called. Radicalism of every kind broke out in me, like 
an ailment. I bought cheap free-thought literature; to 
one or two papers of the kind I even contributed. I 
keep these effusions carefully locked up, for salutary 
self-humiliation at some future day, when I shall have 
grown conceited. Nay, I went further. I delivered 
lectures at working-men’s clubs, lectures with violent 
titles. One, I remember, was called ‘““The Gospel of 
Rationalism.” And I was enthusiastic in the cause, 
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with an enthusiasm such as I shall never experience 
again. Can I imagine myself writing and speaking 
such things now-a-days? Scarcely; yet the spirit 
remains, it is only the manifestations which have 
changed. I am by nature combative; I feel the need 
of attacking the cherished prejudices of society; I 
have a joy in outraging what are called the proprieties. 
And I wait for my opportunity, which has yet to come.’ 


But his enthusiasm for the Roman Empire was on a 
far firmer foundation, and was destined to remain 
undiminished up to the very last days of his life. 
The following refers to the time when he purchased 
a first edition of Gibbon at a second-hand book shop 
in London: 


Harriet’s cousin, when alone of an evening, sat in 
his bedroom, the world shut out—his thoughts in 
long past times, rebuilding the ruins of a fallen 
Empire. 

When he was eighteen, the lad had the good luck 
to light upon a cheap copy of Gibbon in a second- 
hand bookshop. It was the first edition; six noble 
quarto volumes, clean and firm in the old bindings. 
Often he had turned longing eyes upon newer copies 
of the great book, but the price had always put them 
beyond his reach. That very night he solemnly laid 
open the first volume at the first page, propping it on 
a couple of meaner books, and, after glancing through 
the short Preface, began to read with a mind as 
devoutly disposed as that of any pious believer poring 
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upon his Bible. ‘In the second century of the Christian 
/Era, the empire of Rome comprehended the fairest 
part of the earth, and the most civilised portion of 
mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy 
were guarded by ancient renown and disciplined 
valour.’ With what a grand epic roll, with what 
anticipations of solemn music, did the noble history 
begin! Far, far into the night Julian turned over page 
after page, thoughtless of sleep and the common-place 
duties of the morrow. 

Since then he had mastered his Gibbon, knew him 
from end to end, and joyed in him more than ever. 
Whenever he had a chance of obtaining any of the 
writers, ancient or modern, to whom Gibbon refers, 
he read them and added to his knowledge. About a 
year ago, he had picked up an old Claudian, and the 
reading of the poet had settled him to a task which he 
had before that doubtfully sought. He wanted to 
write either a poem or a drama on some subject taken 
from the ‘Decline and Fall,’ and now, with Claudian’s 
help, he fixed upon Stilicho for his hero. The form, 
he then decided, should be dramatic. Upon ‘Stilicho’ 
he had now been engaged for a year, and to-night he 
is writing the last words of the last scene. Shortly 
after twelve he has finished it, and, throwing down 
his pen, he paces about the room with enviable feelings. 

* * * * * 

‘I have thought,’ said Julian, with embarrassment, 
‘of a long poem —an Epic. Virgil wrote of the founding 
of Rome; her dissolution is as grand a subject. It would 
mean years of preparation, and again years in the 
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writing. The siege and capture of Rome by Alaric - 
what do you think?’ 

‘A work not to be raised from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine. But who knows?’ —(The Un- 
classed, Ch. IX.) 


The last-named idea haunted the author himself 
throughout his life, and resulted in, not a poem, but 
the novel entitled Veranilda, which he was engaged 
upon up to his death. But, for the present, another 
intention lay uppermost in his mind: 


‘I’m making an article out of Elm Court,’ said 
Waymark. ‘Semi-descriptive, semi-reflective, wholly 
cynical. Maybe it will pay for my summer holiday. 
And, apropos of the same subject, I’ve got great ideas. 
This introduction to such phases of life will prove 
endlessly advantageous to me, artistically speaking. 
Let me get a little more experience, and I will write a 
novel such as no-one has yet ventured to write, at all 
events in England. I begin to see my way to magni- 
ficent effects; ye gods, such light and shade! The fact 
is, the novel of every-day life is getting worn out. We 
must dig deeper, get to untouched social strata. 
Dickens felt this, but he had not the courage to face 
his subjects; his monthly numbers had to lie on the 
family tea-table. Not virginibus puerisque will be my 
book, I assure you, but for men and women who like 
to look beneath the surface, and who understand that 
only as artistic material has human life any significance. 
Yes, that is the conclusion I am working round to, 
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The artist is the only sane man. Life for its own sake? 
—No; I would drink a pint of laudanum to-night. But 
life is the source of splendid pictures, inexhaustible 
material for effects — that can reconcile me to existence, 
and that only. It is a delight followed by no bitter 
after-taste, and the only such delight I know.’ — (The 
Unclassed, Ch. XV.) 


As a boy he delighted in turning over the plates of 
Hogarth in the large volume which belonged to his 
father’s library. Indeed this was one of the few 
books for which he asked when the library was divided 
among the family, many years after his father’s 
death: 


Waymark was eyeing the mighty volume on the 
chair, and had recognised it. Some fortnight pre- 
viously, he had come upon Abraham, in the latter’s 
study, turning over a collection of Hogarth’s plates, 
and greatly amusing himself with the realism which 
so distinctly appealed to his taste in art. [he book 
had been pledged in the shop, and by lapse of time 
was become Abraham’s property. It was the first time 
that Waymark had had an opportunity of examining 
Hogarth; the pictures harmonised with his mood; 
they gave him a fresh impulse in the direction his 
literary projects were taking. He spent a couple of 
hours in turning the leaves, and Mr. Woodstock had 
observed his enjoyment. — (The Unclassed, Ch. XVI.) 


At this period radicalism and philosophy had lost 
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their interest for him, and his thoughts now centred 
upon the domain of Art: 


He was earnest and eager to-night in his praise 
of Waymark’s book, which he had just read in manu- 
script. 

“It is horrible,’ he exclaimed; ‘often hideous and 
revolting to me; but I feel its absolute truth. Such a 
book will do more good than half a dozen religious 
societies.’ 

‘If only people can be got to read it. Yet I care 
nothing for that aspect of the thing. Is it artistically 
strong? Is it good as a picture? There was a time 
when I might have written in this way with a declared 
social object. That is all gone by. I have no longer a 
spark of social enthusiasm. Art is all I now care for, 
and as art I wish my work to be judged.’ 

‘One would have thought,’ said Julian, “that increased 
knowledge of these fearful things would have had just 
the opposite effect.’ 

“Yes,” exclaimed the other, with a smile which always 
prefaced some piece of self-dissection, ‘and so it would 
be in the case of a man born to be a radical. I often 
amuse myself with taking to pieces my former self. I 
was not a conscious hypocrite in those days of violent 
radicalism, working-man’s-club lecturing, and the like; 
the fault was that I understood myself as yet so im- 
perfectly. That zeal on behalf of the suffering masses 
was nothing more nor less than disguised zeal on behalf 
of my own starved passions. I was poor and desperate, 
life had no pleasures, the future seemed hopeless, yet 
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I was overflowing with vehement desires, every nerve 
in me was a hunger which cried to be appeased. I 
identified myself with the poor and ignorant; I did not 
make their cause my own, but my own cause theirs. I 
raved for freedom because I was myself in the bondage 
of unsatisfiable longing.’ 

‘Well,’ he went on, after regarding his listener with 
still the same smile, ‘I have come out of all that, in 
proportion as my artistic self-consciousness has devel- 
oped. For one thing, I am not so miserable as I was 
then, personally; then again, I have found my vocation. 
You know pretty well the phases I have passed through. 
Upon ranting radicalism followed a period of philo- 
sophical study. My philosophy, I have come to see, 
was worth nothing; what philosophy is worth anything? 
It had its use for myself, however; it made me by 
degrees self-conscious, and brought me to see that in 
art alone I could find full satisfaction.’ 

‘Yet,’ urged Julian, ‘the old direction still shows 
itself in your choice of subjects. Granting that. this is 
pure art, it is a kind of art only possible to an age in 
which the social question is predominant.’ 

‘True, very likely. Every strong individuality is 
more or less the expression of its age. This direction 
may be imposed upon me; for all that, I understand 
why I pursue it.’ 

After reflecting, Julian spoke in another tone. 
‘Imagine yourself in my position. Could you appreciate 
the artistic effect of your own circumstances?” 

‘Probably not. And it is because I recognise that, 
that I grow more and more careful to hold aloof from 
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situations that would threaten my peace of mind. My 
artistic egotism bids fair to ally itself with vulgar 
selfishness. That tendency I must resist. For the 
artist ought to be able to make material of his own 
sufferings, even while the suffering is at its height. 
To what other end does he suffer? In very deed, he 
is the only man whose misery finds justification in 


apparent result.’ — (The Unclassed, Ch. XXV.) 


Almost at the exact time when these words were 
written he refers to the same subject in a letter to his 
brother, dated July 18, 1883: 


I am by degrees getting my right place in the world. 
Philosophy has done all it can for me, and now scarcely 
interests me any more. My attitude henceforth is that 
of the artist pure and simple. The world is for me a 
collection of phenomena, which are to be studied and 
reproduced artistically. In the midst of the most 
serious complications of life, I find myself suddenly 
possessed with a great calm, withdrawn as it were from 
the immediate interests of the moment, and able to 
regard everything as a picture. I watch and observe 
myself just as much as others. The impulse to regard 
every juncture as a ‘situation’ becomes stronger and 
stronger. In the midst of desperate misfortune I can 
pause to make a note for future use, and the afflictions 
of others are to me materials for observation. This, I 
rather think, is at last the final stage of my develop- 
ment, coming after so many and various phases. 
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His attitude was frankly that of the agnostic, and is 
summed up in a letter dated September 14, 1883: 


In very deed, I can prove, absolutely, nothing what- 
ever; am surrounded by infinite darkness, and live my 
little life by the light of such poor tapers as the sun, 
moon and stars. But I earnestly beg of you to under- 
stand that this position is compatible with the extremest 
reverence. If you tell me you believe that the light 
has been brought to you, by means of a certain revela- 
tion, I cannot possibly say you are wrong. I could only 
do so if my own senses were final arbiters of truth. All 
I can say is that I am so constituted that I cannot put 
faith in the light you hold to me: it appears to me an 
artificial reflection of man’s hopes. 


And almost at the same moment he was putting 
these words into the mouth of Waymark: 


‘My own temperament,’ Waymark went on, ‘is, I 
suppose, exceptional, at all events among men who 
have an inner life. I never knew what goes by the name 
of religious feeling; impulses of devotion, in the common 
sense of the phrase, have always been strange to me. I 
have known fear at the prospect of death; religious 
consolation, never. Sin, above all, has been a word 
without significance to me. As a boy it was so; it is 
so still, now that I am self-conscious. I have never been 
a deep student of philosophy, but the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity, the idea of Fate, is with me an 
instinct. I know that I could not have acted otherwise 
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than | did in any juncture of my life; I know that the 
future is beyond my control. I shall do this, and avoid 
that, simply owing to a preponderance of motives, 
which I can gauge, but not control. Certain things 
I hate and shrink from; but I try to avoid, even in 
thought, such words as vice and crime; the murderer 
could not help himself, and the saint has no merit in 
his sanctity. Does all this seem horrible to you?” 

Maud raised her eyes, and looked steadily at him, 
but did not speak. It was the gaze of one who tries 
humbly to understand, and longs to sympathise. But 
there was a shadow of something like fear upon her 
face. 

Waymark spoke with more earnestness. 

“You will not think me incapable of what we call 
noble thought and feeling? I have in me the elements 
of an enthusiast; they might have led me to strange 
developments, but for that cold, critical spirit which 
makes me so intensely self-conscious. This restless 
scepticism has often been to me a torment in some- 
thing the same way as that burden of which you speak. 
Often, often, I would so gladly surrender myself to my 
instincts of passion and delight. I may change; I may 
perhaps some day attain rest in an absolute ideal. If I 
do, it will be through the help of one who shall become 
to me that ideal personified, who shall embody all the 
purer elements of my nature, and speak to me as with 


the voice of my own soul.’— (The Unclassed, Ch. XXVII.) 


It was during the writing of The Unclassed, in the 
autumn of 1883, that my father penned the description 
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of Battersea Bridge, to which he refers in The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft. In beholding a noble sunset 
he is reminded of another which he had watched many 
years ago—one of the most glorious that he had ever 
witnessed. ‘It happened that,’ he writes, ‘on one such 
evening, I was by the river at Chelsea, with nothing to 
do except to feel that I was hungry, and to reflect that, 
before morning, I should be hungrier still. I loitered 
upon Battersea Bridge—the old picturesque wooden 
bridge, and there the western sky took hold upon me. 
Half an hour later, | was speeding home. I sat down, 
and wrote a description of what I had seen, and straight- 
way sent it to an evening newspaper, which, to my 
astonishment, published the thing next day - ‘On 
Battersea Bridge.” How proud I was of that little bit 
of writing! I should not much like to see it again, for 
I thought it then so good that I am sure it would give 
me an unpleasant sensation now. Still, I wrote it 
because I enjoyed doing so, quite as much as because 
I was hungry; and the couple of guineas it brought me 
had as pleasant a ring as any money I ever earned.’ 
Here is the description referred to: 


On BatrersEA BRIDGE 


They move on in a ceaseless stream, but so few turn 
their eyes consciously westward. Pedestrians only are 
crossing, for the narrow, much-propped bridge, con- 
demned already, is closed against heavier traffic; 
artisans with tool-basket on back, heavy footed labour- 
ing men, women and girls with the little bags and 
newspaper parcels which speak of stuffy work-rooms, 
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all on their way home, with eyes set straight before them 
or sunk in brooding to the ground, too weary to spend 
one thought upon the noble picture to be seen for a 
turning of the head; most of them, it is to be feared, 
with little soul for this weird vision of the waning day. 
It is not like a summer sunset, which floods the world 
with glory and wakens in every heart the sense of happy 
rest, setting the morrow’s toil so far away beyond 
leagues of glowing sky; the splendour of the fast-fading 
fires barely reaches the zenith; all behind and around is 
the expanse of coming night, a wan waste. On these 
heavy-laden ones such an evening must fall like an 
anticipation of the ensuing day, and oppress them with 
forethought of renewed weariness. 

But stand and gaze awhile. The water here, broaden- 
ing in its sweep to the south, is rich with the reflection 
of dusky gold. Between the source of this splendour and 
the horizon there lies a tract of cloud, its ridge burning 
away little by little, with promise that the dun mass 
may yet yield to the fire behind it. A mist lurks about 
the river, vapour which thickens, obscuring the objects 
on either bank. Obscuring, but not hiding; blotting out 
all meaner details, shading off the harsher intermediate 
lines, leaving only the broad features of buildings 
massed darkly against the grey background. Even at 
noon the view from this point has its charms, but now 
the eye loves to dwell on what would offend it in the 
clearer light; the rude blocks of new houses on the 
north bank show only a glimmering window here and 
there on the surface of what looks like a lordly pile; 
to the left, the group of factory chimneys does not lack 
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its suggestive beauty in the murkier air which hangs 
about it; the brief spire of St. Mary’s of Battersea has 
lost its commonplace ugliness, the railway bridge which 
remotely spans the river is only a faint vision of arches, 
bounding the prospect not ungracefully. Then the 
foreground is ideal. On the right, the ebb has left bare 
a broad strand, curving and narrowing to a promontory 
in mid-distance; here are drawn up rows of skiffs, with 
one or two larger boats, whose sail-wrapped masts 
stand out boldly on the flat interspace, and, further on, 
the hulks of a few barges; around lie coils of rope, oars, 
and machinery used in lading. Then, stone steps up 
to the higher level of the embankment; it is like a little 
port. Over the river there, in the shadow of the fac- 
tories, is crowded together a flotilla of steamboats, 
moored for the night; you can just discern their shapes, 
but nothing of the wharfage behind them, nothing of 
walls and sheds and work-yards. Night has fallen upon 
that unsightly confusion, blending all in the rich 
shadow of the etcher. Here, however, on the nearer 
side, the broader mass of black outline is relieved by a 
few gas-lamps: their light burns strangely of a clear 
pale green, the effect of contrast with the sky above. 
The scene is not without its movement. Slow 
barges, with their dusky sails set, come drifting down, . 
making what way they can before the tide turns; or 
else, linked one with another in a long row, move on 
speedily behind a fretting tug —a red light in its front. 
These stir the still stream into wavelets, flashing with 
gleams of broken gold. Then comes a steamer under 
the bridge and for a few minutes makes the water a 
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confused glory, while it tacks and sidles to a mooring 
by its fellows over in the gloom. But we feel that the 
life of the river is, like its water, at ebb; these movings 
all have in view rest and stillness; a little longer and 
the lights of the bridge will reflect themselves on a 
deserted track. 

The fire of the west is spreading. Up above it is 
catching here and there a loose cloud, whose frayed 
edges change ceaselessly in form and hue; soon the gentle 
limits of light attain the zenith, but will not advance 
over that band of vague luminousness, beyond which 
the pillars of darkness hold their own. The cloud- 
bank above the horizon seems to ascend for a moment, 
thins beneath the rims, then a sudden rift makes all 
else blacker. This is but the first; higher and lower, 
dense strata break away, till the sea of crimson is only 
barred by strips of shadow, which shift and intermingle, 
melt or mass themselves, but do not wholly disappear. 
The sun is already lost, and all this gorgeous pomp 
which waits upon his farewell will be but short-lived. 
Green and purple, amber and gold, all conceivable 
richest colours wax and wane, marking their change 
upon the mirror of the stream; but, before you can be 
quite sure whether the scene has yet reached its 
. noblest, see the murky air breathing yonder from the 
south, compelling those darker visaged shapes into 
nearer companionship, constraining them to put off 
their fluttering cloaks and don the livery of the night. 
All above pales; the softer tints grow dusky; but, as 
if in compensation, the bands of fire which lie across 
the limit of vision glow with a deeper and sterner red. 
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The tops of the houses come out before them now, 
and the impression of lordly mansions grows stronger 
yet. On the banks everything is dimmer: the mist 
seems borne this way by the south-west wind, which 
begins to moan out of the distance; the lamps flicker, 
and their clear emerald changes to something between 
yellow and red. Now the cloud-bank is hard at work 
rebuilding itself; the distance is lost; presently the 
shapes on the little strand hard by lose their pleasant 
suggestiveness and become mere phantoms. From the 
old tower of Chelsea Church, just at hand, there is 
struck out the hour of five. 

I said that no one of those passing over the bridge 
seemed observant of the beauties of earth and heavens. 
Yet, as I stood leaning on the parapet, a man paused 
in his walk, and came, he also, to lean and gaze, a 
working man, who, as a glance showed me, was more 
awake to leisurely sympathies than his fellows. He did 
not seem to pay much attention to the phenomena of the 
sky, but kept his look fixed upon the piece of fore- 
shore J have mentioned, apparently watching the tiny 
ripples at its edge, perchance admiring the patches of 
various light which lay about in the shallow pools left 
by the tide. After some minutes I felt a certain curi- 
osity to discover whether my neighbour really was a 
kindred soul to whom these things spoke intimately. 
When already the darkness was drawing in around us 
I turned my face in his direction. He noticed my 
appeal, looked at me in a friendly way, then nodding 
downwards, said gravely — “Throws up a deal o’ mud 
don’t it?’ 
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In August, 1884, my father accompanied Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s two sons to the Lake District, 
whence he returned to London with renewed health. 
The autumn and winter of this year brought him an 
‘astonishing accession of acquaintances’. This was one 
of the happiest periods of his life. In spite of the num- 
erous visits which he paid at that time, he was able 
to make some progress with his new novel, Jsabel 
Clarendon, which he completed in August, 1885. 

The following descriptive passage forms a marked 
contrast to anything he had yet written. It is an early 
expression of his love for rural England, and reminds 
one of many a passage in The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft, written fifteen years later: 


The road was just what it promised, perfectly rural, 
sweet with all summer growths, seldom without trees 
on both sides, ash predominating, oak and _ holly 
frequent. It mounted little hills where the least turn 
would have enabled it to keep level; oftener still made 
a curve or a corner, to all appearances merely for the 
sake of constructing an exquisite little picture of banks 
and boughs and luxuriant vegetation. At times noth- 
ing was to be seen for the robust old hedges; then 
would come a peep over open country, a stretch of 
yellow fields bounded far away by the bare chalk- 
hills. No cottages, no trim borders of stately parks, 
seldom a gate giving into a grass meadow. It seemed 
that no one ever came this way; the new road had 
monopolised traffic of every kind. The gnats began 
to swarm; here and there a spider, acting with the 
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assurance of long impunity, had carried his invisible 
silken thread right across the road; the birds were 
softening their multitudinous voices to sunset. Now 
and then was heard a sound of deep, steady breathing 
from behind the hedge, an odour of warm, sweet 
breath filled the air; it was a cow that lay there chewing 
the cud. Ora horse, turned out to grass, would put his 
head up and look over into the lane, half-alarmed at 
the approach of a human being. The pedestrian had 
a friendly word for him. 


Then follows a passage that recalls the author’s 
frequent habit of inward brooding: 


Kingcote’s way of walking was that of a man ac- 
customed to his own society; he advanced slowly, yet 
without pauses, and often became forgetful of the 
things about him. His face was neither sad nor cheer- 
ful, but the tendency of its free play of feature was 
clearly in the direction rather of the former than of the 
latter expression. It was plain that he enjoyed to the 
full the scenes through which he passed, and enjoyed 
them as a man of poetic sensibilities, but there was no 
exuberance of vitality in his delight. He looked like 
one who had been walking all through the heat of the 
day, and was growing weary for his night’s retreat. 
Evidently he had nothing of the naturalist’s instinct; 
he never bent to examine a flower or leaf, and he 
could not indeed have assigned its name to any but 
the commonest; the very trees whose beauty dwelt 
longest in his eye did not suggest to him their own 
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familiar appellations. To judge from his countenance, 
the communing which he held with himself was 
constant and lively; at times words even fell from his 
lips. It was not the face of a man at ease with his own 
heart, or with the circumstances amid which his life 
had fallen. A glance of pleasure hither or thither was 
often succeeded by the shadow of brooding, and this 
by a gleam of passion, brief but significant enough. 
This inward energy was brought to view on features 
sufficiently remote from any ordinary stamp to prove 
interesting in themselves; they were those of a young 
man — Kingcote was not quite thirty. — (/sabel/ Clarendon 


Ch. I.) 


Possibly the author was at that time beset with 
misgivings as to the effect of education upon modern 
England. Here is a paragraph from the pen of 
Kingcote: 


‘I delight in the conditions of rustic life as it exists 
here about me. At times I talk with a farm-labourer, 
for my solace; to do so I have to divest myself of the 
last rag of civilisation, to strip my mind to its very 
kernel. Were oxen suddenly endowed with speech 
they would utter themselves even as the peasants do, 
so and no otherwise. The absence of any hint of 
townish Radicalism is a joy to me; I had not expected 
to find the old order so undisturbed. Squire and 
parson are still the objects of unshaken reverence. 
It is not beautiful, but how wholesome! If only the 


schoolmaster could be kept away; if only progress 
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would work its evil will on the children of the slums, 
and leave these worthy clodhoppers in their ancient 
peace! They are happy; they look neither before nor 
after, for them the world has no history, the morrow 
no futile aspirations; their county is the cosmos, and 
around it still flow the streams of ocean. Local charity 
abounds; in the cottages there is no hunger, no lack of 
clothing. Oh, leave them alone, leave them alone! 
Would I had been born one of these, and had never 
learned the half-knowledge which turns life sour!’ — 


(Isabel Clarendon, Ch. IX.) 


And a touch of irony expressive of his attitude 
towards things military: 


Not many days later Mrs. Stratton arrived at 
Knightswell, bringing her youngest boy, a ten-year- 
old, whose absence from school was explained by recent 
measles. This lady was the wife of an officer at present 
with his regiment in Africa; her regret at the colonel’s 
remoteness, and her anxiety on his behalf in a time of 
savage warfare, were tempered by that spirit of pride 
in things military which so strongly infuses a certain 
type of the British matron, destined to bring forth 
barbarians and heroes. At the age of forty Mrs. 
Stratton had four children, all boys; the two eldest 
were already at Woolwich and Sandhurst respectively, 
the third at Harrow, extracting such strategic science 
as Thucydides could supply, boastful of a name 
traceable in army lists three generations back. These 
four lads were offspring whereof no British matron 
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could feel ashamed: perfect in physical development, 
striking straight from the shoulder, with skulls to 
resist a tomahawk, red-cheeked and hammer-fisted. 
In the nursery they had fought each other to the 
tapping of noses; at school they fought all and sundry 
up through every grade of pugilistic championship. 
From infancy they handled the fowling-piece, and 
killed with a coolness of hereditary talent. Side by 
side they walked in quick step, as to the beating of a 
drum; eyes direct, as looking along a barrel; ears 
pricked for the millionth echo of an offensive remark. 
At cricket they drove cannon-balls; milder games were 
the target of their scorn. Admirable British youths! — 
(lsabel Clarendon, Ch. XI.) 


He had read and enjoyed a good deal of Ruskin at 
this period, and such reading could not fail to leave 
some mark upon his style. The following is an 
admirable description of the winter rains: 


And all three weeks it rained, rained with scarcely 
a day’s intermission. If the new road to Salcot was a 
mere mud-track, the state of the old road can be 
conjectured; its deep ruts had become watercourses, 
its erewhile grassy prominences were mere alluvial 
wastes. The piece of sward before the cottage gradually 
turned to swamp; the oak torso stood black with 
drenching moisture, its clinging parasite stems hung 
limp, every one of its million bark grainings was a 
channel for rain-drops. Behind, the copse was repre- 
sented by the shivering nakedness of lithe twigs, set 
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in a dark, oozy bed of decaying leaves and moss and 
fungi. Sometimes the rain fell straight from a grey sky 
without a rack feature from end to end, till all nature 
seemed to grow of one colour, and the space between 
morning and evening was but a wan twilight of 
indistinguishable hours. Sometimes there glimmered 
at midday a faint yellowness, a glimpse of free heaven 
athwart thinning vapour, a smile too pale to hold forth 
promise. Sometimes there came towards nightfall a 
calling from the south-west, the sky thickened with 
rolling battalions overflashed at instants with an angry 
gleam, and blasts of fury drove the rain level with the 
reeking earth. Then there would be battle till dawn, 
followed, alas! by no glorious victory of the sun- 
god, but with more weeping of the heavens and 
sighing of the worn-out winds. —(Jsabel Clarendon, 
Cheocr li.) 


More characteristic, however, is the following 
passage in which the reader is transported in imagina- 
tion from the quiet country lanes to the grimy streets 
of London. One cannot but remark here that the 
author’s chief power lay in the depicting of the lowest 
strata of society. Though, like Kingcote, he detested 
such scenes, yet he is never more spontaneous than 
when describing them; and it is always a relief to pass 
from the somewhat artificial conversations of those of 
his characters whom fortune has in some measure 
favoured to the unrefined talk of such as Mrs. Bolt; 
in comparison with whom, it must be confessed, most 
of the other personages who figure in this story are 
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mere shadows. My father’s work in connection with 
the lowest classes was creative; the upper and middle 
classes he could describe, but (except, rarely, in his 
later works) he could not make them live. One regrets 
that the appearance of Mrs. Bolt so soon comes to an 
end. She is one of those in whom Dickens would have 
rejoiced, and it is easy to imagine what she would have 
become under the play of his genial humour. But my 
father would not go out of his way to detect the smallest 
atom of goodness in such a character as this. His sole 
object was to show her up as a detestable being. None 
the less, as much of her as we have been allowed to behold 
reveals the true person, and brief though her visit is, 
she has somehow stepped from her door-step into the 
pages of the book. Kingcote is summoned to London 
on the death of his sister’s husband: 


Kingcote reached Waterloo Station as dusk was 
gathering. He had not occupied himself on the 
journey, yet it had seemed short; from when he waved 
his hand at Winstoke to Mr. Vissian and Percy, who 
saw him depart, to his first glimpse of the grimy 
south-west end of London, including twenty minutes’ 
pacing of a platform when he had to change —a dull 
absent-mindedness had possessed him, a sense of 
unreality in his progress, an indifference to the objects 
about him. At Waterloo he let the other occupants 
of the carriage all descend before he moved; when at 
last obliged to stir, it cost him an effort to overcome 
his inertia. He had not altered his position since 
seating himself; there was a printed notice opposite 
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him, and he had been reading this mechanically for 
nearly an hour. 

His luggage necessitated the hire of a cab; he found 
himself crossing the river, then struggling amid dense 
traffic in the Strand. More than half a year of life at 
Wood End had put a strange distance between him 
and the streets of London; he looked at objects with 
an eye of unfamiliarity, with unconcern, or with 
shrinking. In vain he tried to remind himself that he 
had come to do battle amid this roaring crowd; his 
consciousness refused belief. He had lived so long in 
a dream; the waking was so sudden, the reality so 
brutal, that he must needs fall back again and close 
his eyes for a time, letting his ears alone instruct him. 
The newsboys yelling the evening papers insisted more 
strongly on recognition; they embodied this civilisation 
into which he had been dragged back; with involuntary 
grotesqueness of fancy he saw in them the repre- 
sentatives of invisible editors, their cries were a trans- 
lation, as it were, of editorial utterance, only more 
offensive because addressed to the outward sense and 
not to be escaped. He wished for deafness. . . . 

Where was Knightswell? Where was Isabel Clar- 
endon? His heartsank.-. .-. 

The cab bore him on. He was in Tottenham Court 
Road, then in Hampstead Road, then entering that 
desolate region through which stagnates the Regent’s 
Canal, the north end of Camden Town. It was 
growing dark; the shops were revealing their many- 
coloured hideousness with shameless gas illumination; 
the air seemed heavy with impurity. The driver had 
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to stop to make inquiries about his way, and sought a 
repetition of the address. Ultimately a gloomy street 
was entered, and after slow, uncertain advancing 
they stopped. Kingcote had never visited his sister 
at this house, but the number on the door was right; 
he knocked. 

He was standing in a short, sloping street of low 
two-storey dwelling-houses; they had areas, and steps 
ascending to the door. In the gloom he could see 
that the houses had the appearance of newness, and 
were the abodes of what one hears called ‘decent’ 
working people—one would prefer some negative 
term. The top of the street was lost behind a sudden 
curve; at the lower end the flaring front of a public- 
house showed itself. Children were playing about in 
considerable numbers, for there was no regular traffic; 
before the public-house was an organ grinding ‘Ah, 
che la morte’ in valse time. The air was bitterly cold, 
and the wind blew for rain. 

He had leisure to observe all this, for it was a couple 
of minutes before anyone answered his knock. Just as 
he was about to repeat it the door opened, and a woman 
with a lighted candle, which she held back to protect 
it against the wind, presented herself. She was fat, 
and had a prodigious dewlap; on one side of her many- 
folded chin was a large hairy wart; she wore a black 
dress, much strained above the waist, with a dirty 
white apron — a most unprepossessing portress. 

‘Is it Mr. Kingcut?’ she asked in a thin, panting 
voice. ‘Why, an’ I was that moment sayin’ as it was 
time Mr. Kingcut come. I’m sure your sister’ll be 
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glad to see you, poor thing! How’ll you get your 
luggidge in? She’s just lyin’ down a bit; [ll go an’ 
tell her. [The funeral’s been a bit too much for her, 
but I’ve got a nice ’addock down for her, an’ expectin’ 
your comin’. See, I'll leave the candle on the banister, 
an’ you shall have a light in the front room in no time.’ 

A man who loafed by assisted to move the boxes 
into the house, and Kingcote dismissed the cab, paying 
twice the due fare because a word of argument would 
just now have cost him agony. He left the candle 
guttering at the foot of the stairs, and entered a room 
of which the door stood open immediately on his left 
hand. There was a low fire in the grate; the candle 
outside helped him to discern a sofa which stood before 
the window, and on this he sank. A hissing sound came 
from below stairs, and the house was full of the odour 
of frying fish. 

There was asthmatic panting outside, and, with a 
lamp in her hand, the fat woman reappeared; she stood 
pressing one hand against her side, in the other holding 
the light so as to enable her to examine the new-comer. 
She talked, struggling with breathlessness. 

‘Poor thing! She’s that done! It was hawful suddin’, 
in a way, though we’d been a-expectin’ of it for weeks 
as you may say. It’s been a trial for poor Mrs. Jalland, 
that it have! She couldn’t seem to take comfort, not 
even when she saw him laid out. He was a good deal 
wasted away, poor man, but he had a pleasant look like 
on his face; he allus was a pleasant-lookin’ man. An’ 
there’s some o’ the funeral beer left over, if you’d 
like —’ 
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Kingcote could have raved. He rose and went to 
the fire; then, as soon as he dared trust his voice, 
assured her that he wanted nothing. 

‘It’s only about a ’arf-a-pint as is left. We've been 
most careful, knowin’ as there wasn’t no money to 
throw away, in a manner speakin’, though of course, 
as both me an’ my ’usband said, we knew as Mr. 
Kingcut ’ud like everythink done in a ’andsome way, 
though not bein’ able to be present pers’nally.’ 

‘Can I see my sister?’ he asked, driven to frenzy, and 
unable altogether to conceal it. 

‘She’s just puttin’ herself a bit in order,’ was the 
rather startled reply. ‘She’ll be down in a minute, I 
dessay.’ 

After another scrutiny, the woman deposited the 
lamp on the table, and, seeing that Kingcote had turned 
his back upon her, withdrew, looking an evil look. — 
(Isabel Clarendon, Ch. XVII.) 


Kingcote determines to find fresh lodgings for his 
sister and her children, and Mrs. Bolt is asked for her 
final account: 


Kingcote rose on the morning after his arrival with 
a determination to quit this present abode at whatever 
cost. He had scarcely slept; the atmosphere brought 
him bodily unrest. He knew that it was the height of 
imprudence to waste money in such a juncture, but 
life was impossible for him under this roof, and he 
could not suffer his sister to dwell in the proximity of 
the woman he had seen the evening before. His first 
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impulse of compassion spent, the spirit of almost fierce 
intolerance again took possession of him. Formerly, 
he had felt much in the same way towards the un- 
educated people with whom he had had to come in 
contact, but never with such violence of personal 
antipathy as Mrs. Bolt and all her belongings excited. 
He understood well enough the narrowness of this 
spirit; he knew that his culture should have endowed 
him with tolerant forbearance; but it was a matter of 
temperament. He dreaded to leave his room and 
descend, lest he should meet one of the Bolt family; 
he felt the impossibility of behaving with decent 
courtesy. Aristocracy of race cannot compare in 
pervasive intensity with aristocracy which comes only 
of the influence of intellect and temperament. King- 
cote would have chosen death rather than an existence 
elbow to elbow with people such as these he found in 
the house. 

There was the sound of the postman coming along 
the street; this changed the current of his thoughts. 
The knock came at the door below, and he could no 
longer hold back. Mrs. Bolt was just taking letters from 
the box. 

‘Good mornin’, Mr. Kingcut; ’ope you’ve slep’ well,’ 
she said, pressing her hand to her side and panting as 
usual. “It take me just ’ere,’ she explained; ‘comin’ up 
them stairs from the kinchen is too much for me. I’m 
allus hawful bad in the cold weather. Here’s a letter 
for you. And, Mr. Kingcut, I wanted to say that if 
there was anythink as me or my ’usband or my son 
could do —’ 
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‘I thank you,’ Kingcote broke in. ‘I believe Mrs. 


Jalland will make all necessary arrangements. I really 
don’t think we shall need to trouble you.’ 

He was turning away, but checked himself to add: 

‘I hear, Mrs. Bolt, that my sister is in your debt for 
certain things you have supplied to her lately. Will you 
kindly let me have an account as soon as you are able?’ 

‘Oh, we ain’t a-goin’ to talk of that, Mr. Kingcut! 
A cup o’ tea, and a basin of broth. Of course I’ve kep’ 
a little account, but there’s no hurry about that.’ 

‘If you please, I should like to settle the account 
immediately, as soon as you can conveniently let me 
have it.’ 

He went into the sitting-room, and closed the door. 
The two children were sitting before the fire, and the 
cloth was laid for breakfast; he nodded pleasantly to 
the youngsters, but did not speak. The letter he held 
was from Isabel; there were three sheets. He had just 
finished reading it when Mary came in with breakfast 
ona tray. He greeted her joyously. 

‘I suppose you young men go to school this morning?” 
he asked his nephews. ‘Come and eat a good breakfast, 
and prepare for your labours.’ 

To the astonishment of the children, he helped them 
to some of the fried bacon; they gazed at their mother 
before venturing to eat. Little by little this uncle 
gained upon them; they looked at him as if they liked 
him. 

When they had left the house, he held a long talk 
with his sister, and told her of his intention to seek 
immediately another dwelling. 
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‘We'll go farther out, where you can get fresh air; 
I have an idea where I shall look for rooms. I’m afraid 
we must restrict ourselves in the matter of space, but 
that will be better borne where the sky is visible. You 
leave me free to choose?’ 

The same day he began his search, and was absent 
for several hours without hopeful result. No one would 
set forth gaily upon such an excursion, and to Kingcote 
the task was revolting; Mrs. Bolt was so often met with, 
and so seldom any one capable of inspiring human 
confidence. When he got back wearied, mid-way in 
the afternoon, Mary was out. On the sitting-room 
table he found a rather dirty envelope addressed to 
himself, but not closed; in it was a sheet of note-paper, 
folded awry, whereon was written the account of 
moneys due, which he had asked for. It was a remark- 
able document, alike in conception and execution; 
badly written, worse spelt, frequently dificult to 
decipher at all. However, the sum total at the end 
stood in plain enough figures; one pound, sixteen 
shillings, and eightpence three-farthings. There was 
nothing alarming in this demand; the point which 
exacted attention was the way in which the total was 
constructed. Beginning with a lump sum, Mrs. Bolt 
debited her tenant in five days’ ‘attendance,’ at three 
shillings a day; the remainder of the charge consisted 
of innumerable items of petty expenditure, each 
assigned to its day. It would be: ‘One cup tee, 3d.; 
one basern brorth, sd.; fetchin’ docter, 3d.; bread and 
buter for children, 3d.,’ and so on. Kingcote at first 
regarded the bill with disgust, then he was able to see 
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the humorous side of the situation, and broke into 
loud laughter. Mrs. Bolt, who had her ear at the door, 
heard the laughter, and, attributing it to the smallness 
of her demand, promised to ‘give it’ her husband for 
having deemed further extortion unadvisable. — (Isabel 


Clarendon, Ch. XVIII.) 


As a further illustration of the author’s power in the 
portrayal of low-class life, it will not be inappropriate 
to quote here an example from one of his short stories, 
though the latter was not written until 1896. The 
Rippingilles and Budges have gone to Brighton for 
a holiday, and, on their arrival, are searching for 


lodgings: 


At house after house they tried, not, of course, with 
a view of the sea or anywhere near it; the highways 
and byways along which they trudged might well 
have been part of some London suburb, save, perhaps, 
for an unusual freshness in the air. The wonted noises, 
the familiar accents everywhere protected these 
Londoners against the unpleasant feeling of strange- 
ness. Numbers of people strayed hither and thither 
on the same errand as themselves; every snatch of 
talk that fell upon their ears was concerned with rent 
of ‘apartments.’ And, indeed, their undertaking 
promised to be not a little wearisome; rents were 
mostly, from their point of view, exorbitant, or, if 
reasonable, covered but mean accommodation. At 
first, the whole party invaded each house. Presently, 
Mrs. Budge, overtired with the burden of her infant, 
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had to lag behind a little; and with her two little 
girls, who had begun to cry, Mrs. Rippingille grew 
cross, but could still enjoy a scornful laugh in the face 
of extortionate landladies. The men supported each 
other in boisterous good humour. 

‘All right, Annie,’ shouted Budge to his pallid wife. 
‘We've got the night before us, and miles of apartments 
to choose from.’ 

‘Cheer up, old girl,’ Rippingille called out to his own 
spouse. ‘We won’t be bested. Like a shrimp tea before 
we go on again?’ 

But the children (the eldest only six years old) could 
hardly drag their little limbs along; wails arose, and the 
mothers, nervously unstrung, had to threaten a slap, or 
even a ‘hiding.’ 

‘I say, Tom,’ remarked Budge to his male companion 
quietly, ‘we shall have to take the first where there’s 
room enough. I’m about done up.’ 

Rippingille nodded, and with an air of cheery 
resolve they made for the next house which showed a 
card in the window. 

Here, by good luck, three rooms were vacant, but 
one only was double-bedded. The landlady, however, 
professed her willingness to put in a sofa each night, 
and provide it with bedclothes. 

‘Well,’ said Budge to his wife, ‘I could sleep on the 
sofa, and you and the children in the bed.’ 

‘Of course you could,’ exclaimed Mrs. Rippingille, 
eager to get housed, and fairly content with the 
chamber which was designed for her and her family. 
‘I’ve often slep’ on a sofa myself, and slep’ sound, too.’ 
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At this there was a general roar of laughter, with no 
special meaning. The terms were now inquired, and 
on this point followed a vigorous contest. For the 
room, until noon on Tuesday, the landlady asked 
thirty shillings — and extras. 

‘Now see here, Mrs. What’s-yer-name,’ cried 
Rippingille, in what he meant for a perfectly civil 
tone, ‘we don’t pay no hextras. It’s got to be hin- 
clusive— understand? Kitchen fire, candles, boots, 
and every blessed thing. We'll pay you thirty bob and 
not grumble, if you give us no cause. But no extras — 
see?’ 

All talked, or rather shouted, at once; there was a 
deafening uproar. ‘The wives, tired out as they were, 
thoroughly enjoyed this combat of tongues, and the 
landlady, after a brave struggle against overwhelming 
odds, yielded with a good grace. She had never 
taken so little before; but as she could see that the 
babies, bless "em, were crying to go to bed — well, 
she wouldn’t hold out. But half the sum must be 
paid in advance; that she made a rule.—(Oxe Way 


of Happiness.) 


In the meantime, to pursue the biographical thread 
of this book, my father’s powers were rapidly maturing, 
though he had not yet, since the days of The Unclassed, 
got back to the subjects most congenial to him. 4 
Life’s Morning was completed at the end of 1885, but 
was not published until after Demos and Thyrza had 
appeared. His keen appetite for knowledge throughout 
these years, and, indeed, throughout the whole of his 
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life, is expressed in the words of Wilfrid Athel without 
the least exaggeration: 


‘Isn’t it hateful,’ he broke forth, ‘this enforced idle- 
ness of mine? To think that weeks and weeks go by 
and I remain just where I was, when the loss of an 
hour used to seem to me an irreparable misfortune. 
I have such an appetite for knowledge, surely the 
unhappiest gift a man can be endowed with; it leads to 
nothing but frustration. Perhaps the appetite weakens 
as one grows in years; perhaps the sphere of one’s 
keener interests contracts; I hope it may be so. At 
times I cannot work—I mean, I could not—for a 
sense of the vastness of the field before me. I should 
like you to see my rooms at Balliol. Shelves have long 
since refused to take another volume; floor, tables, 
chairs, every spot is heaped. And there they lie; hosts 
I have scarcely looked into, many I shall never have 
time to take up to the end of my days.’ 

“You have the satisfaction of being able to give your 
whole time to study.’ 

‘There is precisely the source of dissatisfaction! My 
whole time, and that wholly insufficient. I havea friend, 
a man I envy intensely; he has taken up the subject of 
Celtic literature; gives himself to it with single-hearted- 
ness, cares for nothing that does not connect itself 
therewith; will pursue it throughout his life; will know 
more of it than any man living. My despair is the 
universality of my interests. I can think of no branch 
of study to which I could not surrender myself with 
enthusiasm; of course I shall never master one. My 
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subject is the history of humanity; I would know every- 
thing that man has done or thought or felt. I cannot 
separate lines of study. Philology is a passion with me, 
but how shall I part the history of speech from the 
history of thought? The etymology of any single word 
will hold me for hours; to follow it up I must traverse 
centuries of human culture. They tell me I have a 
faculty for philosophy, in the narrow sense of the word; 
alas! that narrow sense implies an exhaustive knowledge 
of speculation in the past and of every result of science 
born in our own time. Think of the sunny spaces in 
the world’s history, in each of which one could linger 
for ever! Athens at her fairest, Rome at her grandest, 
the glorious savagery of Merovingian courts, the 
kingdom of Frederick II, the Moors in Spain, the 
magic of Renaissance Italy—to become a citizen of 
any one age means a lifetime of endeavour. It is easy 
to fill one’s head with names and years, but that only 
sharpens my hunger. Then there is the world of art; 
I would know every subtlest melody of verse in every 
tongue, enjoy with perfectly instructed taste every 
form that man has carved or painted. I fear to enter 
museums and galleries; I am distracted by the number- 
less desires that seize upon me, depressed by the 
hopelessness of satisfying them. I cannot even enjoy 
music from the mere feeling that I do not enjoy it 
enough, that I have not had time to study it, that I 
shall never get at its secret. . . . And when is one to 
live? I cannot lose myself in other men’s activity and 
enjoyments. I must have a life of my own, outside the 
walls of a library. It would be easy to give up all 
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ambition of knowledge, to forget all the joy and sorrow 
that has been and passed into nothingness; to know 
only the eternity of a present hour. Might one not 
learn more in one instant of unreflecting happiness 
than by toiling on to a mummied age, only to know 
in the end the despair of never having lived?’ -(4 
Life’s Morning, Ch. I.) 


The following is a very literal description of what is 
now virtually a part of Wakefield (here called Dunfield), 
the author’s native town. Those who are familiar with 
the locality will recognise Banbrigg as Agbrigg, Pendal 


as Sandal: 


The house which was the end of Emily’s journey 
was situated two miles outside the town of Dunfield, 
on the high road going southward, just before it enters 
upon a rising tract of commonland known as the Heath. 
It was one of a row of two-storied dwellings, built of 
glazed brick, each with a wide projecting window on 
the right hand of the front door, and with a patch of 
garden railed in from the road, the row being part of a 
straggling colony which is called Banbrigg. Im- 
mediately opposite these houses stood an ecclesiastical 
edifice of depressing appearance, stone-built, wholly 
without ornament, presenting a corner to the highway, 
a chapel-of-ease for worshippers unable to go as far as 
Dunfield in the one direction, or the village of Pendal 
in the other. Scattered about were dwelling-houses 
old and new; the former being cottages of the poorest 
and dirtiest kind, the latter brick structures of the most 
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unsightly form, evidently aiming at constituting them- 
selves into a thoroughfare, and, in point of fact, already 
rejoicing in the name of Regent Street. There was a 
public-house, or rather, as it frankly styled itself in 
large letters on the window, a dram-shop; and there 
were two or three places for the sale of very mis- 
cellaneous articles, exhibiting the same specimens of 
discouraging stock throughout the year. At no season, 
and under no advantage of sky, was Banbrigg a delect- 
able abode. Though within easy reach of country 
which was not without rural aspects, it was marked 
too unmistakeably with the squalor of a manufacturing 
district. Its existence impressed one as casual; it was 
a mere bit of Dunfield got away from the main mass, 
and having brought its dirt with it. The stretch of 
road between it and the bridge by which the river was 
crossed into Dunfield had in its long, hard ugliness 
something dispiriting. Though hedges bordered it 
here and there, they were stunted and grimed; though 
fields were seen on this side and that, the grass had 
absorbed too much mill-smoke to exhibit wholesome 
verdure; it was fed upon by sheep and cows, seemingly 
turned in to be out of the way till needed for slaughter, 
and by the sorriest of superannuated horses. The land 
was blighted by the curse of what we name — using a 
word as ugly as the thing it represents — industrialism, — 


(A Life’s Morning, Ch. V.) 


And later he introduces us to the garden which 
years ago had belonged to his father, and which was 
situated at some considerable distance from the house, 
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The recollection of this piece of ground would call 
forth in his mind many an incident of the early Wake- 
field days. 


The garden which was to be the scene of study was 
ten minutes’ walk away from the house. To reach it, 
they had to pass along a road which traversed the 
cattle market, a vast area of pens, filled on one day in 
each week with multitudes of oxen, sheep, and swine. 
Beyond the market, and in the shadow of the railway 
viaduct previously referred to, lay three or four acres 
of ground divided up by hedges into small gardens, 
leased by people who had an ambition to grow their 
own potatoes and cabbages, but had no plot attached 
to their houses. Jessie opened a rough wooden door, 
made fast by a padlock, and, closing it again behind 
them, led the way along a narrow path between high 
hedges, till a second wooden door was reached, which 
opened into the garden itself. This was laid out with 
an eye less to beauty than to usefulness. In the centre 
was a patch of grass, lying between two pear trees; the 
rest of the ground was planted with the various 
requisites of the kitchen, and in one corner was a 
well. In the tool house were kept several Windsor 
chairs; two of these were now brought forth and placed 
on the grass between the pear trees. But Jessie was 
not disposed to apply herself on the instant to the 
books which she had brought in a satchel; her first 
occupation was to hunt for the ripest gooseberries and 
currants, and to try her teeth in several pears which 
she knocked down with the handle of a rake. When 
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at length she seated herself, her tongue began to have 
its way. . . .—(4 Life’s Morning, Ch. VII.) 


Demos, written between November, 1885 and March, 
1886, attracted more notice than any of my father’s 
works hitherto published. It appeared anonymously in 
1886. John Morley, in a letter to Frederic Harrison, 
made the following comment: 

‘I have been reading Demos. Is it Gissing’s? I 
suppose so. There is some masterly work in it. One 
page—that describing the East End graveyard — 
contains a passage which is one of the most beautiful 
in modern literature. And there is genius throughout.’ 

Here is the description thus referred to: 


Manor Park Cemetery lies in the remote East End, 
and gives sleeping-places to the inhabitants of a vast 
district. There Jane’s parents lay, not in a grave to 
themselves, but buried amidst the nameless dead, in 
that part of the ground reserved for those who can 
purchase no more than a portion in the foss which is 
filled when its occupants reach statutable distance from 
the surface. The regions around were then being built 
upon for the first time; the familiar streets of pale, damp 
brick were stretching here and there, continuing 
London, much like the spreading of a disease. Epping 
Forest is near at hand, and nearer the dreary expanse 
of Wanstead Flats. 

Not grief, but chill desolation makes this cemetery 
its abode. A country churchyard touches the tenderest 
memories, and softens the heart with longing for the 
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eternal rest. The cemeteries of wealthy London 
abound in dear and great associations, or at worst 
preach homilies which connect themselves with human 
dignity and pride. Here on the waste limits of that 
dread East, to wander among tombs is to go hand in 
hand with the stark and eyeless emblem of mortality; 
the spirit fails beneath the cold burden of ignoble 
destiny. Here lie those who were born for toil; who, 
when toil has worn them to the uttermost, have but to 
yield their useless breath and pass into oblivion. For 
them is no day, only the brief twilight of a winter sky 
between the former and the latter night. For them no 
aspiration; for them no hope of memory in the dust; 
their very children are wearied into forgetfulness. 
Indistinguishable units in the vast throng that labours 
but to support life, the name of each, father, mother, 
child, is as a dumb cry for the warmth and love of 
which Fate so stinted them. The wind wails above 
their narrow tenements; the sandy soil, soaking in the 
rain as soon as it has fallen, is a symbol of the great 
world which absorbs their toil and straightway blots 
their being. — (Demos, Ch. XVI.) 


Compare this with a passage taken from The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft. This time a country church- 
yard forms the subject of description: 


I always turn out of my way to walk through a 
country churchyard; these rural resting-places are as 
attractive to me as a town cemetery is repugnant. I 
read the names upon the stones, and find a deep solace 
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in thinking that for all these the fret and fume of life 
are over. There comes to me no touch of sadness; 
whether it be a little child or an aged man, I have the 
same sense of happy accomplishment; the end having 
come, and with it the eternal peace, what matter if it 
came late or soon? There is no such gratulation as 
Hic jacet. There is no such dignity as that of death. 
In the path trodden by the noblest of mankind these 
have followed; that which of all who live is the utmost 
thing demanded, these have achieved. I cannot sorrow 
for them, but the thought of their vanished life moves 
me to a brotherly tenderness. The dead, amid this leafy 
silence, seem to whisper encouragement to those whose 
fate yet lingers: As we are, so shalt thou be; and behold 
our quiet! — (4utumn, X11.) 


The general trend of thought that runs throughout 
Demos is summed up in the words of Mr. Wyvern. 
He is speaking to Hubert Eldon: 


‘One of the pet theories I have developed for myself 
in recent years is, that happiness is very evenly dis- 
tributed among all classes and conditions. It is the 
result of sober reflection on my experience of life. 
Think of ita moment. ‘The bulk of men are neither 
rich nor poor, taking into consideration their habits 
and needs; they live in much content, despite social 
imperfections and injustices, despite the ills of nature. 
Above and below are classes of extreme characterisa- 
tion; I believe the happiness assignable to those who 
are the lowest stratum of civilisation is, relatively 
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speaking, no whit less than that we may attribute to 
the thin stratum of the surface, using the surface to 
mean the excessively rich. It is a paradox, but anyone 
capable of thinking may be assured of its truth. The 
life of the very poorest is a struggle to support their 
bodies; the richest, relieved of that one anxiety, are 
overwhelmed with such a mass of artificial troubles 
that their few moments of genuine repose do not 
exceed those vouchsafed to their antipodes. You would 
urge the sufferings of the criminal class under punish- 
ment? I balance against it the misery of the rich under 
the scourge of their own excesses. It is a mistake due 
to mere thoughtlessness, or ignorance, to imagine the 
labouring, or even the destitute, population as cease- 
lessly groaning beneath the burden of their existence. 
Go along the poorest street in the East End of London, 
and you will hear as much laughter, witness as much 
gaiety, as in any thoroughfare of the West. Laughter 
and gaiety of a miserable kind? I speak of it as a relative 
to the habits and capabilities of the people. A being of 
superior intelligence regarding humanity with the eye 
of perfect understanding would discover that life was 
enjoyed every bit as much in the slum as in the palace.’ 

“You would consider it fair to balance excessive 
suffering of the body in one class against excessive 
mental suffering in another?’ 

‘Undoubtedly. It is a fair application of my theory. 
But let me preach a little longer. It is my belief that, 
though this equality of distribution remains a fact, the 
sum total of happiness in nations is seriously dimin- 
ishing. Not only on account of the growth of popula- 
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tion; the poor have more to suffer, the rich less of true 
enjoyment, the mass of comfortable people fall into an 
ever-increasing anxiety. A Radical will tell you that 
this is a transitional state. Possibly, if we accept the 
Radical theories of progress. I held them once in a 
very light-hearted way; I am now far less disposed to 
accept them as even imaginably true. Those who are 
enthusiastic for the spirit of the age proceed on the 
principle of countenancing evil that good may some 
day come of it. Such a position astonishes me. Is the 
happiness of a man now alive of less account than that 
of the man who shall live two hundred years hence? 
Altruism is doubtless good, but only so when it gives 
pure enjoyment; that is to say, when it is embraced 
instinctively. Shall I frown on a man because he cannot 
find his bliss in altruism, and bid him perish to make 
room for a being more perfect? What right have we 
to live thus in the far-off future? Thinking in this way 
I have profound dislike and distrust of this same pro- 
gress. Take one feature of it— universal education. 
That, I believe, works most patently for the growing 
misery I speak of. Its results affect all classes, and all 
for the worse. I said that I used to have a very bleeding 
of the heart for the half-clothed and quarter-fed hangers- 
on to civilisation: I think far less of them now than of 
another class in appearance much better off. It is a 
class created by the mania of education, and it consists 
of those unhappy men and women whom unspeakable 
cruelty endows with intellectual needs whilst refusing 
then the sustenance they are taught to crave. Another 
generation, and this class will be terribly extended, its 
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existence blighting the whole social state. Every one 
of these poor creatures has a right to curse the work of 
those who clamour progress, and pose as benefactors 
of theirrace., 

‘All that strikes me as very good and true,’ remarked 
Hubert; ‘but can it be helped? Or do you refuse to 
believe in the modern conception of laws ruling social 
development?’ 

‘I wish I could do so. No; when I spoke of the right 
to curse, I should have said, from their point of view. 
In truth, I fear we must accept progress. But I cannot 
rejoice in it; I will even do what little I can in my own 
corner to support the old order of things.’ You may be 
aware that I was on very friendly terms with the 
Mutimers, that I even seemed to encourage them in 
their Socialism. Yes, and because I felt that in that 
way I could best discharge my duty. What I really 
encouraged was sympathy and humanity. When 
Mutimer came asking me to be present at his meetings, 
I plainly refused. ‘To have held apart from him and his 
wife would have been as wrong in me as to publicly 
countenance their politics.’ 

Mr. Wyvern was on the point of referring to his 
private reasons for befriending Adela, but checked 
himself, 

‘What I made no secret of approving was their 
substitution of human relations between employer and 
employed for the detestable “‘nexus of cash payment,” 
as Carlyle calls it. That is only a return to the good 
old order, and it seems to me that it becomes more 
impossible every day. Thus far I am with the Socialists, 
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in that I denounce the commercial class, the bourgeois, 
the capitalists—call them what you will—as the 
supremely maleficent. They hold us at their mercy, 
and their mercy is nought. Monstrously hypocritical, 
they cry for progress when they mean _ increased 
opportunities of swelling their own purses at the 
expense of those they employ, and of those they serve; 
vulgar to the core, they exalt a gross ideal of well- 
being, and stink in their prosperity. The very poor 
and the uncommercial wealthy alike suffer from them; 
the intellect of the country is poisoned by their influence. 
They it is who indeed are oppressors; they grow rich 
on the toil of poor girls in London garrets and of men 
who perish prematurely to support their children. I 
won't talk of these people; I should lose my calm views 
of things and use language too much like this of the 
y Hiery Cross.” ’ 

Hubert was thoughtful. 

“What is before us?’ he murmured. 

‘Evil; of that I am but too firmly assured. Progress 
will have its way, and its path will be a path of bitter- 
ness. A pillar of dark cloud leads it by day, and of 
terrible fire by night. I do not say that the promised 
land may not lie ahead of its guiding, but woe is me 
for the desert first to be traversed! Two vices are 
growing among us to dread proportions — indifference 
and hatred: the one will let poverty anguish at its door, 
the other will hound on the vassal against his lord. 
Papers like the “Fiery Cross,” even though such a 
man as Westlake edit them, serve the cause of hatred; 
they preach, by implication at all events, the childish 
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theory of the equality of men, and seek to make 
discontented a whole class which only needs regular 
employment on the old conditions to be. perfectly 
satisfied.’ 

‘Westlake says here that they have no right to be 
satisfied.’ 

‘I know. It is one of the huge fallacies of the time; 
it comes of the worship of progress. I am content with 
the fact that, even in our bad day, as a class they are 
satisfied. No, these reforms address themselves to the 
wrong people; they begin at the wrong end. Let us 
raise our voices, if we feel impelled to do so at all, for 
the old simple Christian rules, and do our best to get 
the educated by the ears. I have my opinion about 


the clergy; I will leave you to guess it.’ — (Demos, 
Che XXIX) 


The character of Demos is mainly didactic. Not so 
that of Thyrza (completed in January, 1887). Here the 
author concentrates his powers once more upon the 
depicting of the lower classes in London. And in the 
doing of this, as has already been stated, lay his real 
greatness. ‘he moment his chief aim was to put 
forward certain theories of his own, his work lost much 
of its artistic value (and be. it noted that, according to 
his own words, he wished his novels to be judged 
purely as works of art). Once let him subordinate all 
such intentions to that of portraying the life of the 
poorer classes, and he becomes the true artist again. 
‘I have a book in my head which no one else can write, 
a book which will centain the very spirit of London 
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working-class life,’ he wrote. This was Thyrza; and 
we have now reached the threshold of the period when 
his very best work in connection with contemporary 
life was to be produced. 

I quote here one of his most touching passages. 
Thyrza and Lydia Trent have decided to present Mr. 
Boddy, a poor old man whose working-days are nearly 
over, with a new overcoat: 


At four o’clock on the following afternoon — this 
Christmas fell on a Friday — everything was ready in 
Walnut Tree Walk for Mr. Boddy’s arrival. The 
overcoat, purchased by Lydia, after a vast amount of 
comparing and selecting, of deciding and rejecting and 
redeciding, was carefully hidden, to be produced at a 
suitable moment. The bitter coldness of the day 
gladdened the girls now that they knew that the old 
man would go away well wrapped up. This coat had 
furnished a subject for many an hour of talk between 
them, and now as they waited they amused themselves 
with anticipation of what Mr. Boddy would say, what 
he would think, how joyfully he would throw aside 
that one overcoat he did possess, a garment really too 
far gone and with no pretence of warmth in it. Thyrza 
introduced a note of sadness by asking: 

‘What’ll happen, Lyddy, if he gets that he can’t earn 
anything?’ 

‘I sometimes think of that,’ Lydia replied gravely. 
‘We couldn’t expect the Bowers to keep him there if 
he couldn’t pay his rent. But I always hope that we 
shall be able to find what he needs. It isn’t much, 
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poor grandad! And, you see, we can always manage to 
save something, Thyrza.’ 

‘But it wouldn’t be enough — nothing like enough 
for a room and meals, Lyddy.’ 

‘Oh, we shall find a way! Perhaps’ — she laughed — 
we shall have more money some day.’ 

Two rings at the bell on the lower landing announced 
their visitor’s arrival. Lydia ran downstairs and 
returned with the old man, whose face was very red 
from the raw air. He had a muffler wrapped about 
his neck, but the veteran overcoat was left behind, for 
the simple reason that Mr. Boddy felt he looked more 
respectable without it. His threadbare black suit had 
been subjected to vigorous brushing, with a little 
exercise of the needle here and there. A pair of woollen 
gloves, long kept for occasions of ceremony, were the 
most substantial article of clothing that he wore. A 
baize bag, of which Lydia had relieved him, contained 
his violin. 

‘I thought you’d maybe like a little music, my dear,’ 
he said as he kissed Thyrza. ‘It’s cheerin’ when you 
don’t feel quite the thing. I doubt you can’t sing 
though.’ 

‘Oh, the cold’s all gone,’ replied Thyrza. ‘We'll see 
after tea.’ 

They made much of him, and it must have been very 
sweet to the poor old fellow to be so affectionately 
tended by these whom he loved as his own children. 
When Lydia began to lay the table, she showed him a 
plate of mince pies. 

‘Mrs. Grail brought us up these this morning,’ she 
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said. “There never was anything like her kindness 
since Thyrza’s been poorly. She wanted us to go and 
have dinner with them.’ 

“And why didn’t you?’ asked Mr. Boddy. ‘It would 
’a been more like a Christmas to you.’ 

“We didn’t like, grandad. If it had been Mrs. Grail 
alone, perhaps we might; but there’s Mr. Grail, too, 
and we thought we might be in his way.’ 

“Why, what’s he got to do, my dear?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean he’s busy, but — well, we’ve 
thought he’s been very quiet with us the last few times; 
haven’t we, Thyrza?’ 

‘I think it’s only his way,’ the younger sister 
remarked. ‘He scarcely ever talks. He did one night 
to me, a long time ago: he told me all about West- 
minster Abbey; but he’s always been quiet since 
then.’ 

‘I don’t know as IJ ever saw him,’ said Mr. Boddy, 
‘but I’ve heard he’s a worthy man.’ 

‘Oh, we like him very much,’ said Thyrza, anxious 
not to be misunderstood. ‘It’s natural enough if he 
doesn’t want to be disturbed when he’s at home. He 
told me that he was always troubling because he 
couldn’t get enough time for reading. I feel a little 
sorry for him; he always looks unhappy. Doesn't he, 
Lyddy?’ 

Simple, cheerful chat sustained itself throughout 
teatime. Mary Bower was mentioned, and Lydia 
asked: 

‘Did she tell tales about me behaving badly in chapel 
last Sunday?’ 
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‘Not that I’ve heard, my dear,’ replied Mr. Boddy. 

‘She must have noticed it, though she didn’t say 
anything. ‘There was somebody just behind us, 
singing — well, you can’t think! I never heard such a 
squealy voice in my life. I was in that terror lest I 
should begin to laugh; I quite shook every now and 
then. I know Mary saw me.’ 

‘You oughtn’t to go to chapel at all, Lyddy,’ said 
Thyrza reprovingly. 

‘But I didn’t mean any harm, dear. And it was 
such a shocking squeal. I’m sure you’d have laughed!’ 

Mary herself came not long after tea, then Mr. 
Boddy took out his violin from the bag and played all 
the favourite old tunes, those which brought back their 
childhood to the two girls. To please Mary, Lydia 
asked for a hymn-tune, one she had grown fond of in 
chapel. Mary began to sing it, so Lydia got her hymn- 
book, and asked Thyrza to sing with them. ‘The air 
was a sweet one, and Thyrza’s voice gave it touching 
beauty as she sang soft and low. Other hymns followed; 
Mary Bower fell into her gentler mood and showed how 
pleasant she could be when nothing irritated her sus- 
ceptibilities. The hours passed quickly to nine o’clock, 
then Mary said it was time for her to go. 

‘Do you want to stay a little longer, Mr. Boddy,’ she 
said, ‘or will you go home with me?’ 

‘I'd rather walk home in good company than alone, 
Miss Mary,’ he replied. ‘I call it walking, but it’s 
only a stump-stump.’ 

‘But it would be worse if you couldn’t walk at all,’ 
Mary said. 
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‘Right, my dear, as you always are. I’ve no call to 
grumble. It’s a bad habit as grows on me, I fear. If 
Lyddy ’ud only tell me of it, both together you might 
do me good. But Lyddy treats me like a spoilt child. 
It’s her old way.’ 

‘Mary shall take us both in hand,’ said Lydia. ‘She 
shall cure me of my sharp temper and you of your 
grumbling, grandad; and I know which’ll be the 
hardest job!’ 

Laughing with kindly mirth, the old man drew on 
his woollen gloves and took up his hat and the violin- 
bag. Then he offered to say good-bye. 

‘But you’re forgetting your top-coat, grandad,’ said 
Lydia. 

‘I didn’t come in it, my dear.’ 

“What’s that, then? I’m sure we don’t wear such 
things.’ 

She pointed to a chair, on which Thyrza had just 
artfully spread the gift. Mr. Boddy looked in a puzzled 
way; had he really come in his coat and forgotten it. 
He drew nearer. 

‘“That’s no coat o’ mine, Lyddy,’ he said. 

Thyrza broke into a laugh. 

‘Why, whose is it, then?’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t play 
tricks, grandad; put it on at once!’ 

‘Now come, come; you’re keeping Mary waiting,’ 
said Lydia, catching up the coat and holding it ready. 

Then Mr. Boddy understood. He looked from Lydia 
to Thyrza with dimmed eyes. 

‘l’ve a good mind never to speak to either of you 
again,’ he said in a tremulous voice. ‘As if you hadn’t 
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yow’re as bad, Thyrza; a grown-up woman like you, 
you ought to teach your sister better. Why there; it’s 
no good; I don’t know what to say to you. Now what 
do you think of this, Mary?’ 

Lydia still held up the coat, and at length persuaded 
the old man to don it. The effect upon his appearance 
was remarkable; conscious of it, he held himself more 
upright and stumped to the little square of looking- 
glass to try and regard himself. Here he furtively 
brushed a hand over his eyes. 

‘I’m ready, Mary, my dear; I’m ready! It’s no good 
saying anything to girls like these. Good-bye, Lyddy; 
good-bye, Thyrza. May you have many a happy 
Christmas, children! This isn’t the first as you’ve made 


a happy one for me.’ — (Thyrza, Ch. X.) 


And here again the author is in his true element. 
The subject is the death of Mr. Boddy (‘An old man’s 
rest,” as the chapter-heading has it), The whole 
incident thus described is as pathetic as anything in 
literature. Comment is needless; a plain statement of 
the facts is quite sufficient to convey to us the full 
significance of the scene: 


Her bad news was unfortunately true enough. For 
half a year Mr. Boddy had been breaking up; the 
process began very suddenly, and was all the harder 
to bear. Under any circumstances he could not have 
held his own in the battle with society much longer — 
the battle for the day’s food of which society does its 
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best to rob each individual—and the catastrophe in 
the home of the girls who were dear to him as though 
they had been his own children sounded the note of 
retreat. Thyrza was not so much to him as Lydia, but 
still was very much, and the sorrow which darkened 
Lydia’s life was to him the beginning of the end of all 
things. 

Yes, he hid the state of things very skilfully from 
Lydia’s eyes. He told her that he was working, when 
he had no work to do; he laughed at her questions as 
to whether he had comfortable meals, when he had 
had no meal at all. The Bowers never invited him to 
come to the parlour now and sit at their table; they were 
so indifferent about him, so long as he paid his rent, 
that for a long time they did not know how hard 
bestead he was. Lydia had ventured to ask him if he 
would change his lodgings, provided she found him a 
room in a house where she could visit him without 
unpleasantness; but the old man avoided her request. 
If he moved, all sorts of things would become 
known to Lydia which at present he was able to 
conceal. 

One thing he could not hide. His hand had become 
so unsteady that the bow would no longer strike true 
notes from the violin, so he ceased to play to the girl 
when she came. Lydia did not press him, thinking 
that probably it was too painful for him to revive 
memories of the old days. When hardships thickened, 
he would have sold the instrument, in spite of every 
pang, but for the certainty that Lydia would miss it 
from his room. 
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He lived more and more to himself. Till the begin- 
ning of November he was able just to keep body and 
soul together after paying his rent, then the rent was 
no longer forthcoming. Not one article remained to 
him for which he could obtain money, not one save 
the violin. He durst not sell it. In spite of everything, 
he clung to a vague hope that someone would find work 
for him. To Ackroyd he could not go; that would be 
the same as telling Lydia, for he could trust no one in 
the state of mind which he had reached; even to strangers 
he was afraid to appeal with overmuch earnestness, lest 
stories should get about. Still an odd shilling came to 
him now and then. Poor old fellow, he did sad things. 
One morning he took the old blacking-brushes which 
he had used for years for his one boot, and a little pot 
of blacking, and an old box, and walked far away across 
the river, to a place where no one could know him, and 
there tried to earn a little by rivalling with the shoe- 
blacks. It was useless; in three days he had earned but 
as many pence; he could not waste time thus. It was 
a terrible moment when he had first to tell Mrs. Bower 
that he could not discharge his due to her. He tried to 
put on a half-jesting air, to make out that his difficulty 
was of the most passing kind. Mrs. Bower un- 
graciously bade him not to trouble himself, to pay as 
soon as he could. But when the second day of default 
came, the landlady was even less gracious. 

‘I ain’t an unreasonable woman, Mr. Boddy,’ she 
said, ‘and nobody could never say I was. But then I’ve 
a ‘ome to keep up, as you knows. Isn’t it time as you 
thought things over a bit? I dessay there’s them as’ll 
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see you don’t want, if only you’ll speak a word. I don’t 
want to be disagreeable to a old lodger, but then 
reason is reason, ain’t it?’ 

That Saturday night hunger drove him out. He 
stumped painfully into the busy region on the south 
side of London Bridge, and there, at midnight, he 
succeeded in begging a handful of fried potatoes from 
a fish-shop that was just closing. It was all he could 
do, after a dozen vain efforts to earn a copper. 

But, when he got home in the early morning, a 
strange thing had happened. On his table lay half a 
loaf of bread, a piece of butter, and some tea twisted 
up in paper. How came these things here? He was in 
anguish lest Lydia had left them, lest Lydia had some- 
how discovered his condition and had come in his 
absence. 

But it was not so. Lydia came, as usual, on Sunday 
afternoon, and clearly knew nothing of that gift. He 
had eaten, and was able once more to talk so cheerfully 
—in his great relief — that the girl went away happy in 
the thought that he had got over a turn of ill-health. 
They had talked, as always, of Thyrza. With Thyrza 
it was well, outwardly at all events; Lydia had just seen 
her, and could report that she seemed even happy. 
Mr. Boddy rejoiced at this. Might not 4e see the little 
one some day? Yes, surely he should; Lydia would try 
for that. 

Who had left him the food, then? No one entered 
his room to do anything for him, save at intervals of a 
fortnight, when Mrs. Bower sent up a charwoman; 
otherwise he had always waited upon himself. Two 
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days went by, then the offering was renewed, just in 
the same way, and this time with the addition of some 
sugar. The giver could be but one person. Mary 
Bower knew of his need, and was doing what she 
could for him. He knew it on meeting her on the 
stairs the morning after; she said a kind ‘Good-day,’ 
and reddened, and went by with her head bent. 

But it was bitter to receive such help, very alms. 
He could not refuse it, for otherwise he must have 
lain down in helplessness, and he trusted yet that there 
would come a turn in things. The winter cold began. 
Mrs. Bower had not denied coals; he always burned 
so little that fuel was allowed to be covered by 
the rent. But now he scarcely ventured to keep 
his fire alight long enough to boil his kettle; he still 
had a little supply for burning, and felt that he durst 
not go down to the cellar for more, when that was 
done. 

Then came the day when his landlady told him with 
decisive brevity that she could trust him no longer. 
He must not be a foolish old man, but must ask help 
from those whose duty it was to give it him. 

That was in the afternoon. Mrs. Bower had come 
up to his room and had asked for the rent. He waited 
until it was dark, then stole out of the house, carrying 
his violin. 

He would not sell it, only borrow a sum at the 
pawnbroker’s, then he could some day recover the 
instrument. Nor must he go to a pawnshop in this 
neighbourhood, whence tales would spread. He 
stumped over into Southwark, and found a quiet 
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street where the three brass balls hung above an 
illuminated shop front. The entrance to the pawning 
department was beneath a dark archway. At the door 
he stopped; there was a great lump in his throat, and 
suddenly, with great physical anguish, tears broke from 
his eyes. He stood away from the door until he could 
master the flow of tears; then he went in, carefully 
selected a box which was empty, and pledged the violin 
for ten shillings. The man refused to lend him more, 
and he could not argue. 

That fit of weeping seemed to have affected him for 
ill; going forth again into the cold, he trembled 
violently, and by no effort could recover himself. He 
had to sit down upon a doorstep. The chillness of his 
blood, which yet beat feverishly at his temples, affected 
him with a dread lest he should not have strength to 
reach home. His thoughts would not obey his will; 
again and again he fell into torment of apprehension, 
asking himself how to find money for the rent that was 
due, and only with a painful effort of mind remembering 
the ten shillings in his pocket. The door beneath which 
he was sitting suddenly opened; he staggered up and 
onwards. 

But the cold and the weakness and the anguish of 
dread grew upon him. He could not remember the 
streets by which he had come. He stumped on, 
fancying that he recognised this and that object, and 
at length knew that he had reached Westminster 
Bridge Road. The joy of drawing near home supported 
him. He had only to go the length of Hercules 
Buildings, and then he would be close to the end of 
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Paradise Street. He reached the graveyard, walking 
for the most part as in a terrible dream, among strange 
distorted shapes of men and women, the houses 
tottering black on either hand, and ever that anvil-beat 
of the blood at his temples. Then all of a sudden his 
wooden limb slipped, and he fell to the ground. — 
(Thyrza, Ch. XXXI1.) 


In the following passage my father mingles truth 
with fiction. Walter Egremont writes in a letter to 
Mrs. Ormonde: 


In fact, I believe that for me the day of theories has 
gone by. I note phenomena, and muse about them and 
not a few interest me extremely. ‘The interest is enough. 
I am nota practical man; [am nota philosopher. I may, 
indeed, have a good deal of the poet’s mind, but the 
poet’s faculty is denied to me. It only remains to me 
to study the word in its relations to my personality, 
that I may henceforth avoid the absurdities to which I 
have such a deplorable leaning. 

Do you know what I ought to have been?—A 
schoolmaster. That is to say, if I wished to do any 
work of direct good to my fellows in the world. I 
could have taught boys well, better than I shall ever 
do anything else. I could not only have taught them — 
the ‘gerund-grinding’ of Thomas Carlyle — but. could 
have inspired them with love of learning, at all events 
such as were capable of being so inspired. My class 
of working men in Lambeth exercised this faculty to 
some extent. When I was teaching them English 
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Literature, I was doing, as far as it went, good and 


sound work. — (Thyrza, Ch. XX XVII.) 


My father himself was an admirable teacher, and 
could indeed have inspired boys with a love of learning 
by his appeal to their imagination, a faculty which is 
frequently left out of account by those who teach. 


Pay Rete ahd 


1888-1890 


Ae peinture d’un fumier peut étre justifiée pourvu 
qu'il y pousse une belle fleur; sans cela, le fumier n’est 
que repoussant.’ These words form the epigraph of 
The Nether World. One doubts whether such a justi- 
fication is correct as it stands. A painter of the first 
rank would be hard put to it before he chose a fumier, 
or the like of it, as the chief subject of his work. As 
for the belle fleur, well, that is an essential of all good 
art. It certainly puts forth its head here and there in 
the novel from which we are about to quote, and 
one cannot deny that the graphic power of the author 
in these pages has hardly been equalled in any other of 
his works. As a grim portrait, or one might almost 
say as a photograph, of the lowest stratum of society, 
The Nether World is my father’s masterpiece. This is 
not the place in which to discuss the question as to 
how far the greatness of an artist is determined by his 
choice of subject. I will merely say that the question 
is an important one and that it will be found, on 
examination of the world’s greatest art, and on weighing 
and comparing the merits of each individual work, that 
those painters, poets, musicians and novelists whose 
sincere choice of subject involves the highest degree of 
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the noble and the sublime (in addition to any material 
of an ignoble character that they may have thought fit 
to introduce), are, beyond doubt, first among all 
artists. 

Without, then, entering upon this difficult question, 
it is enough to say that, in selecting the subject matter 
of The Nether World, the author had chosen the very 
material which called forth some of his greatest powers 
as a novelist. [The book was written when he had been 
for some time comfortably settled in a flat near Regent’s 
Park, and could look back upon the struggle and 
turmoil of his earlier life in Islington, and such like 
neighbourhoods, from a position of comparative 
security. It is doubtful whether he could have pro- 
duced such a book as The Nether World at the time 
when he was in such close touch with the scenes which 
he depicted. Viewing them from a distance he was 
able both to comprehend their full significance and 
to set them down with so much graphic power. The 
book owes its greatness to the strict subordination of 
the intellect, and to the freedom of action which the 
author has here allowed to his imaginative faculty. In 
not a few of his later works the intellect has been 
allowed to get the upper hand, with the result that they 
have lost many of the artistic qualities that one connects 
with those of his best period. Incidentally it might be 
mentioned that The Nether World followed closely 
upon one of the saddest experiences which the author 
had ever known. ‘I felt,’ he then wrote, ‘that my life 
henceforth had a firmer purpose. Henceforth I never 
cease to bear testimony against the accursed social 
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order that brings about things of this kind.’ The book 
was begun in March, 1888, and completed after a 
period of seventeen weeks. 

I quote the following as an example of one of the 
author’s finest descriptive passages: 


In the troubled twilight of a March evening ten 
years ago, an old man, whose equipment and bearing 
suggested that he was fresh from travel, walked slowly 
across Clerkenwell Green, and by the graveyard of St. 
James’s Church stood for a moment looking about 
him. . . . The burial ground by which he had paused 
was as little restful to the eye as are most of those 
discoverable in the byways of London. The small 
trees that grew about it shivered in their leaflessness; 
the rank grass was wan under the failing day; most of 
the stones leaned this way or that, emblems of neglect 
(they were very white at the top, and darkened down- 
wards till the damp soil made them black), and certain 
cats and dogs were prowling or sporting among the 
graves. At this corner the east wind blew with malice 
such as it never puts forth save where there are poorly 
clad people to be pierced; it swept before it thin clouds 
of unsavoury dust, mingled with the light refuse of the 
streets. Above the shapeless houses night was signal- 
ling a murky approach; the sky —if sky it could be 
called — gave threatening of sleet, perchance of snow. 
And on every side was the rumble of traffic, the voiceful 
evidence of toil and of poverty; hawkers were crying 
their goods; the inevitable organ was clanging before 
a public-house hard by; the crumpet-man was hastening 
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along, with monotonous ringing of his bell and hearse 
rhythmic wail. 

The old man had fixed his eyes half absently on the 
inscription of a gravestone near him; a lean cat spring- 
ing out between the iron railings seemed to recall his 
attention, and with a slight sigh he went forward along 
the narrow street which is called St. James’s Walk. 
In a few minutes he had reached the end of it, and 
found himself facing a high grey-brick wall, wherein, 
at this point, was an arched gateway closed with black 
doors. He looked at the gateway, then fixed his gaze 
on something that stood just above — something which 
the dusk half concealed, and by so doing made more 
impressive. It was the sculptured counterfeit of a 
human face, that of a man distraught with agony. 
The eyes stared wildly from their sockets, the hair 
strageled in maniac disorder, the forehead was wrung 
with torture, the cheeks sunken, the throat fearsomely 
wasted, and from the wide lips there seemed to be 
issuing a horrible cry. Above this hideous effigy was 
carved the legend: ‘MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF 
DETENTION,’ — (The Nether World, Ch. 1.) 


And here is a scene such as the author loved to 
depict: 


A cloth was already spread across one end of the 
deal table, with such other preparations for a meal as 
Clem deemed adequate. The sausages — five in number 
—she had emptied from the frying-pan directly on to 
her plate, and with them all the black rich juice that 
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had exuded in the process of cooking — particularly 
rich, owing to its having several times caught fire and 
blazed triumphantly. On sitting down and squaring 
her comely frame to work, the first thing Clem did 
was to take a long draught out of the beer-jug; refreshed 
thus, she poured the remaining liquor into a glass. 
Ready at hand was mustard, made in a teacup; having 
taken a certain quantity of this condiment on to her 
knife, she proceeded to spread each sausage with it 
from end to end, patting them in a friendly way as 
she finished the operation. Next she sprinkled them 
with pepper, and after that she constructed a little pile 
of salt on the side of the plate, using her fingers to 
convey it from the salt-cellar. It remained to cut a thick 
slice of bread — she held the loaf pressed to her bosom 
whilst doing this — and to crush it down well into the 
black grease beside the sausages; then Clem was ready 
to begin. — (The Nether World, Ch. 1.) 


The following little scene, between Sidney Kirkwood 
and Jane Snowden, a thirteen-year-old drudge, shining 
as it does from amid the gloom of the nether world, is 
too pathetic to be omitted: 


She reached St. John’s Square, and paused at length 
by a door on which was the inscription: ‘H. Lewis, 
Working Jeweller.’ It was just possible that the men 
had already left; she waited for several minutes with 
anxious mind. No; the door opened and two workmen 
came forth. Jane’s eagerness impelled her to address 


one of them. 
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‘Please, sir, Mr. Kirkwood hasn’t gone yet, has he?’ 
‘No, he ain’t,’ the man answered pleasantly; and 
turning back, he called to someone within the doorway: 
‘Hollo, Sidney! Here’s your sweetheart waiting for 
ou. 
: Jane shrank aside; but ina moment she saw a familiar 
figure; she advanced again and eagerly delivered her 
message. 

‘All right, Jane! Dl walk on with you,’ was the 
reply. And whilst the other two men were laughing 
good-naturedly, Kirkwood strode away by the girl’s 
side. He seemed to be absent-minded, and for some 
hundred yards’ distance was silent; then he stopped 
of a sudden and looked down at his companion. 

“Why, Jane,’ he said, ‘you’ll get your death, running 
about in weather like this.’ He touched her dress. ‘I 
thought so; you’re wet through.’ 

There followed an inarticulate growl, and im- 
mediately he stripped off his short overcoat. 

“Here, put this on, right over your head. Do as I 
tell you, child!’ 

He seemed impatient to-night. Wasn’t he going to 
talk with her as before? Jane felt her heart sinking. 
With her hunger for kind and gentle words, she 
thought nothing of the character of the night, and 
that Sidney Kirkwood might reasonably be anxious to 
get over the ground as quickly as possible. 

‘How is Mrs. Hewett?’ Sidney asked when they 
were walking on again. ‘Still poorly, e ? And the 
baby?’ 

Then he was again mute. Jane had something she 
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wished to say to him — wished very much indeed, yet 
she felt it would have been difficult even if he had 
encouraged her. As he kept silence and walked so 
quickly, speech on her part was utterly forbidden. 
Kirkwood, however, suddenly remembered that his 
strides were disproportionate to the child’s steps. She 
was an odd figure thus disguised in his over-jacket; he 
caught a glimpse of her face by a street-lamp, and 
smiled, but with a mixture of pain. 

‘Feel a bit warmer so?’ he asked. 

"Ob yes, sir.’ 

“Haven’t you got a jacket, Jane?’ 

‘It’s all to pieces, sir. They’re going to have it 
mended, I think.’ 

“They’ was the word by which alone Jane ventured 
to indicate her aunt. 

‘Going to, eh? I think they’d better be quick about 
it.” — (The Nether World, Ch. II.) 


But we are not given much relief of this kind. The 
picture is a dark one almost from beginning to end. 
The abode of Pennyloaf (a corruption of Penelope) 
Candy, together with its gloomy surroundings, 1s here 
described: 


Pennyloaf sped homewards. She lived in Shooter’s 
Gardens, a picturesque locality which demolition and 
rebuilding have of late transformed. It was a winding 
alley, with paving raised a foot above the level of the 
street whence was its main approach. To enter from 
the obscurer end, you descended a flight of steps, 
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under a low archway, in a court itself not easily dis- 
covered. From without, only a glimpse of the Gardens 
was obtainable; the houses curved out of sight after 
the first few yards, and left surmise to busy itself with 
the characteristics of the hidden portion. A stranger 
bold enough to explore would have discovered that the 
Gardens had a blind offshoot, known simply as “The 
Court.’ Needless to burden description with further 
detail; the slum was like any other slum; filth, rotten- 
ness, evil odours possessed these dens of superfluous 
mankind and made them gruesome to the peering 
imagination. The inhabitants of course felt nothing 
of the sort; a room in Shooter’s Garden was the only 
kind of home that most of them knew or desired. ‘The 
majority preferred it, on all grounds, to that offered 
them in a block of model-lodgings not very far away; 
here was independence, that is to say, the liberty to be 
as vile as they pleased. How they came to love vileness, 
well, that is quite another matter, and shall not for the 
present concern us. 

Pennyloaf ran into the jaws of this black Heer with 
the indifference of habit; it had never occurred to her 
that the Gardens were fearful in the night’s gloom, nor 
even that better lighting would have been a con- 
venience. Did it happen that she awoke from her first 
sleep with the ring of ghastly shrieking in her ears, 
that was an incident of too common occurrence to 
cause her more than a brief curiosity; she could wait 
till the morning to hear who had half killed whom. 
Four days ago it was her own mother’s turn to be 
pounded into insensibility; her father (a journeyman 
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baker, often working nineteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, which probably did not improve his temper), 
maddened by his wife’s persistent drunkenness, was 
stopped just on the safe side of murder. To the amaze- 
ment and indignation of the Gardens, Mrs. Candy 
prosecuted her sovereign lord; the case had been heard 
to-day, and Candy had been cast in a fine. The money 
was paid, and the baker went his way, remarking that 
his family were to ‘expect him back when they saw him.’ 
Mrs. Candy, on her return, was hooted through all the 
length of the Gardens, a demonstration of public 
feeling probably rather of base than of worthy 
significance, 

As Pennyloaf drew near to the house, a wild, dis- 
cordant voice suddenly broke forth somewhere in the 
darkness, singing in a high key, ‘All ye works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever!’ It was Mad Jack who had his dwelling in 
the Court, and at all hours was wont to practise the 
psalmody which made him notorious throughout 
Clerkenwell. A burst of laughter followed from a 
group of men and boys gathered near the archway. 
Unheeding, the girl passed in at an open door and felt 
her way up a staircase; the air was noisome, notwith- 
standing a fierce draught which swept down the stairs. 
She entered a room lighted by a small metal lamp 
hanging on the wall —a precaution of Pennyloaf’s own 
contrivance. There was no bed, but one mattress lay 
with a few rags of bed-clothing spread upon it, and 
two others were rolled up in a corner. This chamber 
accommodated, under ordinary circumstances, four 
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persons: Mr. and Mrs. Candy, Pennyloaf and a son 


named Stephen, whose years were eighteen. (Stephen 
pursued the occupation of a potman; his hours were from 
eight in the morning to midnight on week-days, and on 
Sunday the time during which a public-house is per- 
mitted to be open; once a month he was allowed 
freedom after six o’clock.) Against the window was 
hung an old shawl pierced with many rents. By the 
fire sat Mrs. Candy; she leaned forward, her head, 
which was bound in linen swathes, resting upon her 


hands. — (The Nether World, Ch. VIII.) 


And this is a faithful account of August Bank 
Holiday festivities at the Crystal Palace: 


At Holborn Viaduct there was a perpetual rush of 
people for the trains to the ‘Paliss.’ As soon as a train 
was full, off it went, and another long string of empty 
carriages drew up in its place. No distinction between 
‘classes’ to-day; get in where you like, where you can. 
Positively, Pennyloaf found herself seated in a first- 
class carriage; she would have been awe-struck, but 
that Bob flung himself back on the cushions with such 
an easy air and nodded laughingly at her. Among 
their companions was a youth with a concertina; as 
soon as the train moved he burst into melody. It was 
the natural invitation to song, and all joined in the 
latest ditties learnt at the music-hall. Away they sped, 
over the roofs of South London, about them the 
universal glare of sunlight, the carriage dense with 
tobacco smoke. Ho for the bottle of muddy ale, 
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passed round in genial fellowship from mouth to 
mouth! Pennyloaf would not drink of it; she had a 
dread of all such bottles. In her heart she rejoiced 
that Bob knew no craving for strong liquor. Towards 
the end of the journey the young man with the con- 
certina passed round the hat. 

Clem Peckover had come by the same train; she 
was one of a large party which had followed close 
behind Bob and Pennyloaf to the railway station. 
Now they followed along the long corridors into the 
‘Paliss,’ with many a loud expression of mockery, 
with hee-hawing laughter, with coarse jokes. Depend 
upon it, Clem was gorgeously arrayed; amid her 
satellites she swept on ‘like a stately ship of Tarsus, 
bound for the isles of Javan or Gadire’; her face was 
aflame, her eyes flashed in enjoyment of the uproar. 
Jack Bartley wore a high hat, — Bob never had owned 
one in his life, —and about his neck was a tie of 
crimson; yellow was his waistcoat, even such a waist- 
coat as you may see in Pall Mall, and his walking-stick 
had a nigger’s head for handle. He was the oracle of 
the maidens around him; every moment the appeal 
was to ‘Jeck! Jeck!’ Suke Jollop, who would in reality 
have preferred to accompany Bob and his allies, 
whispered it about that Jack had two-pound-ten in 
his pocket, and was going to spend every penny of it 
before he left the ‘Paliss,’—yes, ‘every bloomin’ 
penny!’ , 

Thus early in the day, the grounds were of course 
preferred to the interior of the glass house. Bob and 
Pennyloaf bent their steps to the fair. Here already 
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was gathered much goodly company; above their heads 
hung a thick white wavering cloud of dust. Swing- 
boats and merry-go-rounds are from of old the chief 
features of these rural festivities; they soared and dipped 
and circled to the joyous music of organs which played 
the same tune automatically for any number of hours, 
whilst raucous voices invited all and sundry to take 
their turn. Should this delight pall, behold on every 
hand such sports as are dearest to the Briton, those 
which call for strength of sinew and exactitude of aim. 
The philosophic mind would have noted with interest 
how ingeniously these games were made to appeal to 
the patriotism of the throng. Did you choose to ‘shy’ 
sticks in the contest for cocoa-nuts, behold your object 
was a wooden model of the treacherous Afghan or the 
base African. If you took up the mallet to smite upon 
a spring and make proof of how far you could send a 
ball flying upwards, your blow descended upon the 
head of some other recent foeman. Try your fist at the 
indicator of muscularity, and with zeal you smote full 
in the stomach of a guy made to represent a Russian. 
If you essayed the pop-gun, the mark set you was on 
the flank of a wooden donkey, so contrived that it 
would kick when hit in the true spot. What a joy to 
observe the tendency of all these diversions! How 
characteristic of a high-spirited people that nowhere 
could be found any amusement appealing to the mere 
mind, or calculated to effeminate by encouraging a 
love of beauty. 

Bob had a sovereign to get rid of. He shied for 
cocoa-nuts, he swung in the boat with Pennyloaf, he 
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rode with her on the whirligigs. When they were 
choked, and whitened from head to foot with dust, it 
was natural to seek the nearest refreshment-booth. 
Bob had some half-dozen male and female acquaint- 
ances clustered about him by now; of course he must 
celebrate the occasion by entertaining all of them. 
Consumed with thirst, he began to drink without 
counting the glasses. Pennyloaf plucked at his elbow, 
but Bob was beginning to feel that he must display 
spirit. Because he was married, that was no reason 
for his relinquishing the claims to leadership in 
gallantry which had always been recognised. Hollo! 
Here was Suke Jollop! She had just quarrelled with 
Clem, and had been searching for the hostile camp. 

“Have a drink, Suke!’ cried Bob, when he heard her 
acrimonious charges against Clem and Jack. A pretty 
girl, Suke, and with a hat which made itself proudly 
manifest a quarter of a mile away. Drink! of course 
she would drink; that thirsty she could almost drop! 
Bob enjoyed this secession from the enemy. He knew 
Suke’s old fondness for him, and began to play upon 
it. Elated with beer and vanity, he no longer paid the 
least attention to Pennyloaf’s remonstrances; nay, he 
at length bade her ‘hold her bloomin’ row!’ Penny- 
loaf had a tear in her eye; she looked fiercely at Miss 
Jollop. 

The day wore on. For utter weariness Pennyloaf 
was constrained to beg that they might go into the 
‘Paliss’ and find a shadowed seat. Her tone revived 
tenderness in Bob; again he became gracious, devoted; 
he promised that not another glass of beer should pass 
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his lips, and Suke Jollop, with all her like, might go to 


perdition. But heavens! How sweltering it was under 
this glass canopy! How the dust rose from the trampled 
boards! Come, let’s have tea. The programme says 
there’ll be a military band playing presently, and we 
shall return refreshed to hear it. 

So they made their way to the ‘Shilling Tea-room.’ 
Having paid at the entrance they were admitted to 
feed freely on all that was laid before them. With 
difficulty could a seat be found in the huge room; the 
uproar of voices was deafening. On the tables lay 
bread, butter, cake in huncheons, tea-pots, milk-jugs, 
sugar-basins, — all things to whomso could secure them 
in the conflict. Along the gangways coursed perspiring 
waiters, heaping up giant structures of used plates 
and cups, distributing clean utensils, and miraculously 
sharp in securing the gratuity expected from each 
guest as he rose satiate. Muscular men in aprons 
wheeled hither the supplies of steaming fluid in 
immense cans on heavy trucks. Here practical joking 
found the most graceful of opportunities, whether it 
were the deft direction of a piece of cake at the nose 
of a person sitting opposite, or the emptying of a 
saucer down your neighbour’s back, or the ingenious 
jogging of an arm which was in the act of raising a 
full tea-cup. Now and then an ill-conditioned fellow, 
whose beer disagreed with him, would resent some 
piece of elegant trifling, and the waiters would find it 
needful to request gentlemen not to fight until they 
had left the room. These cases, however, were excep- 
tional. On the whole there reigned a spirit of imbecile 
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joviality. Shrieks of female laughter testified to the 
success of the entertainment. 

As Bob and his companion quitted this sphere of 
delight, ill-luck brought it to pass that Mr. Jack 
Bartley and his train were on the point of entering. 
Jack uttered a phrase of stinging sarcasm with refer- 
ence to Pennyloaf’s red feather; whereupon Bob smote 
him exactly between the eyes. Yells arose; there was a 
scuffle, a rush, a tumult. The two were separated before 
further harm came of the little misunderstanding, but 
Jack went to the tea-tables vowing vengeance. 

Poor Pennyloaf shed tears as Bob led her to the place 
where the band had begun playing. Only her husband’s 
anger prevented her from yielding to utter misery. 
But now they had come to the centre of the building, 
and by dint of much struggle in the crowd they 
obtained a standing whence they could see the vast 
amphitheatre, filled with thousands of faces. Here at 
length was quietness, intermission of folly and brutality. 
Bob became another man as he stood and listened. He 
looked with kindness into Pennyloaf’s pale, weary face, 
and his arm stole about her waist to support her. Hal 
Pennyloaf was happy! The last trace of tears vanished. 
She too was sensible of the influences of music; her 
heart throbbed as she let herself lean against her 
husband. 

Well, as every one must needs have his panacea for 
the ills of society, let me inform you of mine. To 
humanise the multitude two things are necessary, — 
two things of the simplest kind conceivable. In the 
first place, you must effect an entire change of economic 
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conditions; a preliminary step of which every tiro will 
recognise the easiness; then you must bring to bear on 
the new order of things the constant influence of music. 
Does not the prescription recommend itself? It 1s 
jesting in earnest. For, work as you will, there is no 
chance of a new and better world until the old be 
utterly destroyed. Destroy, sweep away, prepare the 
ground; then shall music the holy, music the civiliser, 
breathe over the renewed earth and with Orphean 
magic raise in perfected beauty the towers of the City 


of Man. — (The Nether World, Ch. XII.) 


As. a relief from the stifling air of London we are 
glad when we are allowed for a moment a glimpse of 
the unspoilt country, commonplace though it be: 


Over the pest-stricken regions of East London, 
sweltering in sunshine which served only to reveal 
the intimacies of abomination; across miles of a city 
of the damned, such as thought never conceived before 
this age of ours; above streets swarming with a name- 
less populace, cruelly exposed by the unwonted light 
of heaven; stopping at stations which it crushes the 
heart to think should be the destination of any mortal, 
the train made its way at length beyond the utmost 
limits of dread, and entered upon a land of level 
meadows, of hedges and trees, of crops and cattle. 
Michael Snowdon was anxious that Jane should not 
regard with the carelessness of familiarity those desolate 
tracts from which they were escaping. In Bethnal 
Green he directed her attention with a whispered word 
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to the view from each window, and Jane had learnt 
well to understand him. But, the lesson over, it was 
none of his purpose to spoil her natural mood of 
holiday. Sidney sat opposite her, and as often as their 
eyes met a smile of contentment answered on either’s 
face. They alighted at Chelmsford, and were met by — 
the farmer in whose house they were going to lodge, a 
stolid, good-natured fellow named Pammenter, with 
red, leathery cheeks, and a corkscrew curl of black hair 
coming forward on each temple. His trap was waiting, 
and in a few minutes they started on the drive to 
Danbury. The distance is about five miles, and, until 
Danbury Hill is reached, the countryside has no point 
of interest to distinguish it from any other repre- 
sentative bit of rural Essex. It is merely one of those 
quiet corners of flat, homely England, where man and 
beast seem on good terms with each other, where all 
green things grow in abundance, where from of old 
tilth and pasture-land are humbly observant of seasons 
and alternations, where the brown roads are familiar 
only with the tread of the labourer, with the light 
wheel of the farmer’s gig, or the rumbling of the solid 
wain. By the roadside you pass occasionally a mantled 
pool, where perchance ducks or geese are enjoying 
themselves; and at times there is a pleasant glimpse of 
farm-yard, with stacks and barns and stables. All 
things as simple as could be; but beautiful on the 
summer afternoon, and priceless when one has come 
forth from the streets of Clerkenwell. -— (The Nether 
World, Ch. XIX.) 
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It is hard to conceive of a more mournful picture of 
the suffering that humanity has brought upon itself 
than this one: 


With the first breath of winter there passes a voice 
half-menacing, haif-mournful, through all the barren 
ways and phantom-haunted refuges of the nether 
world. ‘Too quickly has vanished the brief season 
when the sky is clement, when a little food suffices, 
and the chances of earning that little are more numerous 
than at other times; this wind that gives utterance to 
its familiar warning is the vaunt-courier of cold and 
hunger and solicitude that knows not sleep. Will the 
winter be a hard one? It is the question that concerns 
this world before all others, that occupies alike the 
patient workfolk who have yet their home unbroken, 
the strugglers foredoomed to loss of such scant need- 
ments as the summer gifted them withal, the hopeless 
and the self-abandoned and the lurking creatures of 
prey. To all of them the first chill breath from a 
lowering sky has its voice of admonition; they set 
their faces; they sigh, or whisper a prayer, or fling out 
a curse, each according to his nature. 

And as though the strife here were not already hard 
enough, behold from many corners of the land come 
needy emigrants, prospectless among their own people, 
fearing the dark season which has so often meant for 
them the end of wages and of food, tempted hither by 
thought that in the shadow of palaces work and charity 
are both more plentiful. Vagabonds, too, no longer 
able to lie about the country roads, creep back to their 
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remembered lairs and join the combat for crusts flung 
forth by casual hands. Day after day the stress becomes 
more grim. One would think that hosts of the weaker 
combatants might surely find it seasonable to let them- 
selves be trodden out of existence, and so make room 
for those of more useful sinew; somehow they cling to 
life; so few in comparison yield utterly. The thoughtful 
in the world above look about them with contentment 
when carriage-ways are deep with new-fallen snow. 
“Good; here is work for the unemployed.’ Ah, if the 
winter did but last a few months longer, if the wonted 
bounds of endurance were but, by some freak of nature, 
sensibly overpassed, the carriage-ways would find 
another kind of sweeping! . . .—(The Nether World, 
Ch. XXVIII.) 


Three months after the completion of The Nether 
World the author is sailing along the coast of Italy, 
overjoyed that at last he is allowed a glimpse of the 
scenes which have haunted his imagination since 
childhood. During this visit to Italy he collected 
material for his next book, The Emancipated, which he 
began on his return to England, and finished in the 
middle of August, 1889. Of all the places which he 
visited, Naples seems to have made the most impression 
upon him. The name never occurred to him in later 
days without arousing his keenest enthusiasm. 

I quote here two admirable descriptive passages: 


The scene that spread before them was of the kind 
it is idle to describe in words, and yet, if only for the 
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glory and sweetness of the names, I cannot but touch 
its outlines. They were looking away from Naples. At 
the foot of the vine-covered hillside lay the noisy 
village, or suburb, named from its position at the outer 
end of the tunnel which the Romans pierced to make 
a shorter way between Naples and Puteoli; thence 
stretched an extensive plain, set in a deep amphi- 
theatre of hills, and terminated by the sea. Vineyards 
and maizefields, pine-trees and poplars, diversify its 
surface, and through the midst of it runs a long, 
straight road, dwindling till it reaches the shore at the 
hamlet of Bagnoli. Follow the enclosing ridge to the 
left, to where its slope cuts athwart plain and sea and 
sky; there close upon the coast lies the island rock of 
Nisida, meeting-place of Cicero and Brutus after 
Cesar’s death. Turn to the opposite quarter of the 
plain. First rises the cliff of Camaldoli, where from 
their oak-shadowed lawn the monks look forth upon 
as fair a prospect as is beheld by man. Lower hills 
succeed, hiding Pozzuoli and the inner curve of its 
bay; behind them, too, is the nook which shelters Lake 
Avernus; and at a little distance, by the further shore, 
are the ruins of Cuma, first home of the Greeks upon 
Italian soil. A long promontory curves round the gulf; 
the dark crag at the end of it is Cape Misenum, and a 
little on the hither side, obscured in remoteness, lies 
what once was Bais. Behind the promontory gleams 
again a blue line of sea. The low length of Procida is 
its limit, and behind that, crowning the view, stands 
the mountain-height of Ischia. 

Over all, the hues of an autumn evening in Campania. 
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From behind a bulk of cloud, here and there tossed by 


high wind currents into fantastic shapes, sprang rays 
of fire, burning to the zenith. Between the sea-beach 
at Bagnoli and the summit of Ischia, tract followed upon 
tract of colour that each moment underwent a subtle 
change, darkening here, there fading into exquisite 
transparencies of distance, till by degrees the islands 
lost projection and became mere films against the 
declining day. The plain was ruddy with dead vine- 
leaves, and golden with the decaying foliage of the 
poplars; Camaldoli and its neighbour heights stood 
gorgeously enrobed. In itself, a picture so beautiful 
that the eye wearied with delight; in its memories, a 
source of solemn joy, inexhaustible for ever. — (The 


Emancipated, Part I, Ch. I.) 


From the Strada di Chiaia, the narrow street winding 
between immense houses, all day long congested with 
the merry tumult of Neapolitan traffic, where herds of 
goats and milch cows placidly make their way among 
vehicles of every possible and impossible description, 
-where cocchieri crack their whips and belabour their 
hapless cattle, and yell their ‘Ah—h-—h! Ah-—h-—h!’ 
— where teams of horse, ox, and ass, the three abreast, 
drag piles of country produce, jingling their fantastic 
harness, and primitive carts laden with red-soaked 
wine-casks rattle recklessly along; where bare-footed, 
girdled, and tonsured monks plod on their no-business, 
and every third man you pass is a rotund ecclesiastic, 
who never in his life walked at more than a mile an 
hour; where, at evening, carriages returning from the 
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Villa Nazionale cram the thoroughfare from side to 
side, and make you aware, if you did not previously 
know it, that parts of the street have no pedestrians’ 
pavement; — from the Strada di Chiaia (now doomed, 
alas! by the exigencies of /o sventramento and il risana- 
mento) turn into the public staircase and climb through 
the dusk, with all possible attention to where you 
set your foot, past the unmelodious beggars, to the 
Ponte di Chiaia, bridge which spans the roadway and 
looks down upon its crowd and clamour as into a 
profound valley; thence proceed uphill on the lava 
paving, between fruit-shops and sausage-shops, and 
wine-shops, always in an atmosphere of fried oil and 
roasted chestnuts and baked pine-cones; and presently 
turn left into a still narrower street, with tailors and 
boot-makers and smiths all at work in the open air; 
and pass through the Piazzetta Mondragone, and turn 
again to the left, but this time downhill; and then lose 
yourself amid filthy little alleys, where the scent of oil 
and chestnuts and pine-cones is stronger than ever; 
then emerge on a little terrace where there is a noble 
view of the bay and of Capri; then turn abruptly 
between walls overhung with fig-trees and orange- 
trees and lemon-trees—and you will reach Casa 
Rolandi. 

It is an enormous house, with a great arched entrance 
admitting you to the inner court, where on the wall is 
a Madonna’s shrine, lamp-illuminated of evenings. A 
great staircase leads up from floor to floor. On each 
storey are two tenements, the doors facing each other. 
At the time of which I write, one of the apartments 
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at the very top — an ascent equal to that of a moderate 
mountain — was in the possession of a certain Signora 
Bassano, whose name you might read engraven on a 
brass plate. This lady had furnished rooms to let, and 
here it was that our friend Ross Mallard had established 
himself for the few days that he proposed to spend in 
Naples. 

Already he had lingered till the few days were become 
more than a fortnight, and still the day of his departure 
was undetermined. This was most unwonted waste of 
time, not easily accounted for by Mallard himself. A 
morning of sunny splendour, coming after much 
cloudiness and a good deal of rain, plucked him early 
out of bed, strong in the resolve that to-morrow should 
see him on the road to Amalfi. He had slept well — an 
exception in the past week — and his mind was open to 
the influences of sunlight and reason. Before going 
forth for breakfast he had a letter to write, a brief account 
of himself addressed to the vile little town of Sowerby 
Bridge in Yorkshire. This finished, he threw open the 
big windows, stepped out on to the balcony, and drank 
deep draughts of air from the sea. In the street below 
was passing a flock of the she-goats, all ready to be 
milked, each with a bell tinkling about her neck. The 
goatherd kept summoning his customers with a long 
musical whistle. Mallard leaned over and watched 
the clean-fleeced, slender, graceful animals with a 
smile of pleasure. Then he amused himself with some- 
thing that was going on in the house opposite. A 
woman came out on to a balcony high up, bent over it, 
and called ‘Annina! Annina!’ until the call brought 
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another woman on to the balcony immediately below; 
whereupon the former let down a cord, and her friend, 
catching the end of it, made it fast to a basket which 
contained food covered with a cloth. The basket was 
drawn up, the women gossiped and laughed for a 
while in pleasant voices, then they disappeared. All 
around the familiar Neapolitan clamour was beginning. 
Church bells were ringing as they ring at Naples—a 
great crash, followed by a rapid succession of quivering 
little shakes, then the crash again. Hawkers were 
crying fruit and vegetables and fish in rhythmic 
cadence; a donkey was braying obstreperously. — (The 
Emancipated, Part I, Ch. V.) 


My father’s tender affection for the remains of 
classical times finds expression in the following 
description of Pestum: 


The English artist had finished his work, and the 
dirty little inn at Passtum would to-day lose its solitary 
guest. 

This morning he rose much later than usual, and 
strolled out idly into the spring sunshine, a rug thrown 
over his shoulder. Often plucking a flower or a leaf, 
and seeming to examine it with close thoughtfulness, he 
made a long circuit by the old walls; now and then he 
paused to take a view of the temples, always with eye 
of grave meditation. At one elevated point, he stood 
for several minutes looking along the road to Salerno. 

March rains had brought the vegetation into 
luxurious life; fern, acanthus, brambles, and all the 
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densely intermingled growths that cover the ground 
about the ruins, spread forth their innumerable tints 
of green. Between shore and mountains, the wide plain 
smiled in its desolation. 

At length he went up into the Temple of Neptune, 
spread the rug on a spot where he had been accustomed, 
each day at noon, to eat his salame and drink his Cala- 
brian wine, and seated himself against a column. Here 
he could enjoy a view from both ends of the ruin. In 
the one direction it was only a narrow strip of sea, with 
the barren coast below, and the cloudless sky above it; 
in the other, a purple valley, rising far away on the flank 
of the Apennines; both pictures set between Doric 
pillars. He lit a cigar, and with a smile of contented 
thought abandoned himself to the delicious warmth, 
the restful silence. Within reach of his hand was a 
fern that had shot up between the massive stones; he 
gently caressed its fronds, as though it were a sentient 
creature. Or his eyes dwelt upon the huge column 
just in front of him — now scanning its superb pro- 
portions, now enjoying the hue of the sunny-golden 
travertine, now observing the myriad crevices of its 
time-eaten surface, the petrified forms of vegetable 
growth, the little pink snails that housed within its 
chinks. 

Dear and glorious temples! sanctuaries still for all to 
whom poetry is religion. These stones, have they not 
echoed to Hellenic speech? When Latin worship had 
fled from them, when the Saracen had done his worst, 
when the Norman pirate had pillaged all he could 
to adorn his Christian church at Amalfi, time and 
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solitude became warders of what remained, hallowing 
the austere beauty of these abandoned fanes to be a 
monument of the world where gods and men walked 


together. — (The Emancipated, Part II, Ch. VI.) 


Of all the pictures that he saw at Rome, those of 
Raphael in the Loggia of the Vatican called forth his 
greatest enthusiasm. ‘Yes,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘I 
like these Bible pictures better than anything else of 
Raphael’s that I know. They fill me with keenest joy. 
The clear colouring, the sweet, idyllic treatment, the 
exquisite landscape; it is the Bible made into a fairy- 
tale, of the most touching kind. That lovely picture 
of Jacob with his flocks, meeting Rachel and Leah at 
the well. Those that have suffered most by damp are 
naturally the squares on the outer side all along. But 
most are nobly preserved, and the colours fern-like in 
their freshness. What a sweet and gentle idealism 
there is here! ‘They bring back to me the early longings 
of the days when I copied several of them from outline 
engravings that father possessed.’ And, again, in The 
Emancipated, he introduced the same topic: 


He did not finish the sentence, and they went into 
the pictured Loggia. Here, choosing out his favourites, 
Mallard endeavoured to explain all his joy in them. 
He showed her how it was Hebrew history made into 
a series of exquisite and touching legends; he dwelt 
on the sweet, idyllic treatment, the lovely landscape, 
the tender idealism throughout, the perfect adapted- 
ness of gem-like colouring — though that, of course, 
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is not Raphael’s hand. Jacob meeting Rachel at the 
well; Joseph telling his dream; the meeting of Abraham 
and Melchizedec — how the essence of pastoral poetry 


is expressed in those groups! (Part II, Ch. VII.) 


The sight of oxen in the streets of Rome delighted 


him. He puts his own thoughts into the mouth of 
Mallard: 


Presently they passed a yoke of oxen drawing a cart 
and, as he paused to look at them, he said: 

‘Don’t you like to watch those animals? I can never 
be near them without stopping. Look at their grand 
heads, their horns, their majestic movement! They 
always remind me of the antique — of splendid power 
fixed in marble. These are the kind of oxen ‘that 
Homer saw, and Virgil.’ — (The Emancipated, Part II, 
fu: Vit.) 


Again Mallard is expressing what the author himself 
felt: 


‘Each time that I have been in Rome,’ said Mallard, 
‘I have felt after the first few days, a peculiar mental 
calm. The other cities of Italy haven’t the same 
effect on me. Perhaps everyone experiences it, more or 
less. There comes back to me at moments the kind of 
happiness which I knew as a boy —a freedom from the 
sense of duties and responsibilities, of work to be done, 
and of disagreeable things to be faced; the kind of 
contentment I used to have when I was reading lives 
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of artists, or looking at prints of famous pictures, or 
myself trying to draw. It is possible that this mood 
is not such a strange one with many people as with me; 
when it comes, I feel grateful to the powers that rule 
life. Since boyhood, I have never known it in the 
north. Out of Rome, perhaps only in fine weather on 
the Mediterranean. But in Rome is its perfection.’— 


(The Emancipated, Part II, Ch. VII.) 


It was during this visit to Rome that my father re- 
ceived the impressions which he recorded on his 
return to England in an article entitled Christmas on 
the Capitol. In addition to the actual descriptions, it 
contains a good many of his own musings upon the 
condition of modern Rome. The article has a certain 
interest and is worth printing in full: 


CHRISTMAS ON THE CAPITOL 


Yet another Rome that is perishing. Upon the lips 
of her inhabitants, the name sounds as it ever did; but 
from the day of the square-walled stronghold on the 
Palatine to this of the modern capitol, proud of every 
most modern ugliness, how many a time has the 
abiding city transformed and renewed herself — so long 
embodying in her successive existences the progress 
of the Western world, and now at length sacrificed 
in the struggle not to fall behind the age. Once more 
has the name a new significance; the Rome which is 
familiar to our imagination from many a modern page, 
The Rome of Papal Christianity, will soon be little 
more than tradition. 
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On my way to St. Peter’s, on Christmas morning, 
I would gladly have thought of other things than 
il progresso, but it was impossible. At every step the 
change, rapid and inexorable, forces itself upon one’s 
attention. To live in Rome. at present is much the 
same as inhabiting a house in process of reconstruc- 
tion; everywhere is the squalor of demolished buildings, 
the gaunt newness of edifices as big and as unsightly 
as modern enterprise can make them. It would matter 
comparatively little that all about the Piazza di Spagna 
spreads a town scarcely to be distinguished from parts 
of London; one is prepared to find the track of English 
and American tourists marked with the commonplace 
and the ignoble. But in every quarter the same activity 
presents itself. Not an ancient ruin that can be viewed 
without a background of to-day’s hideousness; one 
must get far out into the Campagna if one would 
escape torturing incongruities and be at peace with 
the Rome one desires to know. Commercial knavery 
is said to be responsible for much of the building that 
goes on, and, indeed, I noticed everywhere on the walls 
an instructive proclamation of the sizdaco, bidding 
contractors remove by a certain date the scaffolding 
from numerous buildings on which work was sus- 
pended. More interesting, however, was the announce- 
ment, at a lecture, delivered before the British 
Archeological Society, that the municipal authorities 
have it in mind to construct an iron bridge across 
the middle of the Roman Forum, to facilitate traffic. 
‘Thereupon,’ said the newspaper report, ‘an exclama- 
tion of pained astonishment broke from the whole 
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assembly. But the time for such exclamations 1s 
gone by.’ 

‘Roma capitale d’Italia’—Rome the capital of 
Italy; that is the phrase which the progressist Italian 
delights to repeat,.and which sums up the transition 
from the old order to the new. Eighteen years have 
sufficed for the transformation of the city. Roman 
nobles and ecclesiastics, by eagerly disposing of their 
landed property to speculative purchasers, have 
hastened the process of development. Italy is bent on 
declaring to the world that she has at length made 
definite breach with the Middle Ages, and is prepared 
to keep on a level with the other States of Europe, 
friendly or hostile. As with the capital, so with the 
other cities, everywhere the Italian is impatient of all 
that has hitherto made his country’s charm for those 
who dwell amid the clangour of commercial pros- 
perity. ‘Italy’ will have a new and strange sound for 
the ears of the next generation. 

To grumble is no doubt irrational enough. It seems 
to be the law of advance that all peace and beauty 
shall perish out of the world, and the Italians cannot 
be expected to keep their country as a museum for 
the forestieri, One may lament, for instance, that the 
most picturesque part of Naples will shortly dis- 
appear, and its place be.taken by a town built on 
sanitary principles; but it can scarcely be asked that a 
population should face perpetual epidemic to spare 
the artist’s eye. There is no way out of it, as things 
are ordered; we must be content to remember what was. 

And on Christmas morning, crossing the Tiber 
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towards St. Peter’s, it is with Rome the capital of 
Christianity that one’s thoughts are busy. I passed 
the bridge of Ripetta, and traversed the district which 
is — or was — named the Castle Meadows; a little while 
ago it made a broad division of green land between the 
hill of the Vatican and that part of Rome where 
strangers mostly dwell. Now it is being rapidly 
covered with houses of the familiar modern kind. In 
this encroachment, there is a peculiar significance. 
Beyond there, amid the priceless treasures of his 
palace, which by compact with the State is an inde- 
pendent possession, and forms no part of the Italian 
territory — there, with the Castle of St. Angelo, once 
the Papal bulwark, frowning against him, sits Pope 
Leo XIII, at odds with destiny. Between him and the 
capital of Italy is feud irreconcilable; at his accession 
he did not even bestow the wonted blessing upon the 
people; in their view he is supported in his futile 
claims by Foreign Powers which look askance on the 
results of Italian unity; he is the enemy within their 
gates. And, day by day, Rome is spreading, spreading 
towards that hill of St. Peter; the new Rome, which 
has no mercy for its own past, which is impatient of 
medieval incongruities. These barrack-like houses 
have more meaning than was in the mind of their 
architect. 

The great ceremonies of the Church are no more. 
Within St. Peter’s, I sought in vain for that which 
could support a mood proper to the place and season. 
There was music in the Chapel of the Choir; at many 
an altar the Christmas offices were being celebrated; 
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but too plainly everything was only the feeble echo of 
past sincerities. Amid the crowd of people scattered 
over the vast temple there were, I doubt not, wor- 
shippers; but the great majority were merely curious. 
Worst of all was the prominence of foreign visitors — 
German, American, English — who discussed the cere- 
monies in loud tones and with happy freedom of 
comment. In their hands were the volumes of Baedeker 
and Murray. 

Perhaps in places less obvious lingered more of the 
Roman Christmas. Eventually, I chanced upon such 
a corner, and witnessed a ceremony which is at all 
events quaint enough to rescue one from the present; 
not wholly without jarring notes — but I will tell you 
about it. 

The hill of the Capitol can be ascended from the 
north side, by three ways. There is the direct ascent, 
for pedestrians, by which you climb speedily to the 
Piazza del Campidoglio — the Piazza which was 
planned by Michelangelo, and in the midst of which 
stands the bronze equestrian statute of Marcus 
Aurelius. To the right of this statue is the winding 
course by which carriages go up. To the left are the 
marble stairs whereby you ascend to the Church of 
Ara Celi, long ago called St. Mary on the Capitol. 
Lets take'this. last. 

The steps to be mounted number a hundred and 
twenty-four — the marble of which they are made was 
taken from the ruins of the Temple of Quirinus some- 
thing more than five hundred years ago. The aspect 
of the building above would by no means tempt one 
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to the labour of climbing so far, for, as is so often the 
case with Italian churches, this of Ara Cceli has an 
unfinished facade; it was once adorned with mosaics, 
but for a long time has shown nothing but plain grey 
bricks, as unsightly a front as well could be. Those 
who come here to worship are for the most part poor 
people, and it struck me as symbolically appropriate 
that the approach should be by a laborious stairway. 
In this world, for those who possess nothing, every- 
thing is made difficult and wearisome, and it expresses 
a hard truth when those of poor estate have to weary 
themselves before they can reach the place where they 
may for a little while lay down their earthly burdens, 
and make appeal to a justice other than that of man. 
This afternoon the steps are thronged with people. 
Not only with those who are going up to, or coming 
down from, the church. A sort of fair is being held on 
them, and numbers of men are crying out the things 
they have for sale. Chiefly one notices little figures 
of the infant Jesus, the Bambino in Italian, which are 
much purchased; for at Ara Cceli (it belongs to the 
order of reformed Franciscans, the Grey Friars) there 
is held, from Christmas to Epiphany, a Festival of the 
Holy Child, and to it come the peasantry from the 
Campagna as well as the poor of Rome. Here, too, 
you may purchase the /uxario of the new year, an anti- 
quated almanac, full of curious rhymes and riddles. 
Pastry and sweets are, of course, laid out temptingly. 
But the sellers of Bambini have the most custom; you 
see mothers picking out those that look prettiest for 
the children who accompany them. Very gentle and 
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affectionate they are, these mothers of the Roman 
poor; one overhears the most wonderful words of 
endearment on their lips, that poetry of the South 
which atones for so many faults, and which contrasts 
so strongly with the inarticulate utterance of our own 
uneducated. 

The scene is a lively one when the top is reached, 
and you look back. From here, too, there is a good 
view down into the Piazza of the Capitol, and over 
much of modern Rome. But let us join the cluster of 
people at the door, and with them pass under the 
lifted curtain. 

The interior of the church itself is very interesting, 
but cannot be seen aright at this time, when much of 
it is hidden beneath the Christmas drapery. The 
columns, some of granite, some of marble, which 
divide the nave from the aisles, were brought hither 
by the architects from ruined temples of the old gods; 
they are of different sizes, of different orders, and of 
necessity rest on pedestals of varying height. The 
floor is not easy to walk upon, especially in the dusk of 
an evening, for its mosaic work is thickly set with 
monumental slabs, whereon is sculpture in high relief; 
every now and then one stumbles over the effigy of 
some long-forgotten churchman. There are no paint- 
ings of the first importance, but a great deal of ad- 
mirable carving, and among the tombstones you may 
mark with gratitude that of the man to whom is due 
the discovery of the ‘Laocoon,’ the fact being hereon 
worthily recorded. However, it is to more modern 
points of interest that we are just now paying attention. 
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Walking along the left aisle, we notice a curious proof 
of the reality their religion still has for some of the 
poor people who come here to worship. Between two 
of the chapels the wall is completely covered with the 
rudest and often most grotesque little oil-paintings, 
each one commissioned and hung here, in token of 
devout thankfulness, by some nameless person who 
has survived a great peril, or perchance has seen 
rescued from the like someone near and dear. The 
pictures represent, generally, very much in the fashion 
of a schoolboy drawing on his slate, all manner of 
escapes from risk of death; the greater number are 
concerned with accidents with vehicles, which would 
seem of common occurrence in Rome. ‘Then there are 
children falling out of windows, mothers rescuing 
their babies from burning houses, catastrophies with 
firearms — all sorts of mishaps and calamities, and in 
each case you see depicted in an upper corner of the 
picture either the Madonna or some familiar saint in the 
act of exercising protection. At the foot are inscribed 
the three letters, ‘P.G.R.,’ which stand for the Italian 
words, ‘Per Grazia Ricevuta,’ ‘For Grace Received.’ 

But clearly the chief point of attention to-day is the 
chapel a little further on in the same aisle, the second 
from the entrance. It is towards this that the people 
are thronging. And, indeed, it presents a singular, at 
the first glance, a startling appearance. 

The chapel, in fact, has been converted into the 
stage of a theatre, framed with a proscenium imitating 
rugged rock; within is arranged a tableau —still to 
use theatrical language — representing the adoration of 
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the Holy Child, by the shepherds and the Magi. In 


an open hut, allowing a view of hilly country in the 
background, sits the Virgin, a life-sized figure arrayed 
in bright-coloured vestments, and on her lap is the 
wooden image of the Bambino, the great treasure of 
the Church of Ara Ceeli. The story goes that this 
image was carved by a devout Christian and subse- 
quently coloured by St. Luke; it possesses miraculous 
powers, chiefly exercised in healing the sick, to whose 
houses it is often solemnly borne. The gratitude of 
the pious has adorned it from head to foot with gold 
and precious stones. I say from head to foot, but, in 
truth, feet it has none; a very rude effigy, cone-shaped 
down from the shoulders. But the golden crown that 
gleams upon its head, and the lustre of rich ornaments 
all over its body, may attract the eyes of the simple 
people who crowd hither and kneel before the chapel; 
for my own part, I found something touching in its 
combined rudeness and magnificence, aided by the 
thought of the generations of toiling and untaught 
men and women, who have been raised into a world 
of beautiful belief by dwelling upon its legend and its 
significance. 

Grouped about, in kneeling attitudes, are figures of 
the Shepherds, and the Eastern Kings; sheep and other 
animals, reasonably life-like, stand here and there, 
giving much joy to the children who come to gaze. 
Above hang wreaths of clouds with adoring angels; 
and highest of all is seen the Eternal Father, bending 
earthwards. The whole is brightly illuminated with 
concealed candles, producing a capital scenic effect. 
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How else should one speak of it? The kindly peasants 
of the Campagna are purely childlike in their thoughts 
of religion, and have nothing in common with the grave 
northern spirit. It touches them and awakens all their 
better feelings, this which you would call a paltry and 
unbecoming show. Al] the Italians are child-wor- 
shippers; the word Bambino, so common on their lips, 
always sounds with a peculiar tenderness; they make 
pretty diminutives of it, they are fond of continuing 
its use until the child has passed far beyond babyhood. 
It does one good to watch the family groups that press 
forward to have a long look at the scene; one hears 
pleasant laughter, anything but irreverent, — and gentle 
affectionate words interchanged between young and 
old; one sees a mother finding a space to kneel and 
teaching her little one to kneel by her and whisper a 
petition to the Holy Child. I could not help thinking 
of certain cold, dark churches in London, and of the 
hapless English toilers who would never dream of 
going there for comfort. 

But here, close at hand, is something yet more 
curious, something that smacks yet more strangely of 
the old world. Turn your back upon the chapel, and 
you will witness perhaps the quaintest scene that a 
Roman Christmas can still offer. 

Directly opposite the illuminated tableau, against 
the first pillar on the right of the nave, has been 
constructed a little carpet-covered platform, some five 
feet above the ground. Round about this is a consider- 
able gathering of people, with numbers of children; 
they are listening to a little girl, perhaps six years old, 
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who is reciting a long piece of poetry. Wonderful to 
watch and hear this little creature! By no conceivable 
training could an English child of this age be taught 
so to deliver verses,—with such delightful  self- 
possession, such clearness of delivery, such amusing 
precocity of gesture. The piece she is speaking is a 
simple and pretty story of the events at Bethlehem; 
it is written in rhyming couplets, and in the measure 
of ‘Hiawatha.’ How distinctly at this moment I can 
hear the child’s voice! Not in the least strained, yet 
perfectly audible to all the listeners; the sweet Italian 
words, made yet sweeter upon the baby-lips, falling 
like the music of a summer streamlet. Upon every face 
there was a smile, but a good, kind smile, which one 
is the happier and better for seeing. At the end of the 
piece of poetry, came a prayer, still in the same verse, 
addressed to the Bambino Santissimo; the child knelt 
when she began it, and put her hands together, and 
fixed her eyes upon the wooden image with its crown 
and its jewels. The prayer finished, she sprang up at 
once, made a curtsey to the audience, and by friendly 
hands was lifted down from the platform. 

A murmur of approbation, of affectionate applause, 
went through the crowd. The women looked at each 
other and laughed quietly, and seemed proud of the 
child’s success. They were all women of the poorest 
class, either contadine (peasants), or from the obscure 
quarters of Rome; and among them was to be noted 
many a striking face, the kind of face one would wish 
to see on canvas, beautiful in the way which suggests 
noble, even heroic possibilities. The young faces 
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interested me less than those of the old; in the former 
there was often enough a rare charm, but it seemed as if 
age and experience were needed to bring out all the 
significance inherent in this type of feature. The older 
men, too, frequently possessed a remarkable dignity of 
countenance; and their figures showed well in the rough 
long cloaks. But in the matter of costume one found 
little that was noteworthy; the coloured handkerchiefs 
on the women’s heads were picturesque and of the 
locality, but the fatal influence of modern commerce 
showed itself even in the poorest, most deplorably so 
in the case of the children. Those who had been 
prepared for recitations were too often decked out with 
a vulgar smartness which reminded one of England’s 
plebeians. Well, one must forget that, and be thankful 
for the sweet child-voices and the Italian music and the 
spirit of simple goodness. 

The reciters were nearly all girls, and seldom much 
more than nine years old. When a little boy made his 
appearance on the platform, he was sure to prove 
comparatively a bungler; he came forward in a half 
shamefaced way, and spoke mechanically, and —in 
short had no business to be there at all. Now and then 
it happened that a little girl could not pluck up courage 
to face the crowd; mother or sister would lift her on to 
the platform, and she would make her bow, and even 
speak a few words, but there came the choking in the 
throat, and stammering and abashed hiding of the face. 
Many would be the efforts made to encourage her, but 
to no purpose, and then one saw her take final refuge 
in mother’s arms, where she was received with just a 
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little disappointment, but none the less with tender 
comforting, and assurance of undiminished faith. 
These were the rare exceptions. For the most part, 
an astonishing self-confidence was exhibited. And the 
word must be understood in its best sense. The children 
simply behaved as though none but a few of those they 
knew and loved were present; they enjoyed speaking 
their pieces, and in some instances were very ready 
to give them a second time, — in which case, by-the-bye, 
one observed how careful had been their instruction, 
every tone and gesture being exactly the same as in the 
first delivery. 

It appealed strongly to one’s humanity, this spectacle 
of children addressing a child; it is easy to see that the 
fathers and mothers present were moved by just this 
aspect of the observance. Appraise the religious value 
of such a practice at as low a rate as you will, it is yet 
certain that these little Roman maidens will grow up 
with a memory and an association in their hearts which 
can scarcely be fruitful of anything but pure thoughts 
and gentle pieties. 

But I must describe to you in more detail one 
incident of the ceremony. This was nothing less than 
a sort of ‘miracle play,’ a dialogue presented by two 
little girls of exceptional sweetness and cleverness. 
When they appeared upon the platform one of them 
leaned her head against the pillar, feigning to be asleep, 
— they were shepherds watching their flock by night. 
The companion of the sleeper presently becomes aware 
of a strange and wonderfully bright star; she gives a 
description of its splendour, and at length awakes the 
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second shepherd, that they may look and marvel to- 
gether. There follows a long conversation between the 
two, and in the end they are guided by heavenly voices 
to the manger of Bethlehem. Then both fall to their 
knees and worship the Bambinello, finally offering 
prayers for their parents and relatives and for their own 
guidance in life. 

This dialogue delighted the audience, and with 
reason. It was charmingly done, with delightful grace, 
with an indescribably touching ingenuousness. The 
verses were throughout of extreme simplicity, with 
scarcely a word or a thought that might not have come 
spontaneously to the children’s lips. And not the least 
wonderful thing was the effort of memory involved in 
the performance, which occupied at least twenty 
minutes; never a slip or an instant’s hesitation from 
beginning to end. 

Whilst these things were in progress at the lower 
end of the church, in the choir had begun the cele- 
bration of vespers, but this caused no interruption. 
The two ceremonies went on concurrently. When the 
singing grew loud, the children raised the pitch of their 
voices, so as still to be heard. There was constant 
accession to the throng within the church; people 
moved hither and thither, now listening to the recita- 
tions, now regarding the illumined picture in the chapel, 
now kneeling for a few minutes to participate in the 
evening office. As dusk fell, numerous candles were 
lighted in front of the various altars; the scene grew 
still more impressive amid this blending of uncertain 
rays. 
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I had moved away from the platform, but was 
recalled by the sound of a voice considerably louder 
and more mature than those to which my ear had been 
accustomed; at the same time a movement among the 
straying people indicated that some fresh attraction had 
offered itself. On drawing near I saw that the stage 
was occupied by a girl of at least twelve years old, and 
of appearance far less sympathetic than the younger. 
ones who had preceded her; she was self-conscious in 
pose and utterance, and her tones had a disagreeable 
hardness. Unfortunately these points were only too 
much in harmony with the matter of her recitation. 
This, I soon found, was a prose sermon, and the very 
last kind of sermon that should have been delivered at 
such a season and by such lips. The production, 
doubtless, of some unwisely zealous priest, it aimed at 
justifying the Christian religion against modern dis- 
belief. The arguments were painfully trite, and all 
their conventional feebleness was emphasised by the 
accents of triumphant infallibility in which the child 
had been taught to display them. She went through a 
long list of recorded miracles, the object of which had 
been to supply evidence of the truth of Christianity; 
then, passing to the present, bore witness that the signs 
and tokens of Heaven’s power were still abundantly 
manifest in those who wished to read them. One 
rhetorical passage which occurred twice or thrice 
remains in my memory, — partly because the manner 
in which it was thrown forth made it disagreeably like 
burlesque. Tace Dio? Dio non tace; favella! ‘And is 
God silent? God is not silent. He speaketh!’ But the 
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culmination of impropriety and absurdity was reached 
in a period which began: O congiurati filosofanti! ‘O, ye 
philosophers conspired together.’ With dramatic 
gesture and accent the child fulminated against those 
who in our day deem themselves wise, and gave them 
to understand that she, from the vantage-ground of her 
simplicity and her pure-mindedness, championed the 
faith against all such accursed foes. Finally, as in the 
other instances, came a prayer to the Holy Child: 
‘May Thy blessing descend upon all, and especially 
upon my parents and relatives.’ The whole oration 
was long enough to have made a respectable sermon 
in a real pulpit, but the constantly increasing audience 
followed it with close attention. As soon as the little 
girl rose from her knees and made her curtsey, there 
broke out a chorus of ‘Brava! Brava!’ 

Here was the utterly false note, the intrusion of 
modernism into what had thus far been so pleasant in 
its old-world naiveté. And I think I am not wrong in 
saying that the ‘Brava!’ of the audience was worth just 
as little as the harangue itself. Not many days previous 
to this I had conversed with an Italian gentleman on 
the religious state of his country; his matter-of-fact 
remark was, ‘We have no religion.’ As regards Italy 
in general, there can be small doubt that he spoke the 
truth. These peasants gathered in Ara Cceli still have 
a faith, however, and the more pity to hear them 
applauding its unworthy defence against something 
they did not in the least understand. 

Sorry not to have missed this detail, I quitted the 
church. The hour drew towards sunset; I stepped aside 
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to the corner of the little terrace and stood for a long 
time looking westward, watching the colours of the 
sky. Crowds of people still came and went, ascending 
and descending the long marble stairs. ‘The almanac- 
vendors, the sellers of Bambini and of pastry, still cried 
their goods; night began to darken over Rome. 

But before going my way, I again lifted the heavy 
curtain of the door and re-entered the building. There 
was now no daylight within: the recitations had come 
to an end, the choir was empty, and only a glimmer of 
tapers showed the forms of those who moved between 
the draped pillars. As to the tableau of the chapel, it 
had vanished, doors were drawn together in front of it. 
I was just in time, however, to witness its momentary 
reappearance. Two of the Franciscan brothers, one 
holding a candle, came down the aisle, pushed back 
the sliding doors, and stepped up on to the stage, now 
in gloom; there one of them took the miraculous image 
from the Madonna’s lap, and, turning to the cluster 
of observers, held it aloft. His companion knelt; so 
did many of the people. ‘Then they descended, reclosed 
the chapel, and solemnly bore away the Bambino to its 
wonted place of safety. 

So I went out again with the departing crowd, 
walked down from the Capitol, and northwards 
towards the Corso. Here was a roar of traffic, and a 
glare of shop windows; newsboys were crying their 
papers, very much as they do in London. La Riforma! 
La Riforma! There sounded the modern ring again; 
I had been spending a few hours with the ghost of old 
Rome, and now must return to the city of the present, 
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to the capital of bran-new Italy, the centre of reform 
and progress. In the Piazza della Colonna I paused 
to appreciate this privilege. This square is so named 
from its centre being occupied by the column of Marcus 
Aurelius; at present the column is surrounded by globes 
of the electric light; a favourite lounging place of the 
Romans. In the evening there are always many groups 
standing about, discussing affairs and politics and i/ 
progresso. No better spot for submitting oneself to the 
strange impressions produced by the Rome of to-day. 
A monument raised by the Senate in honour of Marcus 
Aurelius, carved with pictures of his triumphs, and 
you view it under the electric light. Add the fact that 
on the summit of the pillar stands a statue of St. Paul, 
and surely one has matter enough for musing. 

Yet, is the new world so very different from the old? 
One more recollection of this Christmas season by the 
Tiber. 

On an afternoon of delightful warmth and bright- 
ness, too precious to be passed within the walls of the 
Vatican, I rambled idly over the sacred ground of the 
Forum, and thence to the Coliseum, where, by ruined 
stairs, I mounted to one of the great arches that look 
southward. There was scarcely a chance that any other 
wanderer would seek this spot; in safe solitude I could 
sit on the mossy travertine, and bask in glorious sun- 
light, and marvel at the azure above the ruins on the 
Palatine. Below me was Constantine’s arch. It is built 
over the Via Triumphalis, along which the victorious 
armies entered old Rome; the road is now called Via 
San Gregorio and will lead you out to the tomb-bordered 
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Appian Way. Before I had been here many minutes 
I became aware of odd sounds from a field close by — 
disagreeable, monotonous shoutings of voices in unison, 
and the occasional harsh cry of someone giving orders. 
Only too evident what was going on; the field at the 
foot of the Celian Hill is a drill-ground, and raw 
companies were going through their exercises. 

The Coliseum a quarried ruin; the triumphs of the 
Triumphal Way only read of in the history of a perished 
world; — but the soil of Rome still sounding under the 
feet of men being trained to the art of slaughter. Thus 
far has i/ progresso brought us, and no further. This 
single fact obscures all others; this one point of 
similarity makes all differences trivial. So long as the 
Coliseum hears such sounds as these, there is no 
distinction worth noting between our time and that 
of Romulus. 


The year 1890 was a period of great stress. Time 
after time did he begin a new novel, each attempt 
proving abortive. His ill-health had begun seriously 
to affect his work. Moreover he seems to have experi- 
enced great difficulty in procuring suitable material. 
Low-class life in London had been adequately dealt 
with in The Nether World and some of his earlier works; 
and for the moment he was not inclined to make use 
of the impressions received on his second tour abroad, 
which included visits to Greece and Italy. After almost 
superhuman efforts to catch a glimpse of some ray of 
light on the subject of his writing, he turned his gaze 
back upon himself. Why not make more use of his 
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own literary struggles than he had hitherto done? He 
had always been excessively self-conscious, and could 
regard his own circumstances with unusual detachment. 
‘I watch and observe myself,’ to use his own words 
which have already been quoted, ‘just as much as 
others. The impulse to regard every juncture as a 
situation becomes stronger and stronger. In the midst 
of desperate misfortune I can pause to make a note 
for future use; and the afflictions of others are to me 
materials for observation.” So the happy thought 
entered his mind of setting forth in extenso the struggles 
of a literary man, and New Grud Street was the result. 
The book was begun on the 6th October, 1890, and 
completed on 6th December of the same year. The 
rapidity with which such a work was accomplished 
shows that the author had at last found a congenial 
topic. 

Early in the book we find him describing in detail 
the flat near Regent’s Park, which he occupied alone 
at the time of writing. Like Reardon’s, his habit, at 
present, was to carry on his work between the hours 
of three o’clock in the afternoon and ten or eleven 
o’clock at night. He was two-and-thirty years of age 
when he began the book, and doubtless looked and 
felt considerably older. 


Eight flights of stairs, consisting alternately of eight 
and nine steps. Amy had made the calculation, and 
wondered what was the cause of this arrangement. 
The ascent was trying, but then no-one could contest 
the respectability of the abode. In the flat immediately 
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beneath resided a successful musician, whose carriage 
and pair came at a regular hour each afternoon to take 
him and his wife for a most respectable drive. In this 
special building no-one else seemed at present to keep 
a carriage, but all the tenants were gentlefolk. 

And as to living up at the very top, why, there were 
distinct advantages —as so many people of moderate 
income are nowadays hastening to discover. The noise 
from the street was diminished at this height; no possible 
tramplers could establish themselves above your head; 
the air was bound to be purer than that of inferior 
strata; finally, one had the flat roof whereon to sit or 
expatiate in sunny weather. True that a gentle rain of 
soot was wont to interfere with one’s comfort out there 
in the open, but such minutiz are easily forgotten in 
the fervour of domestic description. It was undeniable 
that on a fine day one enjoyed extensive views. ‘The 
green ridge from Hampstead to Highgate, with Prim- 
rose Hill and the foliage of Regent’s Park in the fore- 
ground; the suburban spaces of St. John’s Wood, Maida 
Vale, Kilburn; Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, lying low by the side of the hidden river, 
and a glassy gleam on far-off hills which meant the 
Crystal Palace; then the clouded majesty of eastern 
London, crowned by St. Paul’s dome. These things 
one’s friends were expected to admire. Sunset often 
afforded rich effects, but they were for solitary musing. 

A sitting-room, a bedroom, a kitchen. But the 
kitchen was called dining-room, or even parlour at 
need; for the cooking-range lent itself to concealment 
behind an ornamental screen, the walls displayed 
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pictures and bookcases, and a tiny scullery which lay 
apart sufficed for the coarser domestic operations. This 
was Amy’s territory during the hours when her husband 
was working, or endeavouring to work. Of necessity, 
Edwin Reardon used the front room as his study. His 
writing-table stood against the window, each wall had 
its shelves of serried literature; vases, busts, engravings 
(all of the inexpensive kind) served for ornaments. 

A maid-servant, recently emancipated from the 
Board school, came at half-past seven each morning, 
and pefrained until two o’clock, by which time the 
Reardons had dined; on special pecans. her services 
were enlisted for later hours. But it was Reardon’s 
habit to begin the serious work of the day at about 
three o’clock, and to continue with brief interruptions 
until ten or eleven; in many respects an awkward 
arrangement, but enforced by the man’s temperament 
and his poverty. 

One evening he sat at his desk with a slip of manu- 
script paper before him. It was the hour of sunset. His 
outlook was upon the backs of certain large houses 
skirting Regent’s Park, and lights had begun to show 
here and there in the windows: in one room a man 
was discoverable dressing for dinner, he had not 
thought it worth while to lower the blind; in another, 
some people were playing billiards. The higher 
windows reflected a rich glow from the western sky. 

For two or three Bere Reardon had been seated in 
much the same attitude. Occasionally he dipped his 
pen into the ink and seemed about to write: but each 
time the effort was abortive. At the head of the paper 
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was inscribed ‘Chapter III,’ but that was all. And 
now the sky was dusking over; darkness would soon 
fall. 

He looked something older than his years, which 
were two-and-thirty; on his face was the pallor of mental 
suffering. Often he fell into a fit of absence, and gazed 
at vacancy with wide, miserable eyes. Returning to 
consciousness, he fidgeted nervously on his chair, 
dipped his pen for the hundredth time, bent forward 
in feverish determination to work. Useless; he scarcely 
knew what he wished to put into words, and his brain 
refused to construct the simplest sentence. — (New Grub 


Street, Ch. IV.) 


And here we have a glimpse of the author at work 
in his most difficult days. At the present time, his 
‘quantum,’ as he used to term it, consisted, on the 
average, of four closely written slips each day, though 
he occasionally exceeded this amount. But his com- 
pleted works occupied considerably more than forty-five 
days, for, naturally, there were times when a certain 
amount of re-writing had to be done. IIl-health was 
responsible for most of his unhappy forebodings: 


After all, there came a day when Edwin Reardon 
found himself regularly at work once more, ticking off 
his stipulated quantum of manuscript each four-and- 
twenty hours. He wrote a very small hand; sixty 
written slips of the kind of paper he habitually used 
would represent—thanks to the astonishing system 
which prevails in such matters: large type, wide spacing, 
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page volume. On an average he could write four such 
slips a day; so here we have fifteen days for the volume, 
and forty-five for the completed book. 

Forty-five days; an eternity in the looking forward. 
Yet the calculation gave him a faint-hearted encourage- 
ment. At that rate he might have his book sold by 
Christmas. It would certainly not bring him a hundred 
pounds; seventy-five perhaps. But even that small sum 
would enable him to pay the quarter’s rent, and then 
give him a short time, if only two or three weeks, of 
mental rest. 

* ~ * + x 

He seldom slept for more than two or three con- 
secutive hours in the night, and the time of wakefulness 
was often terrible. The various sounds which marked 
the stages from midnight to dawn had grown miserably 
familiar to him; worst torture to his mind was the 
chiming and striking of clocks. ‘Iwo of these were in 
general audible, that of Marylebone parish church, and 
that of the adjoining workhouse; the latter always 
sounded several minutes after its ecclesiastical neigh- 
bour, and with a difference of note which seemed to 
Reardon very appropriate—a thin querulous voice, 
reminding one of the community it represented. After 
lying awake for awhile he would hear quarters sounding; 
if they ceased before the fourth he was glad, for he 
feared to know what time it was. If the hour was 
complete, he waited anxiously for its number. Two, 
three, even four, were grateful; there was still a long 
time before he need rise and face the dreaded task, the 
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ere he might sleep again. But such restfulness was only 
for a moment; no sooner had the workhouse bell became 
silent than he began to toil in his weary imagination, or 
else incapable of that, to vision fearful hazards of the 


future. — (New Grub Street, Ch. IX.) 


But one must be careful to distinguish between truth 
and fiction. Similar though some of Reardon’s circum- 
stances may have been to those of my father, there is no 
true resemblance between the two men. It is Harold 
Biffen who is now the chief spokesman, and, at the time 
of writing, the author possessed not a little sympathy 
with his views as here expressed: 


‘I have thought of a new way of putting it. What I 
really aim at is an absolute realism in the sphere of the 
ignobly decent. The field, as I understand it, is a new 
one; I don’t know any writer who has treated ordinary 
vulgar life with fidelity and seriousness. Zola writes 
deliberate tragedies; his vilest figures become heroic 
from the place they fill in a strongly imagined drama. 
I want to deal with the essentially unheroic, with the 
day-to-day life of that vast majority of people who are 
at the mercy of paltry circumstance. Dickens under- 
stood the possibility of such work, but his tendency to 
melodrama on the one hand, and his humour on the 
other, prevented him from thinking of it. An instance, 
now. As I came along by Regent’s Park half an hour 
ago a man and a girl were walking close in front of me, 
love-making; I passed them slowly and heard a good 
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deal of their talk — it was part of the situation that they 
should pay no heed to a stranger’s proximity. Now, 
such a love-scene as that has absolutely never been 
written down; it was entirely decent, yet vulgar to the 
ath power. Dickens would have made it ludicrous —a 
gross injustice. Other men who deal with low-class life 
would perhaps have preferred idealising it — an absur- 
dity. For my own part, I am going to reproduce 
it verbatim, without one single impertinent suggestion 
of any point of view save that of honest reporting. 
The result will be something unutterably tedious. 
Precisely. That is the stamp of the ignobly decent 
life. If it were anything Juz tedious it would be untrue. 
I speak, of course, of its effect upon the ordinary 
reader.’ 

‘I couldn’t do it,’ said Reardon. 

“Certainly you couldn’t. You -—well, you are a 
psychological realist in the sphere of culture. You are 
impatient of vulgar circumstances.’ 

‘In a great measure because my life has been martyred 
by them.’ 

‘And for that very same reason | delight in them,’ 
cried Biffen. ‘You are repelled by what has injured 
you; I am attracted by it. This divergence is very 
interesting; but for that, we should have resembled 
each other so closely. You know that by temper we are 
rabid idealists, both of us.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘But let me go on. I want, among other things, to 
insist upon the fateful power of trivial incidents. No 
one has yet dared to do this seriously. It has often been 
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done in farce, and that’s why farcical writing so often 
makes one melancholy. You know my stock instances 
of the kind of thing I mean. There was poor Allen, 
who lost the most valuable opportunity of his life 
because he hadn’t aclean shirt to put on; and William- 
son, who would probably have married that rich girl 
but for the grain of dust that got into his eye, and 
made him unable to say or do anything at the critical 
moment.’ 

Reardon burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘There you are!’ cried Biffen, with friendly 
annoyance. 

“You take the conventional view. If you wrote of 
these things you would represent them as laughable.’ 

‘They are laughable,’ asserted the other, “however 
serious to the persons concerned. The mere fact of 
grave issues in life depending on such paltry things is 
monstrously ludicrous. Life is a huge farce, and the 
advantage of possessing a sense of humour is that it 
enables one to defy fate with mocking laughter.’ 

‘That’s all very well, but it isn’t an original view. 
I am not lacking in sense of humour, but I prefer to 
treat these aspects of life from an impartial standpoint. 
The man who laughs takes the side of a cruel omni- 
potence, if one can imagine such a thing. I want to 
take no side at all; simply to say, Look, this is the kind 
of thing that happens.’ 

‘I admire your honesty, Biffen,’ said Reardon, 
sighing. ‘You will never sell work of this kind, yet 
you have the courage to go on with it because you 
belicVewneita.n ct 
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‘I shall never,’ said Biffen, ‘write anything like a 
dramatic scene. Such things do happen in life, but so 
very rarely that they are nothing to my purpose. Even 
when they happen, by-the-bye, it is in a shape that 
would be useless to the ordinary novelist; he would 
have to cut away this circumstance, and add that. 
Why? I should like to know. Such conventionalism 
results from stage necessities. Fiction hasn’t yet out- 
grown the influence of the stage on which it originated. 
Whatever a man writes for effect is wrong and bad.’ 

“Only in your view. There may surely exist such a 
thing as the art of fiction.’ 

‘It is worked out. We must have a rest from it. 
You, now — the best things you have done are altogether 
in conflict with novelistic conventionalities. It was 
because that blackguard review of “On Neutral 
Ground” clumsily hinted this that I first thought of 
you with interest. No, no; let us copy life. When the 
man and woman are to meet for a great scene of passion, 
let it all be frustrated by one or other of them having a 
bad cold in the head, and so on. Let the pretty girl get 
a disfiguring pimple on her nose just before the ball at 
which she is going to shine. Show the numberless 
repulsive features of common decent life. Seriously, 
coldly; not a hint of facetiousness, or the thing becomes 


different!’ — (New Grub Street, Ch. X.) 


Reardon might well say, ‘There may surely exist 
such a thing as the art of fiction,’ for Biffen is 
in the same position as a painter who sees no neces- 
sity for composition in painting. Unfortunately the 
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discussion between the two men ends just at the most 
critical point. 

At this period my father did all he could to prevent 
the reviews of his books coming to his notice. He 
had no less a horror of them than he attributes to 
Reardon: 


One of Reardon’s minor worries at this time was the 
fear that by chance he might come upon a review of 
‘Margaret Home.’ Since the publication of his first 
book he had avoided as far as possible all knowledge 
of what the critics had to say about him; his nervous 
temperament could not bear the agitation of reading 
these remarks, which, however inept, define an author 
and his work to so many people incapable of judging 
for themselves. No man or woman could tell him 
anything in the way of praise or blame which he did 
not already know quite well; commendation was 
pleasant, but it so often aimed amiss, and censure was 
for the most part so unintelligent. In the case of this 
latest novel he dreaded the sight of a review as he-would 
have done a gash from a rusty knife. The judgments 
could not but be damnatory, and their expression in 
journalistic phrase would disturb his mind with evil 
rancour. No one would have insight enough to 
appreciate the nature and cause of his book’s demerits; 
every comment would be wide of the mark; sneer, 
ridicule, trite objection, would but madden him with 
a sense of injustice. — (New Grud Street, Ch. XVI.) 


The following account, which Whelpdale gives of 
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his experiences in America, contains a good deal of 
autobiographical matter, though some of the details 
are wholly fictitious. My father spent some time in 
Chicago, where he wrote short stories for several of 
the local newspapers. These stories, immature though 
they are, show the strong inclination of the author to 
dwell upon the sadder side of life, even at that early 
date. He seems to have had a natural leaning towards 
the depressing in art from his earliest years: 


‘It came to pass in those days,’ he began, ‘that I 
inherited from my godfather a small, a very small, sum 
of money. I was making strenuous efforts to write for 
magazines, with absolutely no encouragement. As 
everybody was talking just then of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, I conceived the brilliant 
idea of crossing the Atlantic, in the hope that I might 
find valuable literary material at the Exhibition — or 
Exposition as they called it—and elsewhere. I won’t 
trouble you with an account of how I lived whilst I 
still had money; sufficient that no one would accept 
the articles I sent to England, and that at last I got 
into perilous straits. I went to New York, and thought 
of returning home, but the spirit of adventure was 
strong in me. ‘I’ll go West,’ I said to myself. “There 
I am bound to find material.’ And go I did, taking an 
emigrant ticket to Chicago. It was December, and I 
should like you to imagine what a journey of a thousand 
miles by an emigrant train meant at that season. The 
cars were deadly cold, and what with that and the 
hardness of the seats I found it impossible to sleep; 
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it reminded me of tortures I had read about; I thought 
my brain would have burst with the need of sleeping. 
At Cleveland, in Ohio, we had to wait several hours in 
the night; I left the station and wandered about till I 
found myself on the edge of a great cliff that looked 
over Lake Erie. A magnificent picture! Brilliant 
moonlight, and all the lake away to the horizon frozen 
and covered with snow. The clocks struck two as I 
stood there.’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a servant who 
brought coffee. 

‘Nothing could be more welcome,’ cried Dora. ‘Mr. 
Whelpdale makes one feel quite chilly.’ 

There was laughter and chatting whilst Maud poured 
out the beverage. Then Whelpdale pursued his 
narrative. 

‘I reached Chicago with not quite five dollars in my 
pockets, and, with a courage which I now marvel at, 
I paid immediately four dollars and a half for a week’s 
board and lodging. “Well,” I said to myself, “for a 
week I am safe. If I earn nothing in that time, at least 
I shall owe nothing when I have to turn out into the 
streets.’’ It was a rather dirty little boarding-house in 
Wabash Avenue, and occupied, as I soon found, almost 
entirely by actors. There was no fireplace in my bed- 
room, and if there had been I could not have afforded 
a fire. But that mattered little; what I had to do was to 
set forth and discover some way of making money. 
Don’t suppose that I was in a desperate state of mind; 
how it was, I don’t quite know, but I felt decidedly 
cheerful. It was pleasant to be in this new region of 
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the earth, and I went about the town like a tourist who 
has abundant resources.’ 

He sipped his coffee. 

‘I saw nothing for it but to apply at the office of some 
newspaper, and as I happened to light upon the biggest 
of them first of all, I put on a bold face, marched in, 
asked if I could see the editor. There was no difficulty 
whatever about this; I was told to ascend by means of 
the “‘elevator” to an upper storey, and there I walked 
into a comfortable little room where a youngish man 
sat smoking a cigar at a table covered with print and 
manuscript. I introduced myself, stated my business. 
“Can you give me work of any kind on your paper?” 
“Well, what experience have you had?” “None what- 
ever.” The editor smiled. “I’m very much afraid you 
would be no use to us. But what do you think you 
could do?” Well now, there was but one thing that 
by any possibility I could do. I asked him: “Do you 
publish any fiction—short stories?” ‘Yes, we’re 
always glad of a short story, if it’s good.” This was a 
big daily paper; they have weekly supplements of all 
conceivable kinds of matter. “Well,” I said, “if I 
write a story of English life, will you consider it?” 
“With pleasure.’ I left him, and went out as if my 
existence were henceforth provided for.’ 

He laughed heartily, and was joined by his hearers, 

‘It was a great thing to be permitted to write a story, 
but then — what story? I went down to the shore of 
Lake Michigan; walked there for half an hour in an 
icy wind. Then I looked for a stationer’s shop, and 
laid out a few of my remaining cents in the purchase 
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of pen, ink, and paper — my stock of all these things 
was at an end when I left New York. Then back to 
the boarding-house. Impossible to write in my bed- 
room, the temperature was below zero; there was no 
choice but to sit down in the common room, a place 
like the smoke-room of a poor commercial hotel in 
England. A dozen men were gathered about the fire, 
smoking, talking, quarrelling. Favourable conditions, 
you see, for literary effort. But the story had to be 
written, and write it I did, sitting there at the end of 
a deal table; I finished it in less than a couple of days, 
a good long story, enough to fill three columns of the 
huge paper. I stand amazed at my power of concentra- 
tion as often as I think of it!’ 

‘And was it accepted?’ asked Dora. 

“You shall hear. I took my manuscript to the editor 
and he told me to come and see him again next morning. 
I didn’t forget the appointment. As I entered he smiled 
in a very promising way, and said, “‘I think your story 
will do. I’ll put it into the Saturday supplement. Call 
on Saturday morning and I'll remunerate you.” How 
well I remember that word “‘remunerate’’! I have had 
an affection for the word ever since. And remunerate 
me he did; scribbled something on a scrap of paper, 
which I presented to the cashier. The sum was eighteen 
dollars. Behold me saved!’ 

He sipped his coffee again. 

‘I have never come across an English editor who 
treated me with anything like that consideration and 
general kindliness. How the man had time, in his 
position, to see me so often, and do things in such a 
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human way, I can’t understand. Imagine any one 
trying the same at the office of a London newspaper! 
To begin with, one couldn’t see the editor at all. I 
shall always think with profound gratitude of that 
man with the peaked brown beard and pleasant 
smile.’ 

“But did the pea-nuts come after that?’ inquired 
Dora. 

“Alas! they did. For some months I supported myself 
in Chicago, writing for that same paper, and for others. 
But at length the flow of my inspiration was checked; 
I had written myself out. And I began to grow home- 
sick, wanted to get back to England. The result was 
that I found myself one day in New York again, but 
without money enough to pay for a passage home. I 
tried to write one more story. But it happened, as I 
was looking over newspapers in a reading-room, that 
I saw one of my Chicago tales copied into a paper 
published at Troy. Now Troy was not very far off, 
and it occurred to me that, if I went there, the editor 
of this paper might be disposed to employ me, seeing he 
had a taste for my fiction. And I went up the Hudson 
by steamboat. On landing at Troy, I was as badly off 
as when I reached Chicago; I had less than a dollar. 
And the worst of it was I had come on a vain errand; 
the editor treated me with scant courtesy, and no work 
was to be got. I took a little room, paying for it day 
by day, and in the meantime I fed on those loathsome 
pea-nuts, buying a handful in the street now and 
then. And I assure you I looked starvation in the 


face.’ 
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‘What sort of a town is Troy?’ asked Marian, 
speaking for the first time. 

‘Don’t ask me. They make straw hats there 
principally, and they sell pea-nuts. More I remember 
not.’ 

‘But you didn’t starve to death,’ said Maud. 

‘No, I just didn’t. I went one afternoon into a 
lawyer’s office, thinking I might get some copying 
work, and there I found an odd-looking old man, 
sitting with an open Bible on his knees. He explained 
to me that he wasn’t the lawyer; that the lawyer was 
away on business, and that he was just guarding the 
office. Well, could he help me? He meditated, and 
a thought occurred to him. “Go,” he said, “to such- 
and-such a boarding-house, and ask for Mr. Freeman 
Sterling. He is just starting on a business tour, and 
wants a young man to accompany him.” I didn’t 
dream of asking what the business was, but sped, as 
fast as my trembling limbs would carry me, to the 
address he had mentioned. I asked for Mr. Freeman 
Sterling, and found him. He was a photographer, and 
his business at present was to go about getting orders 
for the reproducing of old portraits. A good-natured 
young fellow. He said he liked the look of me, and 
on the spot engaged me to assist him in a house-to- 
house visitation. He would pay for my board and 
lodging, and give me a commission on all orders I 
obtained. Forthwith I sat down to a “square meal,” 
and ate — my conscience, how [ ate!’ 

“You were not eminently successful in that pursuit, 
I think?’ said Jasper. 
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‘I don’t think I got half-a-dozen orders. Yet that 
good Samaritan supported me for five or six weeks, 
whilst we travelled from Troy to Boston. It couldn’t 
go on; I was ashamed of myself; at last I told him that 
we must part. Upon my word, I believe he would have 
paid my expenses for another month; why, I can’t 
understand. But he had a vast respect for me because 
I had written in newspapers, and I do seriously think 
that he didn’t like to tell me I was a useless fellow. 
We parted on the very best of terms in Boston.’ 

‘And you again had recourse to pea-nuts?’ asked 
Dora. 

“Well, no. In the meantime I had written to some- 
one in England, begging the loan of just enough money 
to enable me to get home. The money came a day after 
I had seen Sterling off by train.’ -— (New Grub Street, 
Ch. XXVIII.) 


My father’s aim, throughout most of his writings, 
was to present before the public a ‘slice’ of real life. 
He had bitter memories of the days when his point of 
view was wholly misunderstood; and his sarcasm for 
those who clamoured for a story at all costs was often 
keenly expressed. Biffen is made to bear the brunt of 
such adverse criticism as the author’s early writings 
occasionally aroused: 


Milvain’s skilful efforts notwithstanding ‘Mr. Bailey, 
Grocer,’ had no success. By two publishers the book 
had been declined; the firm which brought it out 
offered the author half profits and fifteen pounds on 
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account, greatly to Harold Biffen’s satisfaction. But 
reviewers in general were either angry or coldly con- 
temptuous. ‘Let Mr. Biffen bear in mind,’ said one of 
these sages, ‘that a novelist’s first duty is to tell a story.’ 
‘Mr. Biffen,’ wrote another, ‘seems not to understand 
that a work of art must before everything else afford 
amusement.’ ‘A pretentious book of the gexre ennuyant,’ 
was the brief comment of a Society journal. A weekly 
of high standing began its short notice in a rage: “Here 
is another of those intolerable productions for which 
we are indebted to the spirit of grovelling realism. 
This author, let it be said, is never offensive, but then 
one must go on to describe his work by a succession 
of negatives; it is never interesting, never profitable, 
never — —’ and the rest. The eulogy in The West End 
had a few timid echoes. That in The Current would 
have secured more imitators, but unfortunately it 
appeared when most of the reviewing had already 
been done. And, as Jasper truly said, only a con- 
currence of powerful testimonials could have compelled 
any number of people to affect an interest in this book. 
‘The first duty of a novelist is to tell a story:’ the 
perpetual repetition of this phrase is a warning to all 
men who propose drawing from the life. Biffen only 
offered a slice of biography, and it was found to lack 
flavour. — (New Grub Street, Ch. XX XV.) 
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Since the completion of New Grub Street my father 
had settled at Exeter. A great deal of the material 
which had fired his imagination during the time of his 
life in London had now been used up, and most of 
his succeeding works bear a more purely intellectual 
stamp. His imagination could not work freely upon 
the somewhat intractable material which he now chose 
out for artistic treatment, hence the loss in artistic 
value of the novels of the succeeding period. They 
must be regarded mainly as works of the intellect; 
though in saying this I do not wish to imply that they 
are altogether devoid of the higher imaginative power. 
Speaking very generally, I mean that the author was 
now inclined to write more from the head than from 
the heart. His outlook upon life still remained much 
the same as it had been when he was engaged upon 
The Unclassed. ‘I do not dogmatise, remember,’ he 
wrote in a letter dated April 29, 1891; ‘my ideas are 
negative, and on the whole I confine myself to giving 
pictures of life as it looks to my observation. The 
outlook, certainly, is not very cheerful; impossible for 
me to see the world in a rosy light. At the best it looks 
to me only not intolerable. As for human aspirations, 
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I know not their meaning, and can conceive no credible 
explanation — even as I am unable to understand what 
is called the instinct of animals. The problem does 
not trouble me either; I have reached the stage at 
which one is content to be ignorant. The world is to 
me mere phenomenon (which literally means that 
which appears), and I study it as I do a work of art — 
but without reflecting on its origin.’ 

Born in Exile was begun on the roth March, 1891, 
and finished on the 17th July of the same year; and, 
during the writing of it, the author appears to have 
encountered no special difficulties. ‘The book contains 
many details of certain periods of his life, though great 
care is necessary in distinguishing between auto- 
biography and fiction. Into the following passage he 
introduces some of the reminiscences of his student 
life at Owen’s College, Manchester. Like Chilvers, 
he took first prizes in Senior Latin, English language 
and English literature. He also took the English Poem 
prize, which is here awarded to the hitherto undis- 
tinguished Earwaker. His ambition, however, had at 
times been thwarted, for both in the Annual Classical 
Examination for Greek and in the Higher Junior 
Classical Competition the second prizes had fallen to 
him. He could therefore sympathise with the dis- 
appointment of Godwin Peak and the others, who 
were not always as successful as they had hoped 
to be: 


Nothing could be more satisfactory than the annual 
report summarised by Principal Nares, whose melli- 
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fluous voice and daintily pedantic utterance fell upon 
expectant hearing with the impressiveness of personal 
compliment. So delivered, statistics partook of the 
grace of culture; details of academic organisation 
acquired something more than secular significance. In 
this the ninth year of its existence, Whitelaw College 
was flourishing in every possible way. Private bene- 
ficence had endowed it with new scholarships and 
exhibitions; the scheme of lectures had been extended; 
the number of its students steadily increased, and 
their successes in the field of examination had been 
noteworthy beyond precedent. Truly, the heart of 
their founder, to whom honour had this day been 
rendered, must have gladdened if he could but have 
listened to the story of dignified progress! Applause, 
loud and long, greeted the close of the address. Buck- 
land Warricombe was probably the only collegian 
who disdained to manifest approval in any way. 

“Why don’t you clap?’ asked his sister, who, girl- 
like, was excited to warmth of cheek and brightness 
of eye by the enthusiasm about her. 

‘That kind of thing is out of date,’ replied the 
young man, thrusting his hands deep into his pockets. 

As Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Dr. 
Nares began the distribution of prizes. Buckland, in 
spite of his resolve to exhibit no weakness, waited with 
unmistakeable tremor for the announcement of the 
leading name, which might possibly be his own. A 
few words of comment prefaced the declaration — never 
had it been the Professor’s lot to review more admirable 
papers than those to which he had awarded the first 
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prize. The name of the student called upon to come 
forward was — Godwin Peak. 

‘Beaten!’ escaped from Buckland’s lips. 

Mrs. Warricombe glanced at her son with smiling 
sympathy; Sidwell,: whose cheek had paled as her 
nerves quivered under the stress of expectancy, 
murmured a syllable of disappointment; Mr. Warri- 
combe set his brows and did not venture to look aside. 
A moment, and all eyes were directed upon the 
successful student, who rose from a seat half-way 
down the hall and descended the middle passage 
towards the row of Professors. He was a young man 
of spare figure and unhealthy complexion; his age 
not easily conjectured. Embarrassment no doubt 
accounted for much of the awkwardness of his de- 
meanour; but, under any circumstances, he must have 
appeared ungainly, for his long arms and legs had 
outgrown their garments, which were no fashionable 
specimens of tailoring. The nervous gravity of his 
countenance had a peculiar sternness; one might have 
imagined that he was fortifying his self-control with 
scorn of the elegantly clad people through whom he 
passed. Amid plaudits, he received from the hands of 
the Principal a couple of solid volumes, probably some 
standard work of philosophy, and, thus burdened, 
returned with hurried step'to his place. 

‘No one expected that,’ remarked Buckland to his 
father. ‘He must have crammed furiously for the 
exam. It’s outside his work for the First B.A.’ 

‘What a shame!’ Sidwell whispered to her mother; 
and the reply was a look which eloquently expressed 
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victor. 

But a second prize had been awarded. As soon as 
silence was restored, the Principal’s gracious voice 
delivered a summons to ‘Buckland Martin Warri- 
combe.’ A burst of acclamation, coming especially 
from that part of the amphitheatre where Whitelaw’s 
nurslings had gathered in greatest numbers, seemed 
to declare the second prizeman distinctly more popular 
than the first. Preferences of this kind are always to 
be remarked on such occasions. 

“Second prize be hanged!’ growled the young man, 
as, with a flush of shame on his ruddy countenance, he 
set forth to receive the honour, leaving Mr. Warri- 
combe convulsed with silent laughter. 

‘He would far rather have had nothing at all,’ 
murmured Sidwell, who shared her brother’s pique 
and humiliation. 

‘Oh, it'll do him good,’ was her father’s reply. 
‘Buckland has got into a way of swaggering.’ 

Undeniable was the swagger with which the good- 
looking, breezy lad went and returned. 

‘What is the book?’ inquired Mr. Warricombe. 

‘I don’t know—Oh, Mill’s Logic. Idiotic choice! 
They might have known I had it already.’ 

‘They clap him far more than they did Mr. Peak,’ 
Sidwell whispered to her mother, with satisfaction. 

Buckland kept silence for a few minutes, then 
muttered: 

‘There’s nothing I care about now till Chemistry 
and Geology. Here comes old Wotherspoon. Now 
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we shall know who is strongest in second aorists. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Peak takes both Senior Greek 
and Latin. I heartily hope he’ll beat that ass 
Chilvers.’ 

But the name so offensive to young Warricombe was 
the first that issued from the Professor’s lips. Beginning 
with the competition for a special classical prize, 
Professor Wotherspoon announced that the honours 
had fallen to ‘Bruno Leathwaite Chilvers.’ 

‘That young man is not badly supplied with brains, 
say what you will,’ remarked Mr. Warricombe. 

Upon Bruno Leathwaite Chilvers keen attention 
was directed; every pair of female eyes studied his 
graces, and female hands had a great part in the 
applause that greeted his arising. Applause different 
in kind from that hitherto bestowed; less noisy, but 
implying, one felt, a more delicate spirit of com- 
mendation. With perfect self-command, with singular 
facial decorum, with a walk which betokened elegant 
athleticism and safely skirted the bounds of foppery, 
Mr. Chilvers discharged the duty he was conscious of 
owing to a multitude of kinsfolk, friends, admirers. 
You would have detected something clerical in the 
young man’s air. It became the son of a popular 
clergyman, and gave promise of notable aptitude for 
the sacred career to which Bruno Leathwaite, as was 
well understood, already had designed himself. In 
matters sartorial he presented a high ideal to his fellow- 
students; this seemly attention to externals, and the 
delicate glow of health discernible through the golden 
down of his cheeks, testified the compatibility of hard 
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study and social observances. Bruno had been heard 
to say that the one thing it behoved Whitelaw to keep 
carefully in mind was the preservation of ‘tone,’ a 
quality far less easy to cultivate than mere academic 
excellence. 

“How clever he must be!’ purred Mrs. Warricombe. 
‘If he lives, he will some day be an archbishop.’ 

Buckland was leaning back with his eyes closed, 
disgusted at the spectacle. Nor did he move when 
Professor Wotherspoon’s voice made the next 
announcement. 

‘In Senior Greek, the first prize is taken by — Bruno 
Leathwaite Chilvers.’ 

“Then I suppose Peak comes second,’ muttered 
Buckland. 

So it proved. Summoned to receive the inferior 
prize, Godwin Peak, his countenance harsher than 
before, his eyes cast down, moved ungracefully to 
the estrade. And during the next half-hour this two- 
fold exhibition was several times repeated. In Senior 
Latin, in Modern and Ancient History, in English 
Language and Literature, in French, first sounded 
the name of Chilvers, whilst to the second award was 
invariably attached that of Peak. Mrs. Warricombe’s 
delight expressed itself in every permissible way: on 
each occasion she exclaimed, ‘How clever he is!’ 
Sidwell cast frequent glances at her brother, in whom 
a shrewder eye could have divined conflict of feelings 
— disgust at the glorification of Chilvers and involuntary 
pleasure in the successive defeats of his own conqueror 
in Philosophy. Buckland’s was by no means an 
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ignoble face; venial malice did not ultimately prevail 
in him. 

‘It’s Peak’s own fault,’ he declared at length, with 
vexation. ‘Chilvers stuck to the subjects of his course. 
Peak has been taking up half-a-dozen extras, and 
they’ve done for him. I shouldn’t wonder if he went 
in for the Poem and the Essay: I know he was thinking 
about both.’ 

Whether Godwin Peak had or had not endeavoured 
for these two prizes remained uncertain. When, 
presently, the results of the competition were made 
known it was found that in each case the honour had 
fallen to a young man hitherto undistinguished. His 
name was John Edward Earwaker. Externally he 
bore a sort of generic resemblance to Peak, for his 
face was thin and the fashion of his clothing indicated 
narrow means. 

‘I never heard you mention him,’ said Mr. Warri- 
combe, turning to his son with an air of surprise. 

‘I scarcely know him at all; he’s only in one or two 
of my classes. Peak is thick ie him.’ 

The subject of the prize poem was ‘Alaric’; that of 
the essay, “Trade Unionism.’ So it was ara that 
John Edward Earwaker did not lack versatility of 
intellect. 

On the rising of the Professor of Chemistry, Buck- 
land had once more to subdue signs of expectancy. 
He knew he had done good papers, but his confidence 
in the result was now clouded by a dread of the second 
prize — which indeed fell to him, the first being taken 
by a student of no account save in this special subject. 
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Keen was his mortification; he growled, muttered, 
shrugged his shoulders nervously. 

‘If I had foreseen this, you’d never have caught 
me here,’ was his reply when Sidwell whispered 
consolation. 

There still remained a chance for him, signalled by 
the familiar form of Professor Gale. Geology had been 
a life-long study with Martin Warricombe, and his son 
pursued it with hereditary aptitude. Sidwell and her 
mother exchanged a look of courageous hope; each 
felt convinced that the genial Professor could not so 
far disregard private feeling as to place Buckland 
anywhere but at the head of the class. 

“The results of the examination are fairly good; I’m 
afraid I can’t say more than that.’ Thus rang out Mr. 
Gale’s hearty voice. “As for the first two names on my 
list, I haven’t felt justified in placing either before the 
other. I have bracketed them, and there will be two 
prizes. LThe names are — Godwin Peak and Buckland 
Martin Warricombe.’ — (Born in Exile, Part I, Ch. I.) 


The title of my father’s prize poem, which he had 
in mind when he mentioned the achievement of Ear- 
waker, was Ravenna. The latter is well worth printing, 
for it enables one to realise the unusual mental develop- 
ment of the author who had barely reached his sixteenth 
birthday. It was written in the year 1873; the imaginary 
distribution of prizes at the beginning of Born in Exile 
is described as taking place in the summer of 1874: 
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RAVENNA 
Morro—‘Quis talia fando, Temperet a lacrimis?’ 


I 


One evening, as beneath an oak-tree old 
I read, reclining, by the fading light, 
The sun departing tinged the page with gold, 
And the wind whispered to the leaves, good night. 
I read of emp’rors old, and kings of might 
Who ruled in fair Ravenna. Fancy clear 
Peopled the landscape fading on the sight, 
While on each passing breeze I seem’d to hear 
The roar of Hadria’s waves borne near, and yet more 
near. 


II 


There was a plain on old Italia’s shore, 
Where silver Padus rolls his winding stream; 
Green was the grass, and fresh, and all things wore 
The semblance of a country in a dream, 
Where all by worldly care unwearied seem. 
A little strand sloped gently to the side, 
And there were stones, that did outshine the cream 
Of foam, and glistening shells were scatter’d wide, 
And ocean’s flowers in wreaths by beauteous mermaids 
tied. 
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III 


Such bound’ry marked the hoary Ocean’s sway; 
But on the land the scene was lovelier still. 

The rich and verdant plain stretched far away, 
In hazy distance bounded by a hill, 

Blue as the heav’ns, the source of many a rill. 
And Ocean gazing often rais’d his head, 

And longed to approach, restrain’d by Nature’s will. 
But once he rose from out his wonted bed, 

And round the beauteous plain his mighty arms he 

spread. 


IV 


And thus did Ocean gain his wished-for prize; 
Nor long alone unenvied sway possess’d. 
New rivals for his fair domain arise, 
The future monarchs of that country blest. 
A little band, by cruel war oppress’d, 
Expell’d their home upon the deep were cast; 
And coasting in their skiffs they slow progress’d 
Along the shore, and reach’d the place at last, 
Where Ocean had of late attained his conquest vast. 


Vv 


Their skiffs they guided ’mongst the beauteous isles, 
Which still remain’d above th’ o’erflowing deep; 
And faces once again were lit with smiles, 
Which grief heart-rending lately forced to weep. 
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Along the channels, which like serpents creep 
Between the islets, till a spot they found, 
Broad, fair, and grassy; joyful forth they leap, 
Their shallops to the shingly shore they bound, 
Forgetful of their pain, they hail’d the blessed ground. 


* * * * % 


VI 


The rolling years have run their course along. 
A lofty city graces Hadria’s shore. 
For ever echoing with the busy throng; 
By weary war-worn warriors held no more, 
Nor wearing the rude garb which once it wore. 
Lo where the mighty harbours spreading rise 
Secure retreat when tossing billows roar! 
An emp’ror’s fleet at anchor proudly lies, 
And all the haven rings with busy sailors’ cries. 


VII 


Behold her mansions, warriors’ rich abodes 
Where native wealth with eastern produce vies! 
Behold where temples to her country’s gods, 
Exhausting worldly strength and art arise, 
Majestic buildings towering to the skies! 
The gilded ships from storms her havens keep, 
And, rising high, the mariner descries 
Her beacons, flashing far across the deep, 


When all the land and sea is hush’d in drowsy sleep! 
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VIII 


Ravenna’s star still brightens. Lo where proud 
An emp’ror’s palace rises! Soldiers, slaves, 
The glittering pageant, and the cringing crowd 
That ever follows royalty. There waves 
Th’ imperial banner, and unceasing raves 
The mingled multitude. War’s victim here 
Dragging along his weary fetters, craves 
A conqueror’s mercy. Nations far and near 
Respect Ravenna’s name, while many trembling fear. 


IX 


Sov’reigns though mighty all must bow to death, 
Ravenna’s high-born emp’rors passed away. 
They lived their life, and yielded up their breath, 

Their bodies mingling with the common clay, — 
The tombstone marked the grave wherein they lay. 
Not so their city, fated still to be, 
Not yet has shone Ravenna’s brightest day; 
In happy peace she waits the hour to see, 
When Gothic slaves shall rise, from Roman fetters free. 


x 


Nor distant is the day. A few short years, — 
So short and yet so full of changes great, — 
In regal robes a Gothic king appears 
Upon the throne where erst the Czsars sate, 
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In all the majesty and pomp of state. 
With joy the monarch new Ravenna hails, 
Rome’s tyrants she had only learned to hate, 
The city, free, her country’s fate bewails, 
Alas for gentle peace, when vengeful pride assails! 


XI 


But fiercer battles thou hast yet to fight, 
Ravenna! Nobler triumphs yet to gain. 
Lo! where advances, confident in might, 
A hostile army o’er thy sacred plain, 
Which ’neath their heavy trampling rings again. 
Now bowmen, bravely your dread weapons wield! 
Now guardians of the walls each sinew strain! 
Now gallant youths, march forth upon the field, 
And save your city’s towers, which never learned to 


yield. 


XII 


’Gainst her fair walls each morn the foes renew 
Th’ attack, but vainly all their powers engage. 
Still her defenders staunch, her bulwarks true, 
Unmoved withstand the opposers’ fiercest rage, 
Beard their proud strength, and dubious battle wage. 
Assault and sally fill the clouded day, 
Nor time doth seem the evils to assuage. 
Fast rooted is the hostile fierce array, 
And custom smoothes the wonted horrors of the fray. 
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XIII 


Thrice beauteous Spring, in flowery garment dress’d 
Tripp’d o’er the earth, and cast her blessings wide; 
Thrice with his beams the sultry god oppress’d 
The lands, and winding rivers’ courses dried; 
Thrice golden Autumn came, and reapers plied 
Their sickles, ’midst the scenes of rustic mirth; 
And thrice with icy breath and hasty stride 
Hoar Winter paced upon the frozen earth, — 
Ere yet Ravenna yielded to disastrous dearth. 


XIV 


She yielded, and in triumph slow proceed 
The conquering armies neath her portals proud. 

The brave Theod’ric mounted on his steed, 
Fierce-glancing, rode before th’ excited crowd, 

Which hailed him king and victor, shouting loud. 
Low bent before him as he passed along 

The conquered, by war’s troubles earthward bow’d. 
Joyful he rode before the mingled throng, 

And straightway on his throne he sat, a monarch strong. 


2AY 


The strife is done, the brilliant triumph o’er, 
The dead alone possess the silent strand; 
The pale-faced moon in peace looks down once more, 
And pours her beams o’er Ocean and o’er land. 
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The temples that within the city stand 
Shine bright beneath her rays, the ripples small 
That tim’rous roll upon the sparkling sand, 
Bursting in showers of glittering silver fall, 
Breaking the silence charmed which broodeth over all. 


XVI 


A long, long calm succeeds the troubled days, 
And works of peace supplant the feats of war. 
Theod’ric now Ravenna’s people sways, 
No raging discord nears their joys to mar, 
Each morning they beheld the sun afar, 
Slow from the Ocean raise his golden crest; 
While sunk before his beams th’ opposing star. 
Each eve with long-drawn shadows pass to rest, 
Behind the azure hills which bound the radiant west. 


XVII 


Thus pass’d the happy years, and joy and rest 
Seemed evermore to be Ravenna’s share; 
Too happy far to be with thoughts oppress’d 
For future days, where any change was rare; 
The day its own; the morrow bore iss care, 
But gathering clouds portend the dark event; 
Rejoice, blind mortals, till your foes appear. 
The fatal bolt the lowering cloud hath rent, 
And mourning for its monarch every head is bent. 
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XVIII 


Now hurrying evils follow thick and fast, 
Death in her walls, the Roman at her gate 
The shout of battle, and the trumpet’s blast; 
Fast rushes on inevitable fate, 
And slowly sinks Ravenna’s mighty state. 
Tyrants possess thee, freedom leaves thy halls, 
Unnumbered evils close about thee wait, 
"Neath man’s destroying hand thy glory falls, 
Thy destiny fulfill’d, resistless ruin calls. 


* %* * * * 


2) 


XIX 


Ravenna! Fallen is thy power and pride, 

The gloomy garb of tombs is thy attire; 
But “neath one stone thy ruins cannot hide, 

O’er which burns genius’ everlasting fire, 
Sleeps the great master of the Italian lyre! 

Not in thy monarchs proud and vict’ries trust, 
For these will perish in oblivion dire; 

But when they fade away, as fade they must, 

Still will thy name be cherished for that sacred dust. 


XX 


O time! Great monarch, who in crumbling halls 
Swayest the sceptre o’er the subject lands! 
Each earth-born potentate before thee falls, 
All things unswerving bow to thy commands! 
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O great and just one! Ever ’neath thy hands 
Worth is rewarded, crimes are brought to light; 
Nor mighty grief before thy empire stands, 
But thou subdu’st him, and his baneful blight, 


Driv’st from the weary mind with joy and visions bright. 


XXI 


Great Source of all! To thee all things return! 
Earth’s riches, cities, kingdoms — all are thine! 

Thou nourishest thy offspring, till they learn 
’Gainst thy all-ruling sceptre to combine 

Their earthly wisdom, and new laws assign; 
But then on them thy. mighty hand thou lay’st 

To check that pride which tempts its own decline, 
Their towering mansions in their growth thou 

stay’ st, 
And where before was wealth and beauty, all is waste. 


Though Godwin Peak is very far from being a 
portrait of the author, yet he possesses not a few of 
the latter’s mental characteristics. For instance, from 
his boyhood my father had grown to detest religious 
dogma; and this feeling arose, I think, chiefly because 
of the shallowness and want of intellectual curiosity on 
the part of those religious people with whom he had 
come into contact. Religious doctrine in its higher 
sense, as he came to realise later, has a strong intellectual 
basis, and is capable of appeal both to the learned and 
unlearned. My father formed his early notions on the 
subject of religion from the observation of religious 
people whose outlook upon life was somewhat restricted, 
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and who in consequence lost the full significance 
of their faith. He mistook the religion of those 
who laid undue emphasis upon certain of its external 
aspects — who were ignorant of much of its true bearing 
upon their daily life and work—for the full-grown 
religion which embraces all that is best in science, art 
and literature. In his later work, The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft, he mentions that he had been reading 
Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal, and adds, ‘One is better for 
having lived a-while with “‘Messieurs de Port-Royal’; 
the best of them were, surely, not far from the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Theirs is not, indeed, the Christianity of 
the first age; we are among theologians, and the shadow 
of dogma has dimmed those divine hues of the early 
morning, yet ever and anon there comes a cool, sweet 
air, which seems not to have blown across man’s 
common world, which bears no taint of mortality.’ 
(4utumn, VIII.) Carrying his thoughts back to certain 
Christmas Days of his childhood, when he was taken 
to church, he remarks that he ‘loved the notes of the 
organ, but, even in his childish mind, distinguished 
clearly between the music and its local motive. More 
than that, he could separate the melody of word and 
of thought from their dogmatic significance, enjoying 
the one whilst wholly rejecting the other. “‘On earth 
peace, goodwill to men” — already that line was among 
the treasures of his intellect, but only, no doubt, 
because of its rhythm, its sonority. . . . To-day, I 
listen with no heretical promptings. The music, 
whether of organ or of word, is more to me than ever; 
the literal meaning causes me no restiveness.’ (Henry 
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Ryecroft, Winter, XIX.) Incidentally, it is interesting 
to observe a tendency in the author, on certain occasions, 
to dwell with enjoyment upon the external aspect of 
things, without so much as giving a thought to their 
essence. He could revel in a sentence of noble English, 
whilst remaining oblivious of its still more noble 
significance. For the greater part of his life, though 
not for the whole of it, he was, what he has already 
termed himself, an observer of phenomena. 

To return to the childhood of Godwin Peak, we 
read: 


Already it was the habit of his mind to associate 
popular dogma with intellectual shallowness; herein, 
as at every other point which fell within his scope, he 
had begun to scorn average people, and to pride himself 
intensely on views which he found generally condemned. 
Day by day he grew into a clearer understanding of the 
memories bequeathed to him by his father; he began 
to interpret remarks, details of behaviour, instances of 
wrath, which, though they had stamped themselves on 
his recollection, conveyed at the time no precise 
significance. 

x # * * 

The brutally healthy boy contemns the female sex 
because he sees it incapable of his own athletic sports, 
but Godwin was one of those upon whose awaking 
intellect is forced a perception of the brain-defect so 
general in women when they are taught so few 
of life’s graces and none of its serious concerns, — 
their paltry prepossessions, their vulgar sequaciousness, 
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their invincible ignorance, their absorption in a petty 
self. 
* * * * * 

As a matter of course the boys accompanied their 
mother each Sunday morning to the parish church, 
and this ceremony was becoming an insufferable tax 
on Godwin’s patience. It was not only that he hated 
the name of religion, and scorned with much fierceness 
all who came in sympathetic contact therewith; the 
loss of time seemed to him an oppressive injury, 
especially now that he began to suffer from restricted 
leisure. He would not refuse to obey his mother’s wish, 
but the sullenness of his Sabbatic demeanour made the 
whole family uncomfortable. As often as possible he 
feigned illness. He tried the effect of dolorous sighs 
and groans; but Mrs. Peak could not dream of con- 
ceding a point which would have seemed to her the 
condonation of deadly sin. ‘When I am a man!’ 
muttered Godwin. ‘Ah, when I am a man!’ — (Born 
pmisaenvart1,:Ch. 11.) 


These passages express my father’s early attitude of 
revolt towards what he termed ‘popular dogma,’ and 
towards all organised religion; as well as his scorn for 
the ‘paltry prepossessions’ of women. Yet, in later 
years, when questioned by his sister as to the training 
of his elder son, he said, “Teach him all the religion 
you can; it is the only thing that will do him any good.’ 
Those who are inclined to criticise his attitude towards 
the Sunday observance of religion must not fail to 
take into account the somewhat indifferent example 
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set by so many practising Christians, who are able to 
reconcile with their faith the unkind word of every day; 
which is, and has always been, so destructive of home- 
life. The following is the impression which Henry 
Ryecroft formed of family-life: ‘Of how many dwellings 
can it be said that no word of anger is ever heard beneath 
its roof, and that no unkindly feeling ever exists between 
the inmates? Most men’s experience would seem to 
justify them in declaring that, throughout the inhabited 
world, no such house exists.’ (Summer, VI.) Whilst it 
is to be hoped that such a view 1s somewhat exaggerated, 
one cannot but observe that those who are most ready 
with their condemnation of our great men for their lack 
of religion are often themselves responsible for the 
false religious impression which has been created in 
the minds of the latter by the notable contrast between 
their Sabbatic demeanour and their attitude towards 
daily life and work. 

Until the last few years of his life, Sunday was always 
a day of unhappiness to my father, though the mere 
sentiment of hymns could bring tears to his ‘eyes. 
Peak’s idiosyncrasy is somewhat similar: 


Sunday was always a day of weariness and despond- 
ency, and at present he suffered from the excitement 
of his conversation with Sidwell, followed as it had been 
by a night of fever. Extravagant hope had given place 
to a depression which could see nothing beyond the 
immediate gloom. Until mid-day he lay in bed. After 
dinner, finding the solitude of his little room intoler- 
able, he went out to walk in the streets. 
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Not far from his door some children had gathered in 
a quiet corner, and were playing at a game on the pave- 
ment with pieces of chalk. As he drew near, a police- 
man, observing the little group, called out to them in a 
stern voice: 

‘Now then! What are you doing there? Don’t you 
know what day it is?’ 

The youngsters fled, conscious of shameful 
delinquency. 

There it was! There spoke the civic voice, the 
social rule, the public sentiment! Godwin felt that the 
policeman had rebuked him, and in doing so had 
severely indicated the cause of that isolation which he 
was condemned to suffer. Yes, all his life he had 
desired to play games on Sunday; he had never been 
able to understand why games on Sunday should be 
forbidden. And the angry laugh which escaped him 
as he went by the guardian of public morals declared 
the impossibility of his ever being at one with com- 
munities which made this point the prime test of 
worthiness. 

He walked on at a great speed, chafing, talking to 
himself. His way took him through Heavitree (when 
Hooker saw the light here, how easy to believe that the 
Anglican Church was the noblest outcome of human 
progress), and on and on, until by a lane with red banks 
of sandstone thick with ferns, shadowed with noble 
boughs, he came to a hamlet which had always been 
one of his favourite resorts, so peacefully it lay amid 
the exquisite rural landscape. The cottages were all 
closed and silent; hark for the reason! From the old 
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church sounded an organ prelude, then the voice of 
the congregation, joining in one of the familiar 
hymns. 

A significant feature of Godwin’s idiosyncrasy. 
Notwithstanding his. profound hatred and contempt 
of multitudes, he could never hear the union of many 
voices in song but his breast heaved and a choking 
warmth rose in his throat. Even where prejudice 
wrought most strongly with him, it had to give way 
before this rush of emotion; he often hurried out of 
earshot when a group of Salvationists were singing, 
lest the involuntary sympathy of his senses should 
agitate and enrage him. At present he had no wish 
to draw away. He entered the churchyard, and found 
the leafy nook with a tombstone where he had often 
rested. And as he listened to the rude chanting of 
verse after verse, tears fell upon his cheeks. 

This sensibility was quite distinct from religious 
feeling. If the note of devotion sounding in that simple 
strain had any effect upon him at all, it merely intensified 
his consciousness of pathos as he thought of the many 
generations that had worshipped here, living and dying 
in a faith which was at best a helpful delusion. He 
could appreciate the beautiful aspects of Christianity 
as a legend, its nobility as a humanising power, its rich 
results in literature, its grandeur in historic retrospect. 
But at no moment in his life had he felt it as a spiritual 
influence. So far from tending in that direction, as he 
sat and brooded here in the churchyard, he owed to 
his fit of tearfulness a courage which determined him 
to abandon all religious pretences, and henceforth trust 
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only to what was sincere in him — his human passion. — 


(Born in Exile, Part IV, Ch. III.) 


By way of comment on the foregoing passage I will 
here quote the author’s maturer views as expressed by 
Henry Ryecroft. He has even forgotten the weariness 
and despondency which Sunday used to bring him: 


There was a time when it delighted me to flash my 
satire on the English Sunday; I could see nothing but 
antiquated foolishness and modern hypocrisy in this 
weekly pause from labour and from bustle. Now I 
prize it as an inestimable boon, and dread every 
encroachment upon its restful stillness. Scoff as I 
might at “Sabbatarianism,’ was I not always glad when 
Sunday came? The bells of London churches and 
chapels are not soothing to the ear, but when I re- 
member their sound — even that of the most aggressively 
pharisaic conventicle, with its one dire clapper —I find 
it associated with a sense of repose, of liberty. This 
day of the seven I granted to my better genius; work 
was put aside, and, when Heaven permitted, trouble 
forgotten.—(The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 
Summer, IV.) 


Here the author gives an exact description of himself 
as a boy: 


No common lad. A youth whose brain glowed 
like a furnace, whose heart throbbed with tumult 
of high ambitions, of inchoate desires; endowed with 
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knowledge altogether exceptional for his years; a nature 
essentially militant, displaying itself in innumerable 
forms of callow intolerance — apt, assuredly, for some 
vigorous part in life, but as likely as not to rush head- 
long on traverse roads if no judicious mind assumed 
control of him. What is to be done with the boy? — 
(Born in Exile, Part 1, Ch. IT.) 


The author shared with Godwin Peak both the 
desire to excel at College and also a certain intellectual 
arrogance which was not always attractive: 


It being customary for the regular students of 
Whitelaw to graduate at London University, Peak 
passed his matriculation, and worked on for the 
preliminary test then known as First B.A. In the 
meanwhile he rose steadily, achieving distinction in 
the College. The more observant of his teachers 
remarked him even where he fell short of academic 
triumph, and among his fellow-students he had the 
name of a stern ‘sweater,’ one not easily beaten where 
he had set his mind on excelling. He was not generally 
liked, for his mood appeared unsocial, and a repelling 
arrogance was sometimes felt in his talk.—(Born in 


Exile, Part I, Ch. IT.) 


There is a good deal of autobiography in the 
following passage: 


The sums of money with which he was furnished 
fell short of a reasonable total for bare necessities. 
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. . . The first month saw him compelled to contract 
his diet, that he might purchase books; thenceforth he 
rarely had enough to eat. His landlady supplied him 
with breakfast, tea and supper—each repast of the 
very simplest kind; for dinner it was understood that 
he repaired to some public table, where meat and 
vegetables, with perchance a supplementary sweet 
when nature demanded it, might be had for about a 
shilling. That shilling was not often at his disposal. 
Dinner as it is understood by the comfortably clad, 
the ‘regular meal’ which is a part of English respect- 
ability, came to be represented by a small pork-pie, or 
even a couple of buns, eaten at a little shop over 
against the College. After a long morning of mental 
application this was poor refreshment; the long after- 
noon which followed, again spent in vigorous study, 
could not but reduce a growing frame to ravenous 
hunger. Tea and buttered bread were the means of 
appeasing it, until another four hours’ work called for 
reward in the shape of bread and cheese. Even yet the 
day’s toil was not ended. Godwin sometimes read long 
after midnight, with the result that, when at length he 
tried to sleep, exhaustion of mind and body kept him 
for a long time feverishly wakeful. 
* * * * * 

Sunday was an interval of leisure. Rejoicing in 
deliverance from Sabbatarianism, he generally spent 
the morning in a long walk, and the rest of the day was 
devoted to non-collegiate reading. He had subscribed 
to a circulating library, and thus obtained new publica- 
tions recommended to him in the literary paper which 
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again taxed his stomach. Mere class-work did not 
satisfy him. He was possessed with throes of spiritual 
desire, impelling him towards that world of unfettered 
speculation which he had long indistinctly imagined. 
It was a great thing to learn what the past could teach, 
to set himself on the common level of intellectual men; 
but he understood that College learning could not be 
an end in itself, that the Professors to whom he listened 
either did not speak out all that was in their minds, or, 
if they did, were far from representing the advanced 
guard of modern thought. With eagerness he at length 
betook himself to the teachers of philosophy and of 
geology. Having paid for these lectures out of his own 
pocket, he felt as if he had won a privilege beyond the 
conventional course of study, an initiation to a higher 
sphere of intellect. The result was disillusion. Not even 
in these class-rooms could he hear the word for which 
he waited, the bold annunciation of a newly-discovered 
law, the science which had completely broken with 
tradition. He came away unsatisfied, and brooded upon 
the possibilities which would open for him when he was 
no longer dependent. . 

His evening work at home was subject to a disturb- 
ance which would have led him to seek other lodgings, 
could he have hoped to find any so cheap as these. 
The landlady’s son, a lank youth of the clerk species, 
was wont to amuse himself from eight to ten with 
practice on a piano. By dint of perseverance he had 
learned to strum two or three hymnal melodies 
popularised by American evangelists; occasionally he 
even added the charm of his voice, which had a 
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pietistic nasality not easily endured by an ear of any 
refinement. Not only was Godwin harassed by the 
recurrence of these performances; the tunes worked 
themselves into his brain, and sometimes throughout 
a whole day their burden clanged and squalled in- 
cessantly on his mental hearing. He longed to entreat 
forbearance from the musician, but an excess of 
delicacy — which always ruled his behaviour — kept him 
silent. Certain passages in the classics, and many an 
elaborate mathematical formula, long retained for him an 
association with the cadences of revivalist hymnody. 

Like all proud natures condemned to solitude, he 
tried to convince himself that he had no need of society, 
that he despised its attractions, and could be self- 
sufficing. So far was this from the truth that he often 
regarded with bitter envy those of his fellow-students 
who had the social air. . . . (Born in Exile, Part I, 
Chet.) 


And here again the author is describing himself: 


With the growth of his militant egoism, there had 
developed in Godwin Peak an excess of nervous 
sensibility which threatened to deprive his character 
of the initiative rightly belonging to it. Self-assertion 
is the practical complement of self-esteem. To be 
largely endowed with the latter quality, yet constrained 
by a coward delicacy to repress it, is to suffer martyrdom 
at the pleasure of every robust assailant, and in the end 
be driven to the refuge of a moody solitude. — (Born in 
Exile, Part I, Ch. III.) 
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Excessive mental endowments, coupled with acute 
self-consciousness, are by no means conducive to social 
intercourse. The author no doubt felt great sympathy 
with Peak when he described him thus: 


Such play of the imaginative and_ speculative 
faculties accounts for the common awkwardness of 
intelligent young men in society that is strange to 
them. Only the cultivation of a double consciousness 
puts them finally at ease. Impossible to converse with 
suavity, and to heed the forms of ordinary good- 
breeding, when the brain is absorbed in all manner of 
new problems; one must learn to act a part, to control 
the facial mechanism, to observe and anticipate, even 
whilst the intellect is spending its sincere energy on 
subjects unavowed. The perfectly graceful man will 
always be he who has no strong apprehension either 
of his own personality or of that of others, who lives 
on the surface of things, who can be interested without 
emotion, and surprised, without contemplative impulse. 
Never yet had Godwin Peak uttered a word that was 
worth listening to, or made a remark that declared 
his mental powers, save in most familiar colloquy. — 


(Born in Exley Part l, Che iit.) 


In view of the attitude of certain clergy in the 
English Church to-day, the following discourse of the 


Rev. Bruno Chilvers is of some interest: 


“There is distinct need of an infusion of the scientific 
spirit into the work of the Church. The churchman 
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hitherto has been, as a matter of course, of the literary 
stamp; hence much of our trouble during the last half 
century. It behoves us to go in for science — physical, 
economic — science of every kind. Only thus can we 
resist the morbific influences which inevitably beset an 
Established Church in times such as these. I say it 
boldly. Let us throw aside our Hebrew and our Greek, 
our commentators ancient and modern! Let us have 
done with polemics and with compromises! What we 
have to do is to construct a spiritual edifice on the 
basis of scientific revelation. I use the word revelation 
advisedly. The results of science are the divine message 
to our age; to neglect them, to fear them, is to remain 
under the old law whilst the new is demanding our 
adherence, to repeat the Jewish error of bygone time. 
Less of St. Paul and more of Darwin! Less of Luther 
and more of Herbert Spencer!’ 

‘Shall I have the pleasure of hearing this doctrine 
at St. Margaret’s?’ Peak inquired. 

‘In a form suitable to the intelligence of my 
parishioners, taken in the mass. Were my hands 
perfectly free, I should begin by preaching a series of 
sermons on The Origin of Species. Sermons! An 
obnoxious word! One ought never to use it. It signifies 
everything inept, inert.’ 

‘Is it your serious belief, then, that the mass of 
parishioners — here or elsewhere —are ready for this 
form of spiritual instruction?’ 

‘Most distinctly — given the true capacity in the 
teacher. Mark me; I don’t say that they are capable 
of receiving much absolute knowledge. What I desire 
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is that their minds shall be relieved from a state of 
harassing conflict— put at the right point of view. 
They are not to think that Jesus of Nazareth teaches 
faith and conduct incompatible with the doctrines of 
Evolutionism. They are not to spend their lives in 
kicking against the pricks, and regard as meritorious 
the punctures which result to them. The establishment 
in their minds of a few cardinal facts — that is the first 
step. Then let the interpretation follow — the solace, 
the encouragement, the hope for eternity!’ — (Born in 


veaile; attay enn es) 


Denzil Quarrier (written during the autumn of 1891) 
was intended by the author to be a strong defence of 
conventionality. Chapter VII contains a characteristic 
description of stage-fright, which I cannot do better 
than quote. Denzil Quarrier has promised, at a late 
hour, to deliver a lecture entitled, ‘Woman: Her Place 


in Modern Life’: 


The clock pointed to eight. Punctually to the 
moment a side-door was thrown open, and a procession 
of gentlemen ascended the platform. Members of the 
committee seated themselves in a row of arm-chairs; 
Mr. William Glazzard took his place not far from the 
reading desk, and behind it subsided the lecturer — 

In these instants Denzil Quarrier was the prey of 
sudden panic. He had imagined that his fortitude was 
proof against stage-fright, but between the door and 
his seat on the platform he suffered horribly. His 
throat was parched and constricted; his eyes dazzled 
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so that he could see nothing; his limbs were mere 
automatic mechanism; he felt as though someone had 
set his ears on fire. He strove wildly to recollect his 
opening sentences; but they were gone. How was he 
to fill up a mortal hour with coherent talk when he had 
not command of one phrase? He had often reproved 
himself for temerity, and now the weakness had 
brought its punishment. What possessed him to run 
into such a—? 

The chairman had risen and was_ speaking. 


‘Pleasure — — introduce -— — Mr. Denzil Quarrier — — 
not unknown to many of you— — almost a moment’s 
notice — — much indebted — —’ 


An outbreak of applause, and then dead silence. 
The ticking of the clock became audible. Some 
external force took hold upon him, lifted him from 
the chair, and impelled him a few steps forward. 
Some voice, decidedly not his own, though it appeared 
to issue from his throat, uttered the words: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.’ And before the 
sound had ceased, there flashed into his thoughts a 
story concerning an enlightened young lady of Stock- 
holm, who gave a lecture to advance the theory that 
woman’s intellect suffered from the habit of allowing 
her hair to grow so long. It was years since this trifle 
had recurred to his mind; it came he knew not how, 
and he clutched at it like the drowning man at a straw. 
Before he really understood what he was about, he 
had begun to narrate the anecdote, and suddenly, to 
his astonishment, he was rewarded with universal 
peals of laughter. The noise dispelled his anguish of 
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nervousness; he drew a deep breath, grasped the table 
before him, and was able to speak as freely as if he had 
been on his own hearth-rug in Clement’s Inn. 


The year that followed the completion of Denzil 
Quarrier was as difficult a one as the author had ever 
experienced. Once more, as in the months prior to 
the writing of New Grub Street, he was driven almost 
to despair in his efforts to find suitable material for 
his next work. No less than twelve fresh beginnings 
had to be made before he saw his way clearly. Once, 
however, a subject occurred to him, he seems to have 
made rapid progress. The Odd Women was begun in 
the middle of August, 1892, and finished on the 4th 
October of the same year. The author had been 
concentrating his thoughts more and more exclusively 
upon the various social problems which civilisation 
presented. [ll-health, coupled with fresh difficulties 
which had entered into his life, had helped to increase 
a certain bitterness of outlook that had been growing 
in him for some years; and the result was that his 
writings tended to become more and more coldly 
critical, and more and more wanting in human feeling. 
The idea occurs to one that, were it not for his pressing 
need of money, he might with advantage have given 
expression to his theories through the medium of 
essays. Social problems can only be set forth in fiction 
when strictly subordinated to the highly imaginative 
portrayal of material which is capable of artistic treat- 
ment. For the moment he had ceased to paint life; he 
had concentrated his efforts upon dissecting and 
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analysing it, as a botanist would dissect and analyse 
a flower. The result was scientific rather than artistic. 

The trials due to incompatibility of temperament 
between husband and wife figure largely in my father’s 
works. Here is an account of the unhappy result of 
the marriage of a thoughtful man to a shallow and 
thoughtless woman whose mind could never rise above 
domestic matters, and to whom the ordinary reticence 
of good-breeding was an unknown quality. Everard 
Barfoot is the chief spokesman: 


“Then there’s another friend of yours whose marriage 
has been unfortunate,’ said the hostess. “They tell me 
that Mr. Orchard has forsaken his wife, and without 
intelligible reason.’ 

“There, too, I can offer no explanation,’ replied 
Barfoot quietly. “Though you may doubt whether it 
justifies him. I met Orchard a few months ago in 
Alexandria, met him by chance in the street, and didn’t 
recognise him until he spoke to me. He was worn to 
skin and bone. I found that he had abandoned all his 
possessions to Mrs. Orchard, and just kept himself 
alive on casual work for the magazines, wandering 
about the shores of the Mediterranean like an uneasy 
spirit. He showed me the thing he had last written, 
and I see it is published in this month’s Macmillan. 
Do read it. An exquisite description of a night in 
Alexandria. One of these days he will starve to death. 
A pity; he might have done fine work.’ 

‘But we await your explanation. What business has 
he to desert his wife and children?’ 
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‘Let me give an account of a day I spent with him 
at Tintern, not long before I left England. He and 
his wife were having a holiday there, and I called on 
them. We went to walk about the Abbey. Now, for 
some two hours, —I will be strictly truthful, — whilst 
we were in the midst of that lovely scenery, Mrs. 
Orchard discoursed unceasingly of one subject — the 
difficulty she had with her domestic servants. Ten or 
twelve of these handmaidens were marshalled before 
our imagination; their names, their ages, their ante- 
cedents, the wages they received, were carefully 
specified. We listened to a catalogue raisonné of the 
plates, cups and other utensils that they had broken. 
We heard of the enormities which in each case led to 
their dismissal. Orchard tried repeatedly to change 
the subject, but only with the effect of irritating his 
wife. What could he or I do but patiently give ear? 
Our walk was ruined, but there was no help for it. 
Now, be good enough to extend this kind of thing 
over a number of years. Picture Orchard sitting down 
in his home to literary work, and liable at any moment 
to an invasion from Mrs. Orchard, who comes to tell 
him, at great length, that the butcher has charged for 
a joint they have not consumed — or something of that 
kind. He assured me that his choice lay between flight 
and suicide, and I firmly believed him.’ —(The Odd 
Women, Ch. VIII.) 


This is the significant comment my father makes on 
Dickens’s women in his Critical Study of Charles Dickens, 
which was written towards the end of 1897: 
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It certainly is a troublesome fact for sensitive female . 
readers that this, a great English novelist of the 
Victorian age, so abounds in women who are the curse 
of their husband’s lives. A complete list of them would, 
I imagine, occupy nearly a page of this book. Mrs. 
Jellyby I have already discussed. I have spoken of the 
much more lifelike Mrs. Pocket, a capital portrait. I 
have alluded to the uncommon realism of Dr. Mari- 
gold’s wife. A mention must at least be made of Mrs. 
M'‘Stinger, who, as Mrs. Bunsby, enters upon such a 
promising field of fresh activity. But there remains one 
full-length picture which we may by no means neglect, 
its name Mrs. Joe Gargery. 

Mrs. Gargery belongs to Dickens’s later manner. In 
such works as this, his hand was still inimitably true, 
and his artistic conscience no longer allowed him to 
play with circumstance as in the days of Mrs. Varden. 
The blacksmith’s wife is a shrew of the most highly 
developed order. If ever she is good-tempered in the 
common sense of the word, she never lets it be suspected; 
without any assignable cause, she is invariably acrid, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to break into fury of 
abuse. It gratifies her immensely to have married the 
softest-hearted man that ever lived, and also that he 
happens to be physically one of the strongest; the joy 
of trampling upon him, knowing that he who could 
kill her with a backhand blow will never even answer 
the bitterest insult with an unkind word! It delights 
her, too, that she has a little brother, a mere baby still, 
whom she can ill-use at her leisure, remembering 
always that every harshness to the child is felt still 
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worse by the big good fellow, her husband. Do you 
urge that Dickens should give a cause for this evil 
temper? Cause there is none —save of that scientific 
kind which has no place in English novels. It is the 
peculiarity of these women that no one can conjecture 
why they behave so ill. The nature of the animals — 
nothing more can be said. — (Charles Dickens, Ch. VII.) 


I will quote here from an address delivered by Miss 
Barfoot on the rights of women: 


“‘Womanly and womanish are two very different 
words, but the latter, as the world uses it, has become 
practically synonymous with the former. A womanly 
occupation means, practically, an occupation that a 
man disdains. And here is the root of the matter. I 
repeat that I am not first of all anxious to keep you 
supplied with daily bread. I am a troublesome, 
aggressive, revolutionary person. I want to do away 
with that common confusion of the words womanly 
and womanish, and I see very clearly that this can only 
be effected by an armed movement, an invasion by 
woman of the spheres which men have always forbidden 
us to enter. I am strenuously opposed to that view of 
us set forth in such charming language by Mr. Ruskin, 
—for it tells on the side of those men who think and 
speak of us in a way the reverse of charming. Were 
we living in an ideal world, I think women would not 
go to sit all day in offices. But the fact is that we live 
in a world as far from ideal as can be conceived. We 
live in a time of warfare, of revolt. If woman is no 
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longer to be womanish, but a human being of powers 
and responsibilities, she must become militant, defiant. 
She must push her claims to the extremity. 

‘An excellent governess, a perfect hospital nurse, do 
work which is invaluable; but for our cause of eman- 
cipation they are no good; nay, they are harmful. 
Men point to them, and say: Imitate these, keep to 
your proper world.— Our proper world is the world 
of intelligence, of honest effort, of moral strength. 
The old types of womanly perfection are no longer 
helpful to us. Like the Church Service, which to all 
but one person in a thousand has become meaningless 
gabble by dint of repetition, these types have lost 
their effect. They are no longer educational. We have 
to ask ourselves: What course of training will wake 
women up, make them conscious of their souls, startle 
them into healthful activity? 

‘It must be something new, something free from the 
reproach of womanliness. I don’t care whether we 
crowd out the men or not. I don’t care what results, 
if only women are made strong and self-reliant and 
nobly independent! The world must look to its 
concerns. Most likely we shall have a revolution in 
the social order greater than any that yet seems 
possible. Let it come, and let us help its coming. 
When I think of the contemptible wretchedness of 
women enslaved by custom, by their weakness, by 
their desires, I am ready to cry: Let the world perish 
in tumult rather than things go on in this way!’ 

For a moment her voice failed. There were tears 
in her eyes. The hearers, most of them, understood 
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what made her so passionate; they exchanged grave 
looks. 

‘Our abusive correspondent shall do as best he can. 
He suffers for the folly of men in all ages. We can’t 
help it. It is very far from our wish to cause hardship 
to any one, but we ourselves are escaping from a 
hardship that has become intolerable. We are edu- 
cating ourselves. ‘There must be a new type of woman, 
active in every sphere of life: a new worker out in the 
world, a new ruler of the home. Of the old ideal virtues 
we can retain many, but we have to add to them those 
which have been thought appropriate only in men. 
Let a woman be gentle, but at the same time let her 
be strong; let her be pure of heart, but none the less 
wise and instructed. Because we have to set an example 
to the sleepy of our sex, we must carry on an active 
warfare, must be invaders. Whether woman is the 
equal of man, I neither know nor care. We are not 
his equal in size, in weight, in muscle, and, for all I 
can say, we may have less power of brain. That has 
nothing to do with it. Enough for us to know that our 
natural growth has been stunted. The mass of women 
have always been paltry creatures, and their paltriness 
has proved a curse to men. — So, if you like to put it 
in this way, we are working for the advantage of men 
as well as for our own. Let the responsibility for dis- 
order rest on those who have made us despise our old 
selves, At any cost—at any cost—we will free our- 
selves from the heritage of weakness and contempt!’ — 


(The Odd Women, Ch. XIII.) 
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The year following the completion of The Odd 


Women saw my father busily engaged upon a number 
of short stories, which, for the moment, interfered 
with the progress of the novel for which he had 
already gathered material. At the beginning of 1894, 
however, he was able to concentrate upon the latter, 
which he finished in the following April. It appeared 
under the title of I” the Year of Fubilee. ‘The author 
had removed from Exeter, and was once more settled 
in London. There is much theorising in the book, 
and the material chosen is extremely drab, though the 
peculiar genius of the author shows itself here and 
there in such descriptive passages as this of an autumn 
evening in London: 


It was one of those cold, dry, clouded evenings of 
autumn, when London streets affect the imagination 
with a peculiar suggestiveness. New-lit lamps, sickly 
yellow under the dying day, stretch in immense vistas, 
unobscured by fog, but exhibit no detail of the track 
they will presently illumine; one by one the shop- 
fronts grow radiant on deepening gloom, and show in 
silhouette the figures numberless that are hurrying 
past. By accentuating a pause between the life of day- 
time and that which will begin after dark, this grey 
hour excites to an unwonted perception of the city’s 
vastness and of its multifarious labour; melancholy, 
yet not dismal, the brooding twilight seems to betoken 
Nature’s compassion for myriad mortals exiled from 
her beauty and her solace. Noises far and near blend 
into a muffed murmur, sound’s equivalent of the 
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impression received by the eye; it seems to utter the 
weariness of unending ineffectual toil.— (Ju the Year 


of Fubilee, Part V, Ch. IV.) 


From the streets.of Brixton my father looked back 
with no little pleasure to the lanes of South Devon. 
His life in London was soon to end once and for all. 
The following is a charming description of the rural 
landscape which he had the happiness of beholding dur- 
ing the three and a half years that he spent at Exeter: 


From the mouth of Exe to the mouth of Teign the 
coast is uninteresting. Such beauty as it once possessed 
has been destroyed by the railway. Cliffs of red sand- 
stone drop to the narrow beach, warm between the 
blue of sky and sea, but without grandeur, and robbed 
of their native grace by navvy-hewing, which for the 
most part makes of them a mere embankment: their 
verdure stripped away, their juttings tunnelled, along 
their base the steel parallels of smoky traffic. Dawlish 
and ‘Teignmouth have in themselves no charm; hotel 
and lodging-house, shamed by the soft pure light that 
falls about them, look blankly seaward, hiding what 
remains of farm or cottage in the older parts. Ebb- 
tide uncovers no fair stretch of sand, and at flood the 
breakers are thwarted on a bulwark of piled stone, 
which supports the railways or protects a promenade. 

But inland these discontents are soon forgotten; 
there amid tilth and pasture, gentle hills and leafy 
hollows of rural Devon, the eye rests and the mind is 
soothed, By lanes innumerable, deep between banks 
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of fern and flower; by paths along the bramble-edge 


of scented meadows; by the secret windings of copse 
and brake and stream-worn valley — a way lies upward 
to the long ridge of Haldon, where breezes sing among 
the pines, or sweep rustling through gorse and bracken. 
Mile after mile of rustic loveliness, ever and anon the 
sea-limits blue beyond grassy slopes. White farms 
dozing beneath their thatch in harvest sunshine; 
hamlets forsaken save by women and children, by 
dogs and cats and poultry, the labourers afield. Here 
grow the tall foxgloves, bending a purple head in the 
heat of noon; here the great bells of the convolvulus 
hang thick from lofty hedges, massing their pink and 
white against dark green leafage; here amid shadowed 
undergrowth trail the long fronds of lustrous harts- 
tongue; wherever the eye falls, profusion of summer’s 
glory. Here, in many a nook carpeted with softest 
turf, canopied with tangle of leaf and bloom, solitude 
is safe from all intrusion — unless it be that of flitting 
bird, or of some timid wild thing that rustles for a 
moment and is gone. From dawn to midnight, as from 
midnight to dawn, one who would be alone with nature 
might count upon the security of these bosks and dells, — 
(In the Year of Fubilee, Part Il, Ch. IV.) 


Few men were closer observers of nature than my 
father, and few writers have painted so exquisitely the 
quiet beauty of rural England. Eve’s Ransom (written 
in the summer of 1894) ends with a description of late 
autumn. One is reminded of many a beautiful passage 
from The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft: 
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A white frost had suddenly hastened the slow decay 


of mellow autumn. Low on the landscape lay a soft 
mist, dense enough to conceal everything at twenty 
yards away, but suffused with golden sunlight; over- 
head shone the clear blue sky. Roadside trees and 
hedges, their rich tints softened by the medium through 
which they were discerned, threw shadows of exquisite 
faintness. A perfect quiet possessed the air, but from 
every branch, as though shaken by some invisible 
hand, dead foliage dropped to earth in a continuous 
shower; softly pattering from beech to maple, or with 
the heavier fall of ash-leaves, while at long intervals 
sounded the thud of apples tumbling from a crab-tree. 
Thick-clustered berries arrayed the hawthorns, the 
briar was rich in scarlet fruit; everywhere the frost 
had left the adornment of its subtle artistry. Each 
leaf upon the hedge shone silver-outlined; spiders’ 
webs, woven from stem to stem, glistened in the 
morning radiance; the grasses by the way-side stood 


stark in gleaming mail. — (Eve’s Ransom, Ch. X XVII.) 


Early in 1895, whilst living at Epsom, my father 
wrote a story entitled Sveeping Fires, in which he 
embodied material gathered on his tour in Greece at 
the end of 1889. He puts into the mouth of Langley 
some of the thoughts that arose in his mind when he 
himself ascended Lycabettus and beheld the fairyland 


below: 


His eyes wandered over the vast scene, where 
natural beauty and historic interest vied for the 
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beholder’s enthusiasm. Plain and mountain; city and 
solitude; harbour and wild shore; craggy islands and 
the far expanse of sea: a miracle of lights and hues, 
changing ever as cloudlets floated athwart the sun. 
From Parnes to the Argolic hills, what flight of gaze 
and of memory! The companions stood mute, but it 
was the younger man who betrayed a lively pleasure. 
“What’s the use,’ he exclaimed at length, ‘of reading 
history in books! Standing here I learn more in five 
minutes than through all the grind of my school-time. 
gina — Salamis — Munychia — nothing but names and 
boredom; now I shall delight to remember them as long 
as I live! Look at the white breakers on the shore of 
Salamis. — It’s all so real to me now; and yet I never 
saw anything like these Greek landscapes for suggesting 
unreality. I felt something of that in Italy, but this is 
more wonderful. It struck me at the first sight of 
Greece, as we sailed in early morning along the Pelo- 
ponnesus. It’s the landscape you pick out of the 
clouds, at home in England. Again and again I have 
had to remind myself that these are real mountains and 


coasts.’ — Sleeping Fires, Ch. IV.) 


And once more, in describing Langley’s thoughts, 
he gives expression to his own. This time Langley is 
loitering among the sepulchral marbles in the Central 
Museum at Athens: 


These relics of the golden age of Hellas had always 
possessed a fascination for him; he had spent hours 
among them, dwelling with luxury of emotion on this 
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or that favourite group, on a touching face or exquisite 
figure; ever feeling as he departed that on these simple 
tablets was graven the noblest thought of man con- 
fronting death. No horror, no gloom, no unavailing 
lamentation; a tenderness of memory clinging to the 
homely life of those who live no more, a clasp of hands, 
the humane symbolism of drooping eyes or face averted; 
all touched with that supreme yet simplest pathos of 
mortality resigned to fate. — (Sleeping Fires, Ch. V.) 


From now onwards my father’s outlook upon life 
began to undergo a considerable change. The bitter- 
ness, which years of unhappiness had engendered, was 
gradually giving way to an attitude of passive endur- 
ance. Experience was beginning to teach him that 
the spirit of revolt alone was quite incapable of bringing 
about the reforms he desired; moreover, the stress of 
life was telling upon his health, and much of the 
rebellious element in his nature dwindled as his strength 
grew less. Henceforth his view of things became 
mellower, his outlook more genial; and at the same 
time his writings began to assume a less sombre aspect. 
The Town Traveller, Our Friend the Charlatan, and 
Will Warburton were written in a lighter vein than 
any of his preceding works, and The Whirlpool was 
more characteristic of the novel of the day than any he 
had ever written. ‘The latter was composed during the 
last half of 1896, and one notices in it that the author 
was far less preoccupied with himself than he had been 
in his earlier novels; though not far from the end, one 
finds him recording his own thoughts about his elder 
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son. The passage, which I will quote here, is extremely 
touching, much of it being autobiographical. Compare 
the fourth paragraph with the following extract from 
the author’s diary dated 23rd January, 1896: ‘Busy 
with boy all day. Bought him Andersen’s Tales, and 
at night read him some, with curious results. First 
came “The Tin Soldier.”” This amused him, but, at 
the close, left him grave and troubled. Then ‘The 
Ugly Duckling.” Here I noticed reddening eyes, and 
a distress hardly relieved by the close. Lastly “The 
Whipping Top and the Ball.”” When it came to the 
ball being left in the dust-bin, the poor little chap burst 
into tears, and was with difficulty consoled.’ 


Marriage is like life itself, easiest to those who think 
least about it. Rolfe knew that well enough, and would 
gladly have acted upon the knowledge; he came nearest 
to doing so at the times when Hughie was his com- , 
panion. Relieved by the nursemaid from duties she 
had only borne by the exertion of something like 
heroism, Alma once more drew a broad line of demar- 
cation between nursery and drawing-room; it was 
seldom she felt in a mood for playing with the child, 
and she had no taste for ‘going walks.’ But Harvey 
could not see too much of the little boy, indoors or 
out, and it rejoiced him to know that his love was 
returned in full measure; for Hughie would at any 
time abandon other amusements to be with his father. 
In these winter months, when by rare chance there 
came a fine Saturday or Sunday, they went off together 
to Kew or Richmond, and found endless matter for 
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talk, delightful to both of them. Hughie, now four 


years old, was well grown, and could walk two or three 
miles without weariness. . . . If anything chanced to 
ail him, Harvey suffered an excessive disquiet; for the 
young life seemed.to him so delicate a thing that any 
touch of pain might wither it away. Because of the 
unutterable anguish in the thought, he had often forced 
himself to front the possibility of Hughie’s death, and 
had even brought himself to feel that in truth it would 
be no reason for sorrow; how much better to fall asleep 
in playtime, and wake no more, than to outlive the 
happiness and innocence which pass for ever with 
childhood. And when the fear of life lay heaviest upon 
him, he found solace in remembering that after no 
great lapse of time he and those he loved would have 
vanished from the earth, would be as though they had 
not been at all; every pang and woe awaiting them 
suffered and forgotten; the best and the worst gone 
by for ever; the brief flicker of troubled light quenched 
in eternal oblivion. It was Harvey Rolfe’s best sub- 
stitute for the faith and hope of the old world. | 

He liked to feel the soft little hand clasping his own 
fingers, so big and coarse in comparison, and happily 
so strong. For in the child’s weakness he felt an 
infinite pathos; a being so entirely helpless, so utterly 
dependent upon other’s love, standing there amid a 
world of cruelties, smiling and trustful. All his heart 
went forth in the desire to protect and cherish. Nothing 
else seemed of moment beside this one duty, which 
was also the purest joy. The word ‘father,’ however 
sweet to his ear, had at times given him a thrill of awe; 
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spoken by childish lips, did it mean less than ‘God’? 
He was the giver of life, and for that dread gift must 
hold himself responsible. A man in his agony may 
call upon some unseen power, but the heavens are 
mute; can a father turn away in heedlessness if the 
eyes of his child reproach him? All pleasures, aims, 
hopes that concerned himself alone, shrank to the 
idlest trifling when he realised the immense debt due 
from him to his son; no possible sacrifice could dis- 
charge it. He marvelled how people could insist upon 
the duty of children to parents. But did not the habit 
of thought ally itself naturally enough with that strange 
religion which, under direst penalties, exacts from 
groaning and travailing humanity a tribute and fear 
of love to the imagined Author of its being? 

With delight he followed every step in the growth 
of understanding; and yet it was not all pleasure to 
watch the mind outgrowing its simplicity. Intelligence 
that has learnt the meaning of a doubt compares but 
sadly with the charm of untouched ingenuousness — 
that exquisite moment (a moment, and no more) when 
simplest thought and simplest word seek each other 
unconsciously, and blend in sweetest music. At four 
years old Hughie had forgotten his primitive language. 
The father regretted many a pretty turn of tentative 
speech, which he was wont to hear with love’s merri- 
ment. If a toy were lost, a little voice might be heard 
saying, ‘Where has that gone now #o?’ And when it 
was found again — ‘There is it!’ After a tumble one 
day, Hughie was cautious in running. ‘I shall fall 
down and break myself.’ Then came distinction 
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between days of the week. ‘On Sunday I do’ so and 
so; ‘on Monday days I do’ something else. He said, 
‘Do you bemember?’ and what a pity it seemed when 
at last the dull grown-up word was substituted. Never 
again, when rain was falling, would Hughie turn and 
plead, ‘Father, tell the sun to come out!’ Nor, when 
he saw the crescent moon in daytime, would he ever 
grow troubled and exclaim, ‘Some one has broken itl’ 

It was the rule now that before his bedtime, seven 
o’clock, Hughie spent an hour in the library, alone 
with his father. A golden hour, sacred to memories 
of the world’s own childhood. He brought with him 
the book that was his evening’s choice — Grimm, or 
Andersen, or Aésop. Already he knew by heart a 
score of little poems, or passages of verse, which Rolfe, 
disregarding the inept volumes known as children’s 
anthologies, chose with utmost care from his favourite 
singers, and repeated till they were learnt. Stories from 
the Odyssey had come in of late; but Polyphemus was 
a doubtful experiment — Hughie dreamt of him. Great 
caution, too, was needful in the matter of pathos. On 
hearing for the first time Andersen’s tale of the Little 
Tin Soldier, Hughie burst into tears, and could scarce 
be comforted. Grimm was safer; it seemed doubtful 
whether Andersen was really a child’s book at all, every 
page touched with the tears of things, every line 
melodious with sadness. 

And all this fostering of the imagination — was it 
right? was it wise? Harvey worried himself with 
doubts insoluble. He had merely obeyed his own 
instincts. But perhaps he would be doing far better 
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if he never allowed the child to hear a fairy-tale or a 
line of poetry. Why not amuse his mind with facts, 
train him to the habit of scientific thought? For all he 
knew, he might be giving the child a bias which would 
result in a life’s unhappiness; by teaching him to see 
only the hard actual face of things, would he not fit 
him far more surely for citizenship of the world? — (The 


Whirlpool, Part III, Ch. VI.) 


In May of 1895, among a number of short stories, 
my father had written a brief article entitled The Place 
of Realism in Fiction. 1 will print this in full, as it sums 
up very clearly the author’s attitude at the time of 
writing: 


Tue Priace or REALISM IN FicTION 


One could wish, to begin with, that the words 
realism and realist might never again be used, save in 
their proper sense by writers on scholastic philosophy. 
In relation to the work of novelists they never had a 
satisfactory meaning, and are now become mere slang. 
Not long ago I read in a London newspaper, concerning 
some report of a miserable state of things among a 
certain class of work-folk, that ‘this realistic description 
is absolutely truthful,’ where by realistic the writer 
simply meant painful or revolting, with never a thought 
of tautology. When a word has been so grievously 
mauled, it should be allowed to drop from the ranks. 

Combative it was, of course, from the first. Realism, 
naturalism, and so on signified an attitude of revolt 
against insincerity in the art of fiction. Go to, let us 
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picture things as they are. Let us have done with the 
conventional, that is to say, with mere tricks for pleasing 
the ignorant and the prejudiced. Let the novelist take 
himself as seriously as the man of science; be his work 
to depict with rigid faithfulness the course of life, to 
expose the secrets of the mind, to show humanity in 
its eternal combat with fate. No matter how hideous 
or heartrending the results; the artist has no responsi- 
bility save to his artistic conscience. The only question 
is, has he wrought truly, in matter and form? The 
leaders of this revolt emphasised their position by a 
choice of vulgar, base, or disgusting subjects; whence 
the popular understanding of the term rvea/ist. Others 
devoted themselves to a laborious picturing of the 
dullest phases of life; inoffensive, but depressing, they 
invested realism with another quite accidental signi- 
ficance. Yet further to complicate and darken the 
discussion, it is commonly supposed that novelists of 
this school propound a theory of life, by preference 
that known as ‘pessimism.’ There is but one way out 
of this imbroglio: to discard altogether the debated 
terms, and to inquire with regard to any work of 
fiction, first, whether it is sincere, secondly, whether 
it is craftsmanlike. 

Sincerity I regard as of chief importance. I am 
speaking of an art, and,.therefore, take for granted 
that the worker has art at his command; but art, in 
the sense of craftsman’s skill, without sincerity of 
vision will not suffice. This is applicable to both 
branches of fiction, to romance and to the novel; but 
with romance we are not here concerned. It seems to 
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me that no novel can possess the slightest value which 

has not been conceived, fashioned, elaborated, with a 
view to depicting some portion of human life as 
candidly and vividly as is in the author’s power. Other 
qualities may abound in the work; some others must 
needs be present. Tragic power, pathos, humour, 
sportiveness, tenderness: the novelist may have them 
one or all; constructive ability and the craft of words 
he cannot dispense with. But these gifts will not avail 
him as a novelist if he lack the spirit of truthfulness, 
which, be it added, is quite a different thing from 
saying that no novel can be of worth if it contain errors 
of observation, or fall short of the entire presentment 
of facts. 

What do we mean by ‘reality’? Science concerns 
itself with facts demonstrable to every formal under- 
standing; the world of science we call ‘real,’ having no 
choice but to accept it as such. In terms of art, reality 
has another signification. What the artist sees is to 
him only a part of the actual; its complement is an 
emotional effect. Thus it comes about that every 
novelist beholds a world of his own, and the supreme 
endeavour of his art must be to body forth that world 
as it exists for him. ‘The novelist works, and must 
work, subjectively. A demand for objectivity in fiction 
is worse than meaningless, for apart from the person- 
ality of the workman no literary art can exist. The cry 
arose, of course, in protest against the imperfect 
method of certain novelists, who came forward in 
their own pages, and spoke as showmen; but what 
can be more absurd than to talk about the ‘objectivity’ 
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of such an author as Flaubert, who triumphs by his 
extraordinary power of presenting life as he, and no 
other man, beheld it? There is no science of fiction. 
However energetic and precise the novelist’s prepara- 
tion for his book, all is but dead material until breathed 
upon by ‘the shaping spirit of imagination,’ which is 
the soul of the individual artist. Process belongs to the 
workshop; the critic of the completed work has only to 
decide as to its truth — that is to say, to judge the spirit 
in which it was conceived, and the technical merit of 
its execution. 

Realism, then, signifies nothing more than artistic 
sincerity in the portrayal of contemporary life; it 
merely contrasts with the habit of mind which assumes 
that a novel is written ‘to please people,’ that disagree- 
able facts must always be kept out of sight, that human 
nature must be systematically flattered, that the book 
must have a ‘plot,’ that the story should end on a 
cheerful note, and all the rest of it. Naturally the 
question arises: What limits does the independent 
novelist impose upon himself? Does he feel free to 
select amy theme, from the sweetest to the most 
nauseating? Is it enough to declare that he has looked 
upon this or that aspect of life, has mirrored it in his 
imagination, and shows it forth candidly, vividly? 
For my own part, I believe that he must recognise 
limits in every direction; that he will constantly reject 
material as unsuitable to the purposes of art; and that 
many features of life are so completely beyond his 
province that he cannot dream of representing them. 
At the same time I joyfully compare the novelist’s 
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freedom in England of to-day with his bondage ot 
only ten or twelve years ago. No doubt the new wine 
of liberty tempts to excess. Moreover, novels nowadays 
are not always written for the novel’s sake, and fiction 
cries aloud as the mouthpiece of social reform. The 
great thing is, that public opinion no longer constrains 
a novelist to be false to himself. The world lies open 
before him, and it is purely a matter for his private 
decision whether he will write as the old law dictates 
or to show life its image as he beholds it. 


The writer here rightly condemns the too careless 
application of the word ‘realism.’ It signifies, as he 
states, an attitude of revolt against insincerity in the 
art of fiction. The term has too often been used with 
exclusive reference to the portrayal of that section of 
human life which is basest, and in such a case ought 
not to be admitted without some qualifying adjective; 
‘sordid realism’ is what is generally meant by it. But it 
must be remembered that the portrayal of what is 
sublime or beautiful in the world is also capable of 
realistic treatment, so long as it contain no sincerity. 
“The leaders of this revolt emphasised their position 
by the choice of vulgar, base, or disgusting subjects.’ 
True, but were they justified in so doing? Is a mere 
concentration of vulgarity capable of truly artistic 
presentation, without an immoderately strong leaven 
of nobility? Is it possible even to show forth the full 
significance of the ignoble in life, without the aid of 
the sublime? An artist might just as well hope to im- 
press us with the gloom of his shadows without the 
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aid of light. My father was the first to own that 
‘realism in its aggressive shapes is very far from being 
purely a matter of art’ (see his study of Charles Dickens); 
and I would go even further, in saying that the exclusive 
portrayal of vulgar or disgusting subjects has no refer- 
ence whatever to art. ‘The so-called artist is, in such a 
case, merely a reporter, and the value of his work — if 
value there be in it — is historical, not artistic, since his 
productions are photographs rather than paintings. 
The true artist is he who can set down both the good 
and the evil, the base and the sublime, in their right 
proportions. 

My father admits that the artist must ‘constantly 
reject material as unsuitable to the purposes of art,’ 
which is as much as to say that, in judging of the worth 
of a work of art, the actual choice of subject must be 
taken into account; and that, as a consequence, since 
the artist must recognise the law of selection, he must 
also be aware of the fact that the quality of his work as 
art depends, not alone upon the treatment of his subject, 
‘yut, in addition, upon the choice of his materials. 

And what of the composition of a picture? Take as 
an example the work of a landscape painter. ‘Turner, in 
the composition of his masterpieces, never said to him- 
self, “I will take a portion of this landscape as it stands, 
and will reproduce it on my canvas as nearly as possible 
as it appears, without altering the minutest detail.’ 
Nor would he, as an artist, have been justified in such 
a procedure; for a work of art must be complete in 
itself and not a mere fragment. A painter may possess 
the technical skill of a Leonardo da Vinci, or the 
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penetrating vision of a Giotto, but he cannot become 
great as an artist unless there has been born in him 
that most subtle of all gifts, namely the ability to 
compose. In each of his pictures Turner has definite 
truths to set forth. So essential are these truths that, 
in order that they may be revealed in as forcible 
language as possible, he is compelled to sacrifice a 
multitude of lesser truths, such, for instance, as the 
actual height or position of a tower, or the slope of a 
hill. Should an object interfere with the design which 
he has conceived, as like as not that object will find no 
place in the picture. All our greatest artists have 
recognised this need for the modification of their 
subjects, to allow of the setting forth of the ideas 
which their imagination has prompted. So that in a 
work of fiction, as in a work of art, the mere ability 
to record accurately what has been seen or experienced 
is not sufficient to produce art of a high order. The 
imagination must take its part with the memory and 
observation in so fashioning the novel that it shall be 
complete in itself—the light and shade well-pro- 
portioned, the noble and base correctly related, and 
each part contributing to the effect of the whole. A 
certain symmetry, or balance, is required, which renders 
it quite impossible for a novelist who has rightly 
conceived his subject to be content with a mere portion 
cut out of human life, and presented unmodified. The 
mere transference of his subject from the living world 
to the pages of a book demands the operation of the 
artist’s greatest gift, namely that of composition, if his 
work is in any way to rank above the columns of a daily 
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journal. There is a vast difference between a record or 
photograph and an artistic portrait of life; and the latter 
need embody no insincerity. 

The careful student of my father’s latest writings 
will perceive that his attitude towards the so-called 
realistic movement in literature underwent a certain 
degree of modification as his life drew to an end. 
There came a time when he was not so anxious to 
depreciate the value of ‘plot’ in fiction, nor so ready to 
insist that a story should end on a depressing note. 
Thackeray, in punishing his villains and rewarding 
his heroes, was not pandering to the popular taste; he 
was merely bearing witness to one of the higher laws 
of life; emphasising, as it were, one of life’s most 
important truths, namely that though a man of base 
intentions might, to the worldly eye, appear to win 
the day, yet to the perceiving eye his end was far from 
enviable, he having brought upon himself just as much 
unhappiness as his selfishness merited. The great 
novelists, therefore, are willing to sacrifice a lesser 
truth, namely the apparent victory of evil-doers, to a 
greater truth, namely their ultimate and certain doom. 
They are therefore realists in the true sense of the 
word. 

In his Critical Study of Charles Dickens, written nearly 
three years after the article just quoted, my father care- 
fully distinguishes between a photograph in fiction and 
a portrait. He does not accuse Dickens of insincerity 
when the latter omits from his pages certain truths 
about Mrs. Gamp. ‘Is not the fact in itself very 
remarkable,’ he writes, ‘that by dint (it seems) of 
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omitting these very features which in life most strongly 
impress us, an artist in fiction can produce something 
which we applaud as an inimitable portrait? That for 
disgust he can give us delight, and yet leave us glorying 
in his verisimilitude?’? And note that those features 
which most strongly impress the observer not infre- 
quently lie on the surface. The true artist looks beyond 
them into the heart of his characters, and sets forth 
truths which are hid from the casual onlooker. 

Again on the subject of Mrs. Gamp my father 


writes: 


Of course omission and veiling do not suffice to 
create Mrs. Gamp. In his alchemy, Dickens had 
command of the menstruum which alone is powerful 
enough to effect such transmutation as this; it is called 
humour. Humour, be it remembered, is inseparable 
from charity. Not only did it enable him to see this 
coarse creature as an amusing person; it inspired him 
with that large tolerance which looks through things 
external, gives its full weight to circumstance, and 
preserves a modesty, a humility, in human judgment. 
We can form some notion of what Mrs. Gamp would 
have become in the hands of a rigorous realist, with 
scorn and disgust (implied inevitably) taking the place 
of humour. We reject the photograph; it avails us nothing 
in art or life. tumour deals gently with fact and fate; 
in its smile there is forbearance, in its laugh there is 
kindliness. With falsehood — however well meant — it 
is incompatible; when it has done its work as solvent, 
the gross adherents are dissipated, the essential truth 
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remains. Do you ask for the Platonic idea of London’s 
monthly nurse early in Queen Victoria’s reign? Dickens 
shows it you embodied. At such a thing as this, 
crawling between earth and heaven, what can one do 
but laugh? Its existence is a puzzle, a wonder. The 
class it represents shall be got rid of as speedily as 
possible; well and good; we cannot tolerate such a 
public nuisance. But the individual—so perfect a 
specimen — shall be preserved for all time by the 
magic of a great writer’s deep-seeing humour, and shall 


be known as Mrs. Gamp. — (Charles Dickens, Ch. V.) 


I have italicised one sentence in the middle of the 
foregoing passage, because of its importance in showing 
that the author had come to connect ‘realism’ with 
photography rather than painting, thereby implying 
that ‘realism’ is deficient in certain important artistic 
qualities that are essential to all great art. Indeed he 
is willing to own that aggressive ‘realism’ need not be 
a matter of art at all, for he writes in Chapter XI of 
Charles Dickens: ‘Dickens has just as much right to 
his optimism in the world of art as Balzac to his bitter 
smile. Moreover, if it comes to invidious comparisons, 
one may safely take it for granted that “‘realism’’ in its 
aggressive shapes is very far from being purely a matter 
of art. The writer who shows to us all the sores of 
humanity, and does so with a certain fury of deter- 
mination, may think that he is doing it for art’s sake; 
but in very truth he is enjoying an attack upon the order 
of the universe—always such a tempting form of 
sport.’ 
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Six months after the completion of The Whirlpool, 
The Town Traveller was begun. It shows the author 
in one of his less serious moods. Here is a description 
of a typical street scene in London: 


In the height of the London season nothing pleased 
Gammon more than to survey the streets from an 
omnibus. Being just now a man of leisure he freely 
indulged himself, spending an hour or two each day 
in the liveliest thoroughfares. It was a sure way of 
forgetting his cares. Sometimes he took a box place 
and chatted with the driver, or he made acquaintances, 
male and female, on the cosy cross seats just broad 
enough for two. The London panorama under a sky 
of June feasted his laughing eyes. Now he would 
wave a hand to a friend on the pavement or borne 
past on another ’bus; now he would chuckle at a bit 
of comedy in real life. Huge hotels and brilliant shops 
vividly impressed him, though he saw them for the 
thousandth time; a new device in advertising won his 
ungrudging admiration. Above all he liked to find 
himself in the Strand at that hour of the day when 
east and west show a double current of continuous 
traffic, tight wedged in the narrow street, moving at 
a mere footpace, every horse’s nose touching the back 
of the next vehicle. The sun could not shine too hotly; 
it made colours brighter, gave a new beauty to the 
glittering public-houses, where names of cooling drinks 
seemed to cry aloud. He enjoyed a ‘block,’ and was 
disappointed unless he saw the policeman at Wellington 
Street holding up his hand whilst the cross traffic from 
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north and south rolled grandly through. It always 
reminded him of the Bible story — Moses parting the 
waters of the Red Sea.—(The Town Traveller, 
Civ ALE) 


In the autumn of 1897 my father again went to 
Italy. Whilst staying at Siena he wrote his Critical 
Study of Charles Dickens, from which I have already 
quoted. He then moved southwards to gather material 
for his book of travel, By the Ionian Sea. At Cotrone 
he was seriously ill with feverish symptoms, and it was 
here that he experienced some remarkable dreams, 
which he thus describes: 


I had as little sleep as on the night before, but my 
suffering was mitigated in a very strange way. After I 
had put out the candle, I tormented myself for a long 
time with the thought that I should never see La 
Colonna. As soon as I could rise from bed, I must 
flee Cotrone, and think myself fortunate in escaping 
alive; but to turn my back on the Lacinian promontory, 
leaving the Cape unvisited, the ruin of the temple 
unseen, seemed to me a miserable necessity which I 
should lament as long as I lived. I felt as one involved 
in a moral disaster; working in spite of reason, my brain 
regarded the matter from many points of view, and 
found no shadow of solace. The sense that so short a 
distance separated me from the place I desired to see 
added exasperation to my distress. Half-delirious, I 
at times seemed to be in a boat, tossing on wild waters, 
the Column visible afar, but only when I strained my 
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eyes to discover it. In a description of the approach by 
land, I had read of a great precipice which had to be 
skirted, and this, too, haunted me with its terrors: I 
found myself toiling on a perilous road, which all at 
once crumbled into fearful depths just before me. A 
violent shivering fit roused me from this gloomy 
dreaming, and I soon after fell into a visionary state 
which, whilst it lasted, gave me such placid happiness 
as I had never known when in my perfect mind. Lying 
still and calm, and perfectly awake, I watched a 
succession of wonderful pictures. First of all I saw 
great vases, rich with ornament and figures; then 
sepulchral marbles, carved more exquisitely than the 
most beautiful I had ever known. The vision grew in 
extent, in multiplicity of detail; presently I was 
regarding scenes of ancient life—thronged streets, 
processions triumphal or religious, halls of feasting, 
fields of battle. What most impressed me at the time 
was the marvellously bright yet delicate colouring of 
everything I saw. I can give no idea in words of the 
pure radiance which shone from every object, which 
illumined every scene. More remarkable,when | thought 
of it next day, was the minute finish of these pictures, 
the definiteness of every point on which my eye fell. 
Things which I could not know, which my imagination, 
working in the service of the will, could never have 
bodied forth, were before me as in life itself. I con- 
sciously wondered at peculiarities of costume such as 
I have never read of; at features of architecture entirely 
new to me; at insignificant characteristics of that by- 
gone world which by no possibility could have been 
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gathered from books. I recall a succession of faces, 
the loveliest conceivable; and I remember, I feel to this 
moment, the pang of regret with which I lost sight of 
each when it faded into darkness. 

As an example of the more elaborate visions that 
passed before me, I will mention the only one which I 
clearly recollect. It was a glimpse of history. When 
Hannibal, at the end of the second Punic War, was 
confined to the south of Italy, he made Croton his 
headquarters, and when, in reluctant obedience to 
Carthage, he withdrew from Roman soil, it was at 
Croton that he embarked. He then had with him a 
contingent of Italian mercenaries, and, unwilling that 
these soldiers should go over to the enemy, he bade 
them accompany him to Africa. The Italians refused. 
Thereupon Hannibal had them led down to the shore 
of the sea, where he slaughtered one and all. This event 
I beheld. I saw the strand by Croton; the promontory 
with its temple; not as I know the scene to-day, but 
as it must have looked to those eyes more than two 
thousand years ago. The soldiers of Hannibal doing 
massacre, the perishing mercenaries, supported my 
closest gaze, and left no curiosity unsatisfied. (Alas! 
could I but see it again, or remember clearly what was 
shown me!) And over all lay a glory of sunshine, an 
indescribable brilliancy which puts light and warmth 
into my mind whenever I try to recall it. The delight 
of these phantasms was well worth the ten days’ illness 
which paid for them. After this night they never 
returned; I hoped for their renewal, but in vain. 
When I spoke of the experience to Dr. Sculco, he 
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was much amused, and afterwards he often asked me 
whether I had had any more visioni. That gate of 
dreams was closed, but I shall always feel that, for an 
hour, it was granted me to see the vanished life so 
dear to my imagination. If the picture corresponded 
to nothing real, tell me who can, by what power I 
reconstructed, to the last perfection of intimacy, a 
world known to me only in ruined fragments. — (By 


the lonian Sea, Ch. IX.) 


My father’s experiences of the inns of South Italy 
were somewhat varied. He had certainly come across 
a good deal of squalor in the course of his travels, but 
that of the Concordia at Cotrone must have surpassed 
even his worst expectations. The strange uncouth 
existence of its restless inhabitants is so admirably 
described by him that I am tempted to quote at some 
length. The whole passage is as fine as any of his 
scenes of low-life in London; and, in places, as 
humorous as anything he has ever written. The 
account is penned in a kindly spirit, otherwise it would 
have produced disgust rather than amusement. The 
author was in the land he loved, and could think of 
his present circumstances without the bitterness which 
characterised his former attitude towards the dregs of 
civilisation in his own country: 


Any northern person who passed a day or two at the 
Concordia as an ordinary traveller would carry away a 
strong impression. The people of the house would 
seem to him little short of savages, filthy in person and 
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in habits, utterly uncouth in their demeanour, perpetual 
wranglers and railers, lacking every qualification for 
the duties they pretended to discharge. In England 
their mere appearance would revolt decent folk. With 
my better opportunity of judging them, I overcame 
the first natural antipathy; I saw their good side, and 
learnt to forgive the faults natural to a state of frank 
barbarism. It took two or three days before their rough 
and ready behaviour softened to a really human friend- 
liness, but this came about at last, and when it was 
known that I should not give much more trouble, that 
I needed only a little care in the matter of diet, goodwill 
did its best to aid hopeless incapacity. 

Whilst my fever was high, little groups of people 
often came into the room, to stand and stare at me, 
exchanging, in a low voice, remarks which they 
supposed I did not hear, or, hearing, could not under- 
stand; as a matter of fact, their dialect was now intelli- 
gible enough to me, and I knew that they discussed 
my chances of surviving. Their natures were not 
sanguine. A result, doubtless, of the unhealthy climate. 
Everyone at Cotrone seemed in a more or less gloomy 
state of mind. The hostess went about uttering cease- 
less moans and groans; when she was in my room I 
heard her constantly sighing, ‘Ah, Signore! Ah, 
Cristo!’ — exclamations which, perhaps, had some refer- 
ence to my illness, but which did not cease when I 
recovered. Whether she had any private reason for 
depression I could not learn; I fancy not; it was only 
the whimpering and querulous habit due to low 
health. A female servant, who occasionally brought 
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me food (I found that she also cooked it), bore herself 
in much the same way. This domestic was the most 
primitive figure of the household. Picture a woman 
of middle age, wrapped at all times in dirty rags (not 
to be called clothing), obese, grimy, with dishevelled 
black hair, and hands so scarred, so deformed by labour 
and neglect, as to be scarcely human. She had the 
darkest and fiercest eyes I ever saw. Between her and 
her mistress went on an unceasing quarrel; they 
quarrelled in my room, in the corridor, and, as I knew 
by their shrill voices, in places remote; yet I am sure 
they did not dislike each other, and probably neither 
of them ever thought of parting. Unexpectedly, one 
evening, this woman entered, stood by the bedside 
and began to talk with such fierce energy, with such 
flashing of her black eyes, and such distortion of her 
features, that I could only suppose that she was attack- 
ing me for the trouble I caused her. A minute or two 
passed before I could even hit the drift of her furious 
speech; she was always the most difficult of the natives 
to understand, and in rage she became quite un- 
intelligible. Little by little, by dint of questioning, I 
got at what she meant. There had been guai, worse 
than usual; the mistress had reviled her unendurably 
for some fault or other, and was it not hard that she 
should be used like this after having santo, tanto lavorato! 
In fact, she was appealing for my sympathy, not abusing 
me at all. When she went on to say that she was alone 
in the world, that all her kith and kin were freddi morti 
(stone dead), a pathos in her aspect and her words took 
hold upon me; it was much as if some heavy-laden 
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beast of burden had suddenly found tongue, and 
protested in the rude beginnings of articulate utterance 
against its hard lot. If only one could have learnt, in 
intimate detail, the life of this domestic serf! How 
interesting, and how sordidly picturesque against the 
background of romantic landscape, of scenic history! 
I looked long into her sallow, wrinkled face, trying to 
imagine the thoughts that ruled its expression. In some 
measure my efforts at kindly speech succeeded, and her 
‘Ah, Cristo!’ as she turned to go away, was not without 
a touch of solace. 

Another time my hostess fell foul of the waiter, 
because he had brought me goat’s milk which was very 
sour. There ensued the most comical scene. In an 
access of fury the stout woman raged and stormed; 
the waiter, a lank young fellow, with a simple, good- 
natured face, after trying to explain that he had 
committed the fault by inadvertence, suddenly raised 
his hand, like one about to exhort a congregation, and 
exclaimed in a tone of injured remonstrance, ‘Un po’ di 
calma! Un po’ di calmal’ My explosion of laughter at 
this inimitable utterance put an end to the strife. The 
youth laughed with me; his mistress bustled him out 
of the room, and then began to inform me that he was 
weak in his head. Ah! she exclaimed, her life with 
these people! What it cost her to keep them in anything 
like order! When she retired, I heard her expectorating 
violently in the corridor; a habit with every inmate of 
this genial hostelry. 

When the worst of my fever had subsided, the 
difficulty was to obtain any nourishment suitable to my 
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state. The good doctor, who had suggested beefsteak 
and Marsala when I was incapable of taking anything 
at all, ruled me severely in the matter of diet now that 
I really began to feel hungry. I hope I may never again 
be obliged to drink goat’s milk; in these days it became 
so unutterably loathsome to me that I had, at length, 
to give it up altogether, and I cannot think of it now 
without a qualm. The broth offered me was infamous, 
mere coloured water beneath half an inch of floating 
grease. Once there was promise of a fowl, and I looked 
forward to it eagerly; but, alas! this miserable bird had 
undergone a process of seething, for the extraction of 
soup. I would have defied anyone to distinguish 
between the substance remaining and two or three old 
kid gloves boiled into a lump. With a pleased air, the 
hostess one day suggested a pigeon, a roasted pigeon, 
and I welcomed the idea joyously. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of the dish, when it was borne in, had nothing to 
discourage my appetite—the odour was savoury; I 
prepared myself for a treat. Out of pure kindness, for 
she saw me tremble in my weakness, the good woman 
offered her aid in the carving; she took hold of the bird 
by the two legs, rent it asunder, tore off the wings in 
the same way, and then, with a smile of satisfaction, 
wiped her hands upon her skirt. If her hands had 
known water (to say nothing of soap) during the past 
twelve months I am much mistaken. It was a pity, 
for I found that my teeth could just masticate a portion 
of the flesh which hunger compelled me to assail. 

Of course I suffered much from thirst, and Dr. 
Sculco startled me one day by asking me if I liked sea. 
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Tea? Was it really procurable? The doctor assured 
me that it could be supplied by the chemist; though, 
considering how rarely the exotic was demanded, it 
might have lost something of its finer flavour whilst 
stored at the pharmacy. An order was despatched. 
Presently the waiter brought me a very small paper 
packet, such as might have contained a couple of 
Seidlitz powders. On opening it I discovered some- 
thing black and triturated, a crumbling substance 
rather like ground charcoal. I smelt it, but there was 
no perceptible odour; I put a little of it to my tongue, 
but the effect was merely that of dust. Proceeding to 
treat it as if it were veritable tea, I succeeded in im- 
parting a yellowish tinge to the hot water, and, so 
thirsty was I, this beverage tempted me to a long 
draught. There followed no ill results that I know of, 
but the paper packet lay thenceforth untouched, and, 
on leaving, I made a present of it to my landlady. 

To complete the domestic group, I must make 
mention of the ‘chambermaid.’ This was a lively little 
fellow of about twelve years old, son of the landlady, 
who gave me much amusement. I don’t know whether 
he performed chambermaid duty in all the rooms; 
probably the fierce-eyed cook did the heavier work 
elsewhere, but upon me his attendance was constant. 
At an uncertain hour of the evening he entered (of 
course, without knocking), doffed his cap in salutation, 
and began by asking how I found myself. The question 
could not have been more deliberately and thoughtfully 
put by the Doctor himself. When I replied that I was 
better the little man expressed his satisfaction, and went 
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on to make a few remarks about the pessimo tempo. 
Finally, with a gesture of politeness, he inquired 
whether I would permit him ‘di fare un po’ di pulizia’ 
— to clean up a little, and this he proceeded to do with 
much briskness. Excepting the good Sculco, my 
chambermaid was altogether the most civilised person 
I met at Cotrone. He had a singular amiability of 
nature, and his boyish spirits were not yet subdued 
by the pestilent climate. If I thanked him for anything 
he took off his cap, bowed with comical dignity, and 
answered ‘Grazie a voi, Signore. Of course these 
people never used the third person feminine of polite 
Italian. Dr. Sculco did so, for I had begun by address- 
ing him in that manner, but plainly it was not familiar 
to his lips. At the same time there prevailed certain 
forms of civility which seemed a trifle excessive. For 
instance, when the Doctor entered my room, and I 
gave him ‘Buon giorno,’ he was wont to reply ‘Troppo 


gentile’ — too kind of you! — (By the Lonian Sea, Ch. X.) 


It was with sadness that he bade farewell to the 
Ionian Sea, which he was destined never to visit again. 
One feels on reading his words that his return to 
England marked the end of a period of great happiness. 
Henceforth he was to face the dreary harassments of 
daily life. His final words are not untouched with 
pathos: 


So hard a thing to catch and to retain, the mood 
corresponding perfectly to an intellectual bias — hard, 
at all events for him who cannot shape his life as he 
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will, and whom circumstance ever menaces with dreary 
harassment. Alone and quiet, I heard the washing of 
the waves; I saw the evening fall on cloud-wreathed 
Etna, the twinkling lights come forth upon Scylla 
and Charybdis; and, as I looked my last towards the 
Ionian Sea, I wished it were mine to wander endlessly 
amid the silence of the ancient world, to-day and all 


its sounds forgotten. — (By the lonian Sea, Ch. XVIII.) 


At Taranto, shortly after his visit to Cosenza, he 
wrote the following article, which I will quote here as 
supplementing an account of the same subject given 
in By the Ionian Sea. 


AT THE GRAVE OF ALARIC 


The sun was rising as I landed at Paola. There is 
no harbour; only a clean stretch of shingly shore along 
the foot of the mountains guarding western Calabria. 
The sole passenger to be dropped at this point of the 
voyage from Naples to Messina, I went ashore on a 
boat-load of flour sacks; not without tremors as I 
watched the cluster of men, women, and children, 
whose eyes awaited my approach. The battle was 
brief and decisive; scarcely had I leaped over the 
wavelets when a genial ruffian, with much yelling and 
gesticulation, claimed me for his own, and in another 
moment handed my portmanteau to a woman whom 
he introduced as “mia sposa, signore.’ She, all smiles, 
lifted the thing on to her head (it weighs forty kilos), 
and bore it up the half-mile of steep climbing from the 
Marina to the town. Here, at a truly Calabrian inn, I 
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breakfasted looking out into a garden like that of the 
Hesperides; oranges growing amid their dark leafage; 
oleanders a mass of bloom; and the Mediterranean 
beyond. 

I was bound for Cosenza; a seven hours’ drive across 
the mountains into the heart of Calabria. For Cosenza 
is the old Consentia, where, something less than fifteen 
hundred years ago, died Alaric, King of the Visigoths. 
You know the story. Alaric had done the great and 
terrible thing which, until it happened, the world 
thought impossible; obeying a mysterious voice which 
urged him onward, he took and sacked the city of 
Rome. Thence, on his march to conquer Sicily, he 
came as far as to the capital of the Bruttii, those 
mountain tribes which Rome herself had never really 
subdued; here he fell sick, and died, and was buried. 
No one can read that page of Gibbon without a longing 
to see the river Busento, which ‘the labour of a captive 
multitude’ turned aside, that its waters might after- 
wards conceal for ever the tomb of the Gothic con- 
queror. My wish of many a long year was now to be 
gratified. A carriage and three horses (poor galled beasts) 
waited at the inn door, and, with half the population of 
Paola to see us off, we started on our journey. 

Three of us; for the driver had as companion a half- 
naked lad, who, at certain points of the ascent, suddenly 
disappeared and came into view again a quarter of an 
hour after, having made a short cut up some rugged 
path-way between the loops of the road. Perspiring, 
even as I sat, in the blaze of that November sun, I 
envied this fellow his breath and muscle. What a road 
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it was! Three hours of upward winding along the sides 
of deep valleys; bridges innumerable spanning the dry 
ravines which at another season are filled with furious 
torrents. From the zone of orange and palm and 
cactus we came presently to that of beech and oak, 
shedding their fiery leaves on dying bracken. Now 
and then the driver slaked his thirst at a stone fountain 
by the wayside, and reverenced the blue-hooded 
Madonna painted over it. A few lean, brown peasants, 
bending under faggots, and one or two carts passed 
us before we reached the top; and at one point there 
was a house of refreshment; but with these exceptions 
nothing broke the loneliness of the great mountain- 
side. ‘Through mists floating below us, I looked over 
miles of shore. Paola, I was told, serves in summer as 
a bathing resort for the gentlefolk of Cosenza, who 
(one is not surprised to learn) make the journey by 
night. Very lovely were the effects of light and shade; 
from the dark violet abysses, where no detail could be 
distinguished, to those hues upon the furrowed heights 
which had a transparency, a softness, an indefiniteness, 
only to be seen in southern landscapes. 
Suddenly came the inland view; the revealing of a 
vast prospect, below and before us; a valley broad 
enough to be called a plain, dotted with white villages, 
and backed by the mass of mountains which now, as 
in old time, are called the Great Sila. Through this 
plain flows the river Crati—the ancient Crathis. 
Northward it curves, and eastward, and flows into the 
Ionian Sea at the place where once stood Sybaris. 
Eagerly enough, be sure, did I search this prospect. 
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We descended at a sharp pace, all the way through 
forests of chestnuts, their fruit already gathered, and 
their golden leaves rustling to the ground. We struck 
at length into the level road, a true, Roman highway, 
straight for mile after mile. By this road Alaric must 
have marched carrying the Roman spoils which were 
to enrich his grave. By this road, six hundred years 
before, Hannibal retired from Italy, passing through 
Consentia on his way to embark at Croton. 

I have travelled a good deal in the south, and do 
not form unreasonable expectations, but the first sight 
of what my guide-book called the best ‘hotel’ at 
Cosenza gave me a shock. Next day I discovered that 
a better now exists; I ought to have remembered that 
things change, even in Calabria, and to have made 
inquiry. Later that evening a pleasant gentleman, 
from whom I casually sought information, told me in 
deliciously flowing phrase that ‘from the point of 
view of the centres of civilisation’ my hotel ‘very 
possibly left something to be desired,’ but, for all that, 
was a good old house. Yes, it left something to be 
desired; but I cannot here enlarge upon its defects. 

Tradition has it that Alaric was buried close to the 
confluence of the Busento and the Crati. If so, it was 
done in full view of the town, as Cosenza covers the 
hillside below which the rivers unite. But the Goths 
are said to have slain all their prisoners who took 
part in the work, in order that Alaric’s resting-place 
might never be made known. Are we to understand 
a slaughter of all the townsfolk? If not, tradition must 
be wrong, and the tomb must lie at least half a mile 
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away, where the Busento hides itself among low brown 
olive-planted hills. At this time of the year it is a 
narrow but rapid stream, running through a wide 
waste bed of yellow sand and stones. The Crati, a 
much longer river, which has only just started from 
some glen of Sila, presents exactly the same appearance, 
the track which it has made being ten times as broad 
as the actual current. They flow, these historic waters, 
with a pleasant sound; a murmur which at night can 
be heard among the dark narrow streets. Along their 
banks grow poplars, each, at this moment, a spire of 
burnished gold, blazing against the dark olive foliage 
on the slopes behind them; planes also, very rich in 
colour, and fig trees shedding their latest leaves. By 
the waterside the women of Cosenza do their laundry 
work, and all day long one hears the linen beaten on 
the stones, where afterwards it is spread to dry in the 
hot sun. 

Cosenza has suffered much from earthquakes, and 
in its lower parts malaria is perpetual. But—if one 
can disregard the prevalence of foul odours —it is a 
delightful place. To call it picturesque is to use an 
inadequate word; at every step, from the opening of 
the main street at the hill-foot up to the medieval 
castle which crowns its height, a traveller finds some- 
thing to wonder at or to admire. So narrow are the 
ways that a vehicle drives pedestrians into refuge in 
shop or alley; two (but perhaps the thing never 
happened) would with difficulty pass each other. As 
in all towns of Southern Italy the number of hair- 
dressers is astonishing, and here they hang out as sign 
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a barber’s basin — the very basin (of shining brass and 
with a semi-circle cut out of the rim) which Don 
Quixote took as a substitute for his damaged helmet. 
In Spain this usage is perhaps common; in Italy I 
cannot remember to have seen it before. Through the 
gloom of the high-balconied houses one ascends to a 
sunny piazza, where there are several fine buildings; 
beyond it is the little public garden, a lovely spot, set 
with alleys of acacia, and groups of palm, and flower 
beds and fountains; marble busts of Garibaldi, Mazzini 
and Cavour gleaming among the trees. Here one looks 
down upon the yellow gorge of the Crati, and sees it 
widen northward into the great green plain. In front 
rises many-folded Sila, a noble sight at any hour of the 
day, but especially when the mists of morning melt 
about its summits, or when the sunset clothes its broad 
flanks with purple. Turning westward, you have before 
you the mountain range along the Mediterranean; so 
high and wild that I could scarcely believe that I had 
crossed it in a carriage. 

In the gardens I met a group of peasants, evidently 
visitors to Cosenza, and wondering at all they saw. 
The women wore a very striking costume; a short 
petticoat of scarlet, much embroidered, and above it a 
blue skirt, half rolled up in front and gathered together 
in a fold, or knot, behind the waist; a bodice adorned 
with needlework and metal; elaborate glistening head- 
gear, and bare feet. The townsfolk have no peculiarity 
of dress. I observed among them a grave, intelligent 
type of countenance, handsome and full of character, 
which may be that of the gallant mountaineers once 
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called Bruttii. With pleasure I saw that they behaved 
gently to their beasts, the mules in common use being 
very sleek and contented-looking. There is much 
difference between these people of Calabria and the 
Neapolitans; they make little noise, talk with a certain 
repose, and allow a stranger to go about among them 
unmolested, unimportuned. Ladies are not to be seen 
in the streets; there prevails an Oriental system of 
seclusion. For all that, civilisation has demanded the 
building of an enormous theatre, which, though yet 
unfinished, has upon its fagade a marble tablet, with 
an inscription which I will translate: — ‘Sept. 20, 1870. 
This political date marks the end of theocracy in civil 
life. Ihe day which terminates its moral rule will be 
the epoch of humanity,’ — ‘sara la data umana.’ ‘Pro- 
gress’ with a vengeance, you see, even here. And to 
read those words within hearing of the mountain 
stream which flows over the grave of Alaric! 

I am inclined to think that the people have a vein of 
humour. There was the instance of my friend who, 
with a twinkle in his eye, discussed the merits of that 
hotel. Another that of the shopkeeper, at whose door 
hangs a glass-case full of pistols, very murderous 
weapons; while attached to this case, and depending 
one inch below it, is exhibited a placard with the brief 
announcement: — ‘Variato assortimento in corone mor- 
tuarie’ (“A varied assortment of wreaths for funerals’) — 
a kind of jest, one fancies, which might have appealed 
to the Visigothic King. 


My father was growing weary of modern civilisation 
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with all its problems, and was inclined to dwell 
more and more upon the thought of ancient Rome, 
which had always taken first place in his imagination, 
though it had for many years been eclipsed by the 
life around him. The real burden of his message 
regarding the corruptness of civilisation had already 
been delivered, and henceforth his work lay chiefly 
in the region of literary criticism, biography and 
ancient history; the novel of everyday life having 
taken a lesser place in his thoughts. One imagines, 
on reading Veranida, that he must have felt some 
degree of sympathy with Deodatus, when the 
latter was questioned by Basil, his master, as to 
his willingness to remain in the Monastery of 
Casinum (Ch. XXVI): 

‘Did you leave nothing behind you, Deodatus, which 
would make the thought of never returning to you 
home a sorrow?’ 

‘Nothing my dear lord,’ was the reply. “In my life- 
time I have seen much grief and little solace. 

‘But you are young. Could you, without a pang, say 
farewell to the world?’ 

Deodatus answered timidly, ‘Here is peace.’ 

On his way northwards my father visited Monte 
Cassino in order to gather important material for 
Veranilda. On December 14, 1897, he arrived at the 
station in a dense mist, which cleared by early afternoon, 
enabling him to make the steep ascent to the monastery. 
This he accomplished in an hour and a half on the back 
of a donkey. The prior received him very courteously, 
and showed him a few of the treasures of the library. 
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The Sacristan then took him to the little chapels which 
formed part of the original monastery, and then on to 
the church. He was much impressed by the fine wood- 
carving of the choir, with reference to which his guide 
kept repeating, ‘Quanto lavoravano allora! Si diverti- 
vano lavorando!’ — words that might appropriately be 
applied to medizval craftsmen. He spent a night at 
the monastery. travelling northwards on the following 
day. On his way to England he paid a brief visit to 
Mr. Eduard Bertz, his life-long friend, then living at 
Potsdam, and whose close friendship with my father 
had suggested some of the scenes between Waymark 
and Julian Casti in The Unclassed. Readers of Henry 
Ryecroft will find him alluded to as ‘my old friend in 
Germany, E.B.’ Speaking of their unbroken corre- 
spondence my father writes: ‘For many and many a 
year these letters have made a pleasant incident in my 
life; more than that, they have often brought me help 
and comfort. It must be a rare thing for friendly 
correspondence to go on during the greater part of 
a lifetime between men of different nationalities who 
see each other not twice in two decades. We were 
young men when we first met in London, poor, 
struggling, full of hopes and ideals; now we look 
back upon those far memories from the autumn of 
life.’ — (Autumn, VII.) 

My father was back in England on the 19th April, 
1898, soon after which date he was hard at work upon 
a number of short stories. For the moment he had 
settled at Dorking, where, after writing his prefaces to 
the works of Dickens, he began The Crown of Life, 
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he introduces a good deal of material which he had 
gathered on a visit to Wensleydale in August of 1897. 
Here and there one comes across some admirable 
descriptions of mountain and moorland. The following, 
in which we are introduced to the little town of Hawes, 
shows how well, on such a brief visit, the author had 
grasped the spirit of the place: 


At the head of Wensleydale, where rolling moor 
grows mountainous toward the marches of Yorkshire 
and Westmorland, stands the little market-town named 
Hawes. One winding street of houses and shops, grey, 
hard featured, stout against the weather; with little 
by-ways climbing to the height above, on which rises 
the rugged church, stern even in sunshine; its tower, 
like a stronghold, looking out upon the brooding- 
place of storms. Like its inhabitants the place is harsh 
of aspect, warm of heart; scornful of graces, its honest 
solidity speaks the people that built it for their home. 
This way and that go forth the well-kept roads, leading 
to other towns, their sharp tracks shine over the dark 
moorland, climbing by windswept hamlets, by many a 
lonely farm; dipping into sudden hollows, where 
streams become cascades, and guiding the wayfarers 
by high, rocky passes from dale to dale. A country 
always impressive by the severe beauty of its outlines; 
sometimes speaking to the heart in radiant stillness, its 
moments of repose; mirthful sometimes, inspiring 
joyous life, with the gleams of its vast sky, the sweet, 
keen breath of its heaths and pastures; but for the most 
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part shadowed, melancholy, an austere nurse of the 
striving spirit of man, with menace in its mountain- 
rack, in the rushing voice of its winds and torrents. — 


(The Crown of Life, Ch. IX.) 


‘You are quite right,’ my father wrote in a letter to 
his sister, ‘about the disastrous effect of too much 
wealth. I have grave fears that England is being 
ruined by this—this and excessive poverty.’ The 
following is a description of the vast money-making 
machine of modern civilisation: 


The weather was hot; one should have been far away 
from these huge rampart-streets, these stifling burrows 
of commerce. But here toil and stress went on as usual, 
and Piers Otway saw it all in a lurid light. These 
towering edifices with inscriptions numberless, an- 
nouncing every imaginable form of trade with every 
corner of the world; here a vast building, consecrate 
in all its commercial magnificence, great windows and 
haughty doorways, the gleam of gilding and of brass, 
the lustre of polished woods, to a single company or 
firm; here a huge structure which housed on its many 
floors a crowd of enterprises, names by the score 
signalled at the foot of the gaping staircase; arrogant 
suggestions of triumph side by side with desperate 
beginnings; titles of world-wide significance meeting 
the eye at every turn, vulgar names with more weight 
than those of princes, words in small lettering which 
ruled the fate of millions of men; —no nightmare was 
ever so crushing to one in Otway’s mood. ‘The brute 
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force of money; the negation of the individual — these, 
the evils of our time, found their supreme expression 
in the City of London. Here was opulence at home 
and superb; here must poverty lurk and shrink, feeling 
itself alive only on sufferance; the din of highway and 
byway was a voice of blustering conquest, bidding the 
weaker to stand aside or be crushed. Here no man was 
a human being, but each merely a portion of an incon- 
ceivably complicated mechanism. The shiny-hatted 
figure who rushed or sauntered, gloomed by himself 
at corners or made one of a talking group, might else- 
where be found a reasonable and kindly person, with 
traits, peculiarities; here one could see in him nothing 
but a money-maker of this or that class, ground to a 
certain pattern. The smooth working of the huge 
machine made it only the more sinister; one had but to 
remember what cold tyranny, what elaborate fraud, 
were served by its manifold ingenuities, only to think 
of the cries of anguish stifled by its monotonous roar. — 


(The Crown of Life, Ch. XX.) 
And this is the author’s opinion of English ‘sport’: 


Later, that afternoon, the two friends climbed the 
great hillside above the Castle, and rambled far over 
the moorland, to a windy height where they looked 
into deep wild Swaledale. Their talk was only of the 
scenes around them, until, on their way back, they 
approached a line of three-walled shelters, built of 
rough stone, about the height of a man. In reply to 
Irene’s question, Helen explained the use of these 
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structures; she did so in an offhand way, with the 
proper terms, and would have passed on, but Irene 
stood gazing. 

‘What! They lie in ambush here, whilst the men 
drive the birds towards them, to be shot?’ 

‘It’s sport,’ rejoined the other indifferently. 

‘I see. And here are the old cartridges.’ A heap 
of them lay close by amid the ling. ‘I don’t 
wonder that Mr. March seemed a little ashamed of 
himself.’ 

‘But surely you knew all about this sort of thing!’ 
said Mrs. Borisoff, with a little laugh of impatience. 

-Nosiscdidnits 

She had picked up one of the cartridge-cases, and, 
after examining it, her eyes wandered about the vast- 
rolling moor. The wind sang low; the clouds sailed 
across the mighty dome of heaven; not a human 
dwelling was visible, and not a sound broke upon 
nature’s infinite calm. 

‘It amazes me,’ Irene continued, subduing her voice. 
‘Incredible that men can come up here just to bang 
guns and see beautiful birds fall dead! One would 
think that what they saw here would stop their hands — 
that this silence would fill their minds and hearts and 
make it impossible! 

Her voice had never trembled with such emotion in 
Helen’s hearing. It was not Irene’s habit to speak in 
this way. She had the native reticence of English 
women, preferring to keep silence when she felt 
strongly, or to disguise her feeling with irony and 
jest. But the hour and the place overcame her; a 
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noble passion shone in her clear eyes, and thrilled in 
her utterance. 

“What barbarians!’ 

“Yet you know they are nothing of the kind,’ 
objected Helen. ‘At least, not all of them.’ 

‘Mr. March?— You called him, yourself, a fine 
barbarian, quoting from Matthew Arnold. I never 
before understood how true that description was.’ 

‘I assure you, it doesn’t apply to him, whatever I 
may have said in joke. This shooting is the tradition 
of a certain class. It’s one of the ways in which great, 
strong men get their necessary exercise. Some of them 
feel, at moments, just as you do, I’ve no doubt; but 
there they are, a lot of them together, and a man can’t 
make himself ridiculous, you know.’ 

“You’re not like yourself in this, Helen,’ said Irene. 
“You’re not speaking as you think. Another time, you'll 
confess it’s abominable savagery, with not one good 
word to be said for it. And more contemptible than I 
ever suspected! I’m so glad I’ve seen this. It helps 
to clear my thoughts about — about things in general.’ 

She flung away the little yellow cylinder — flung it 
far from her with disgust, and, as if to forget it, plucked 
as she walked on a spray of heath, which glowed with 
its purple bells among the redder ling. Helen’s 
countenance was shadowed. She spoke no more for 


several minutes. — (The Crown of Life, Ch. XXXV.) 


It was during his short stay in Wensleydale that my 
father beheld for the first time in his life a mountain 
river in spate. Those who have watched the headlong 
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speed of the Ure in its upper reaches after heavy rains 
have drenched the hills and filled the stony becks will 
realise the accuracy of this short description of the 


Aysgarth Falls: 


As they drove on to the bridge at Aysgarth, Piers 
Otway stood there awaiting them. They exchanged 
few words; the picture before their eyes, and the wild 
music that filled the air imposed silence. Headlong 
between its high banks plunged the swollen torrent, 
the roaring spate; brown from its washing of the peaty 
moorland, and churned into flying flakes of foam. 
Over the worn ledges, at other times a succession of 
little waterfalls, rolled in resistless fury a mighty 
cataract; at great rocks in mid-channel it leapt with 
surges like those of an angry sea. The spectacle was 
fascinating in its grandeur, appalling in its violence; 
with the broad leafage of the glen arched over it in 
warm, still sunshine, wondrously beautiful. — (The 


Crown of Life, Ch. XXXYV.) 


The actual writing of By the Ionian Sea was completed 
in France after the dismissal of The Crown of Life. In 
May, 1900, the author settled for a time at St. Honoré- 
les-bains, where he wrote Our Friend the Charlatan, 
which he considered to contain his best work since 
New Grub Street. His home-life was now full of 
happiness. “This place suits me well,’ he notes in his 
diary. ‘Blessed tranquillity without and within the 
house.’ And one feels, in reading the book, that he is 
at last enjoying some little freedom from the harass- 
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ments of life. Though the actual theme can hardly be 
said to be English, the book contains some of the 
author’s best satire. The style, moreover, is as full of 
life and spontaneity as anything he has written. 
Throughout, the characters are well and clearly drawn; 
one forgets for once that the writer is no longer dealing 
with the lower classes. Such personages as Dyce 
Lashmar, Lord Dymchurch, Lady Ogram, May 
Tomalin and Iris Woolstan retain distinct places in 
the memory: unlike certain characters of the earlier 
novels, they are not at the mercy of the author’s 
theorising, nor is their individuality subordinated to 
the setting forth of intellectual questions. It is true 
that the book is written in a much lighter vein than 
was the author’s wont, but, for once, one welcomes its 
freedom from contact with the more serious problems 
of life, and the almost complete self-forgetfulness of 
the writer. I quote here the account of the clandestine 
meeting between Dyce Lashmar and May Tomalin. 
The dialogue is admirably set down, and the whole 
scene lives. Note the sense of reality conveyed by May 
Tomalin’s frequent use of ‘but’ at the beginning of 
her protests: 


Piqued by the uneventfulness of the preceding day, 
May Tomalin stole forth this morning in a decidedly 
adventurous frame of mind. She scorned danger; she 
desired excitement. Duplicity on her part was no more 
than Lord Dymchurch merited after that deliberate 
neglect of opportunity under the great tree. Of course, 
nothing irrevocable must come to pass; it was the duty 
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of man to commit himself, the privilege of woman to 
guard an ambiguous freedom. But, within certain 
limits, she counted on dramatic incidents. A brisk 
answer to her tap on the door in the park wall made 
her nerves thrill delightfully. No sooner had she 
turned the key than the door was impatiently pushed 
open from without. 

‘Quick!’ sounded Lashmar’s voice. ‘I hear wheels on 
the road. — Ha! Just in time! It might be someone who 
would recognise me.’ 

He had grasped May’s hand. He was gazing 
eagerly, amorously into her face. His emotions had 
matured since the meeting two days ago. 

‘Tell me all the news,’ he went on. ‘Is Dymchurch 
here?’ 

“Yes. And the others. You come to lunch to-day, 
of course. You will see them.’ 

She recovered her hand, though not without a little 
struggle, which pleased her. For all her academic 
modernism, May belonged to the class which has 
primitive traditions, unsophisticated instincts. 

‘And what has happened?’ asked Dyce, advancing 
as she stepped back. He spoke like one who has a 
right to the fullest information. 

‘Happened? Nothing particular. What could have 
happened?’ 

‘I have been tormenting myself. Of course, I know 
why Dymchurch has come, and so do you. I can’t go 
away in a horrible uncertainty. If I do, I shall betray 
myself when I come to luncheon, so I give you 
warning.’ 
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“What do you mean?’ exclaimed the girl, with an air 
of dignity surprised. 

‘Tell me the truth. Has Dymchurch spoken?’ 

‘Many times,’ answered May, smiling with excessive 
ingenuousness. ‘He is not very talkative, but he doesn’t 
keep absolute silence. I hear that you have been to see 
Mrs. Gallantry.’ 

“What do I care about Mrs. Gallantry? I’ve seen no 
end of people, but all the time I was thinking of you. 
Yesterday morning I all but wrote to you.’ 

“What about?’ 

‘All sorts of things. Of course, I should have 
disguised my handwriting in the address.’ 

May avoided his look, and shaped her lips to 
severity. 

‘If you had done such a thing —I should have been 
very greatly displeased. I’m very glad you didn’t so 
far forget yourself.’ 

‘So am I, now. Won’t you tell me if anything has 
happened? Won’t you put my mind at ease?’ 

‘I can stay only for a few minutes. There’s really 
nothing to tell — nothing. But you must have plenty of 
news. How are things going on?’ 

Lashmar hurriedly told of two or three circumstances 
which seemed to favour him in the opening campaign. 
There was now no doubt that Butterworth would be 
the Conservative candidate, and, on the whole, his 
name appeared to excite but moderate enthusiasm. 
He broke off with an impatient gesture. 

‘I can’t talk about that stuff! It’s waste of time 
whilst I am with you.’ 
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‘But it interests me very much,’ said May, who 
seemed to grow calmer as Dyce yielded to agitation. 
‘Lord Dymchurch says he would gladly help you, if 
it were in his power. Don’t you think he might be of 
some use?’ 

‘No, I don’t. Dymchurch is a dreaming nobody.’ 

‘What a strange way to speak of him!’ said May, as if 
slightly offended. ‘You used to have quite a different 
opinion.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I didn’t know him so well. There’s 
nothing whatever in the man, and he’ll never do 
anything as long as he lives. You know that as well 
as. Idoz 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ May answered, in an 
absent voice, her voice betraying some travail of the 
mind, as if she were really debating with herself the 
question of Dymchurch’s prospects. 

‘Do you mean that?’ cried Lashmar, with annoyance. 

‘I certainly shouldn’t call him a “‘dreaming nobody,”’’ 
replied May, in the tone of dignified reproof. ‘Lord 
Dymchurch is very thoughtful, and very well informed, 
and has very high principles.’ 

‘One may admit all that. All I meant was that there 
is no career before him. Would any one think of com- 
paring him, for instance, with me? You needn’t smile. 
You remember the talk we had at Mrs. Toplady’s that 
evening. | know my own qualities, and see no use in 
pretending that I don’t. But what are we talking about! 
Of course you care nothing for Dymchurch. I know 
that very well. If you did, you wouldn’t be here.’ 

He ended in a little laugh of triumph, and therewith, 
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catching hold of both her hands, he drew her gently 
forward, looked close into her face, murmured ‘May! 
My beautiful May!’ In that moment there came the 
strangest look upon May’s countenance —a look of 
alarm, almost of terror. Her eyes were turned to a 
spot among the trees, some ten yards away. Dyce, 
seeing the sudden change of her expression, turned in 
the direction of her gaze. He was just in time to 
perceive the back of a retreating figure, which dis- 
appeared behind bushes. 

“Who was that?’ he asked, in a startled voice. 

May could only whisper. 

‘It was Lord Dymchurch.’ 

‘I thought so. Confound that fellow! What is he 
doing here at this time in the morning?’ 

‘He saw us,’ said May, her cheeks burning. ‘Oh, 
who could have expected—! He saw us distinctly. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he heard what you were 
saying. Why,’ she. added angrily, “did you speak so 
loud?’ 

‘Nonsense! He couldn’t hear at that distance.’ 

‘But he had been nearer.’ 

“Then the fellow is a sneak! What right has he to 
steal upon us?’ 

‘He didn’t!’ cried the girl. ‘I saw him as he stopped. 
I saw his face, and how astonished he looked. He 
turned away instantly.’ 

‘Well, what does it matter?’ exclaimed Dyce, who 
was quivering with excitement. ‘What do I care? 
What need you care? Haven’t we perfect liberty to 
meet? After all, what does it matter?’ 
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‘But you forget,’ said May, ‘that he knows of your 
engagement.’ 

‘My engagement! Let him know, and let him think 
what he likes! My engagement, indeed! Why, I 
haven’t once thought of it since I left London — not 
once! There’ll have to be an end to this intolerable 
state of things. Dymchurch isn’t likely to tell any one 
what he sees; he’s a gentleman.’ 

‘I must go in at once,’ cried May, losing her head. 
‘Somebody else may come. Go away, please! Don’t 
stay another minute.’ 

‘But it’s impossible. We have to come to an under- 
standing. Listen to me, May!’ 

He grasped her hand, passed his other arm around 
her. There was resistance, but Dyce used his strength 
in earnest. The girl’s beauty fired him; he became the 
fervent lover, leaving her no choice between high 
resentment and frank surrender. Indignation was 
rapidly dying out of May’s look. She ceased to 
struggle; she bent her head to his shoulder. 

‘Isn’t that much better?’ he whispered laughingly; 
‘isn’t that the way out of our difficulties?’ 

May allowed him to breathe a few more such soothing 
sentences, then spoke with troubled accent. 

‘But you don’t understand. What must Lord 
Dymchurch think of me-—believing that you are 
engaged?’ 

‘PH tell him the truth. I'll go and tell him at 
once.’ 

‘But still you don’t understand. My aunt wants me 
to marry him,’ 
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‘I know she does, and know she’ll be disappointed,’ 
cried Dyce exultantly. 

‘But do you suppose that Lord Dymchurch will stay 
here any longer? He will leave this very morning, I’m 
sure he will. My aunt will want to know what it means. 
There’ll be dreadful explanations.’ 

“Keep calm, May. If we lose our courage, it’s all 
over with us. We have to deal boldly with Lady 
Ogram. Remember that she is very old and weak; 
I’m perfectly sure she can’t resist you and me if we 
speak to her in the proper way — quietly and reason- 
ably and firmly. We have made up our minds, haven’t 
we? You are mine, dearest May! There’s no doubt 
about that!’ 

‘Miss Bride will be our deadly enemy,’ said May, 
again yielding to his caresses. . . .—(Our Friend the 
Charlatan, Ch. XXII.) 


Near the end of the book we find a passage character- 
istic of my father’s later style. It embodies some of the 
musings of Lord Dymchurch, who had grown tired of 
the chatter of London society and found rest in the 
country lanes. Here we are reminded of some of the 
thoughts expressed in Heury Ryecroft, which the author 
began almost immediately upon the completion of Our 
Friend the Charlatan. One notes with interest the 
gradual maturing of the author’s style, the increased 
slowness of its measure which was soon to lead to the 
solemn and stately prose of Veranilda: 


He lived on in the silent house, quite alone and 
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desiring no companionship. Few letters came for him, 
and he rarely saw a newspaper. After a while he was 
able to forget himself in the reading of books which 
tranquillised his thought, and held him far from the 
noises of the passing world. So sequestered was the 
grey old house that he could go forth when he chose 
into lanes and meadows without fear of encountering 
any one who would disturb his meditation and his 
enjoyment of nature’s beauty. Through the mellow ' 
days of the declining summer he lived amid trees and 
flowers, slowly recovering health and peace in places 
where a bird’s note, or the ripple of a stream, or the 
sighing of the wind, were the only sounds under the 
ever-changing sky. 

His thoughts were often of death, but not on that 
account gloomy. Reading in his Marcus Aurelius, he 
said to himself that the Stoic Emperor must, after all, 
have regarded death with some fear: else, why speak 
of it so persistently, and with such marshalling of 
arguments to prove it no matter for dread? Dymchurch 
never wished to shorten his life, yet, without other 
logic than that of a quiet heart, came to think more 
than resignedly of the end towards which he moved. 
He was the last of his family, and no child would ever 
bear his name. Without bitterness, he approved this 
extinction of a line which seemed to have outlived its 
natural energies. He, at all events, would bear no 
responsibility for suffering or wrong-doing in the days 
to come. 

The things which had so much occupied him during 
the last year or two, the state of the time, its perils and 
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its needs, were now but seldom in his mind; he felt 
himself ripening to that ‘wise passiveness,’ which, 
through all his intellectual disquiet, he had regarded 
as the unattainable ideal. When, as a very young man, 
he exercised himself in versifying, the model he more 
or less consciously kept before him was Matthew 
Arnold; it amused him now to recall certain of the 
compositions he had once been rather proud of, and 
to recognise how closely he had trodden in Arnold’s 
footprints; at the same time, he felt glad that the 
aspiration of his youth seemed likely to become the 
settled principle of his maturity. Now-a-days he gave 
much of his thought to Wordsworth, content to study 
without the desire of imitating. Whether he could do 
anything, whether he could bear witness in any open 
way to what he held the truth, must still remain 
uncertain; sure it was that a profound distrust of 
himself in every practical direction, a very humble 
sense of follies committed and dangers barely escaped, 
would for a long time make him a silent and solitary 
man. He hoped that some way might be shown him, 
some modest yet clear way, by following which he 
would live not wholly for himself; but he had done for 
ever with schemes of social regeneration, with political 
theories, all high-sounding words and phrases. It 
might well prove that the work appointed him was 
simply to live as an honest man. Was that so easy, 
or such a little thing? 

Walking one day a mile or two from home, in one 
of those high-bowered Somerset lanes, he came within 
sight of a little cottage, which stood apart from a hamlet 
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hidden beyond a near turning of the road. Before it 
moved a man, white-headed, back-bent, so crippled 
by some ailment that he tottered slowly and painfully 
with the aid of two sticks. Just as Dymchurch drew 
near, the old fellow accidentally let fall his pipe, which 
he had been smoking as he hobbled along. For him 
this incident was a disaster; he stood staring helplessly 
at the pipe and the little curl of smoke which rose from 
it, utterly unable to stoop for its recovery. With a timid 
smile, he turned to the stranger who approached, and 
Dymchurch, seeing the state of things, at once stepped 
to his assistance. 

‘I thank you, sir; I thank you, sir,’ said the hobbler, 
with pleasant frankness. ‘A man isn’t much use when 
he can’t even keep his pipe in his mouth, to say nothing 
of picking it up when it drops; what do you think, sir?’ 

Dymchurch talked with him. The man had spent 
his life as a gardener, and now for a couple of years, 
invalided by age and rheumatism, had lived in this 
cottage on a pension. His daughter, a widow, dwelt 
with him, but was away working nearly the whole of 
the day. He got along very well, but one thing there 
was that grieved him, the state of his little garden. 
Through the early summer he had been able to look 
after it as usual, pottering among the flowers and the 
vegetables for an hour or two each day; but there came 
rainy weather, and with it one of his bad attacks, and 
the garden was now so overgrown with weeds that it 
‘hurt his eyes,’ it really did, to look that way. The 
daughter dug potatoes and gathered beans as they were 
wanted, but she had neither time nor strength todo more. 
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Interested in a difficulty such as he had _ never 
imagined, Dymchurch went up to the garden wall 
and viewed the state of things. Indeed, it was deplor- 
able. Thistles, docks, nettles, wild growths innumer- 
able, were choking the flowers in which the old man 
so delighted. But the garden was such a small one 
that little trouble and time would be needed to put it 
in order. 

“Will you let me do it for you?’ he asked good- 
naturedly. ‘It’s just the kind of job I should like.’ 

“You, sir!’ cried the old fellow, all but again losing 
his pipe in astonishment. ‘Ho, ho! That’s a joke 
indeed!’ 

Without another word, Dymchurch opened the 
wicket, flung off his coat, and got to work. He 
laboured for more than an hour, the old man leaning 
on the wall and regarding him with half-ashamed, 
half-amused countenance. They did not talk much, 
but when he had begun to perspire freely, Dymchurch 
looked at his companion, and said: 

‘Now here’s a thing I never thought of. Neglect 
your garden for a few weeks, and it becomes a wilder- 
ness; nature conquers it back again. Think what 
that means; how all the cultivated places of the earth 
are kept for men only by ceaseless conflict with nature, 
year in, year out.’ 

‘And that’s true, sir, that’s true. I’ve thought of it 
sometimes, but then I’m a gardener, you see, and 
it’s my business, as you may say, to have such 
thoughts.’ 

‘It’s every man’s business,’ returned Dymchurch, 
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supporting himself on his hoe and viewing the up- 
rooted weeds. ‘I never realised as in this half-hour at 
the cost of what incessant labour the earth is kept at 
man’s service. If I have done you a good turn, you 
have done me a better.’ 

And he hoed vigorously at a root of dandelion. 

Not for years had he felt so well in body and mind 
as during his walk home. There, there was the thought 
for which he had been obscurely groping! What were 
volumes of metaphysics and of sociology to the man 
who had heard this one little truth whispered from the 
upturned mould? Henceforth he knew why he was 
living, and how it behoved him to live. Let theories 
and poesies follow if they would: for him, the prime 
duty was that nearest to him, to strive his best that the 
little corner of earth which he called his should yield 
food for man. At this moment there lay upon his 
table letters informing him of the unsatisfactory state 
of his Kentish farm; the tenant was doing badly in 
every sense of the word, and would willingly escape 
from his lease if opportunity was given. Very well; 
the man should go. 

‘I will live there myself. I will get some practical 
man to live with me, until I understand farming. For 
profit I don’t care; all will be well if I keep myself alive 
and furnish food for a certain number of other mortals. 
This is the work ready to my hand. No preaching, no 
theorising, no trying to prove that the earth should be 
parcelled out and every man turn delver. I will cultivate 
this ground because it is mine, and because no other 
way offers of living as a man should—takin some 
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part, however humble, in the eternal strife with 
nature.’ 

The idea had before now suggested itself to him, 
but not as the result of a living conviction. If he had 
then turned to farming, it would have been as an 
experiment in life; more or less vague reflections on 
the needs of the time would have seemed to justify 
him. Now he was indifferent to all ‘questions’ save 
that prime solicitude of the human race, how to hold 
its own against the hostile forces everywhere leagued 
against it. Life was a perpetual struggle, and, let 
dreamers say what they might, could never be any- 
thing else; he, for one, perceived no right that he had 
to claim exemption from the doom of labour. Had he 
felt an impulse to any other kind of work, well and 
good, he would have turned to it; but nothing whatever 
called to him with imperative voice save this task of 
tilling his own acres. It might not always satisfy him; 
he took no vow of one sole vocation; he had no desire 
to let his mind rust whilst his hands grew horny. 
Enough that for the present he had an aim which he 
saw as a reality. 

On his return home he found a London letter 
awaiting him. It was with a nervous shrug that he 
saw the writing of Mrs. Toplady. Addressing him at 
his club, she invited him to dine on an evening a 
fortnight hence, if he chanced to be in town. 

‘You heard, of course,’ she added, ‘of the defeat of 
Mr. Lashmar at Hollingford. It seems to have been 
inevitable.’ 

So Lashmar had been defeated. The Hollingford 
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election interested Dymchurch so little that he had 
never inquired as to its result; in truth, he had forgotten 
all about it. 

‘I fear Mr. Lashmar was in every respect rather 
disappointing. Rumour says that the philosophical 
theory of life and government which he puts before 
us as original was taken word for word from a French 
book which he took for granted no one would have read. 
I hope this is not true; it has a very unpleasant sound.’ 

Quite as unpleasant, thought Dymchurch, was Mrs. 
Toplady’s zeal in spreading the rumour. He found no 
difficulty in crediting it. The bio-sociological theory 
had occupied his thoughts for a time, and, in reflecting 
upon it now, he found it as plausible as any other; but 
it had no more power to interest him. Lashmar, 
perhaps, was a mere sophist, charlatan, an unscrupulous 
journalist who talked instead of writing. Words, 
words! How sick he was of the universal babble! 
The time had taken for its motto that counsel of 
Mephisto: Vor allem haltet euch an Worte! And how 
many of these loud talkers believed the words they 
uttered, or had found them in their own minds? 

And how many preachers of socialism — in this, that, 
or the other form —had in truth the socialistic spirit? 
Lashmar, with his emphasis on the universal obligation 
of social service—was he not simply an ambitious 
struggler and intriguer, careless of everything but his 
own advancement? Probably enough. And, on the 
whole, was there ever an age so rank with individualism 
as this of ours, which chatters ceaselessly of self-subdual 
to the common cause? 
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‘I, too,’ thus he thought, ‘am as much an individualist 
as the others. If I said that I cared a rap for mankind 
at large, I should be phrase-making. Only, thank 
Heaven! I don’t care to advertise myself, I don’t care 
to make money. I ask only to be left alone, and to 
satisfy in quiet my sense of self-respect.’ 

On the morrow he was gone.—(Our Friend the 
Charlatan, Ch. XX XVIII.) 


The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft was written 
between the rst September, 1900, and the 23rd 
October of the same year, while the author was still 
at St. Honoré-les-bains. In speaking of this book 
shortly before his death he said, ‘I did not put my 
innermost thought into Henry Ryecroft’; this no doubt 
was to have been reserved for a later book which the 
author had intended to write. It is to Veranilda, upon 
which he was engaged right up to the end of his life, 
that we owe a glimpse here and there of things more 
profound and more characteristic of the author’s final 
attitude than any of the utterances put forth in Rye- 
croft. Nevertheless, of his lesser musings and more 
casual thoughts we can find no better expression than 
is contained in the latter. Here and there one comes 
across a good deal of self-criticism —a fact that shows 
with what unusual detachment of mind the author 
habitually regarded himself. ‘Naturally a man of 
independent and rather scornful outlook,’ so he 
describes himself in the preface, ‘he had suffered 
much from defeated ambition, from disillusions of 
many kinds, from subjection to grim necessity; the 
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result of it, at the time of which I am speaking, was, 
certainly not a broken spirit, but a mind and temper 
so sternly disciplined that, in ordinary intercourse 
with him, one did not know but that he led a calm, 
contented life. . ... There were times, I have no 
doubt, when bitterness took hold upon him; not 
seldom he suffered in health, and probably as much 
from moral as from physical overstrain; but, on the 
whole, he earned his living very much as other men 
do, taking the day’s toil as a matter of course and 
rarely grumbling over it.’ 

No one was more affected by the weather than was 
my father, yet, suffer though he did from cold and 
lack of sunshine, he never allowed his better judgment 
to be over-ruled by the displeasure of the moment. 
Unlike those whose reason is warped by the passing 
mood he knew exactly where to lay the blame for faults 
attributed to the English climate. Let those who are 
most ready with abuse for this climate of ours direct 
their criticism against themselves; it is just possible 
that the error lies, not in the natural world, but in 
their own bodily condition as produced by chronic 
disobedience to the laws of nature. Let them realise 
that (apart from the smoke of our industrial centres) 
a healthy body will respond to no end of atmospheric 
changes, glorying both in cloud and sunshine. If 
open abuse is called for, let it be directed against 
fallen humanity: 


Vituperation of the English climate is foolish. A 
better climate does not exist — for healthy people; and 
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it is always as regards the average native in sound 
health that a climate must be judged. Invalids have 
no right whatever to talk petulantly of the natural 
changes of the sky; Nature has not them in view; let 
them (if they can) seek exceptional conditions for their 
exceptional state, leaving behind them many a million 
of sound, hearty men and women who take the seasons 
as they come, and profit by each in turn. In its freedom 
from extremes, in its common clemency, even in its 
caprice, which at the worst time holds out hope, our 
island weather compares well with that of other lands. 
Who enjoys the fine day of spring, summer, autumn 
or winter so much as an Englishman? His perpetual 
talk of the weather is testimony to his keen relish for 
most of what it offers him; in lands of blue monotony, 
even as where climatic conditions are plainly evil, such 
talk does not go on. So, granting that we have bad 
days not a few, that the east wind takes us by the throat, 
that the mists get at our joints, that the sun hides its 
glory too often and too long, it is plain that the result 
of all comes to good, that it engenders a mood of zest 
under the most various aspects of heaven, keeps an edge 
on our appetite for open-air life.—(Henry Ryecroft, 
Summer, XIV.) 


The mention of climate brings me to a consideration 
of my father’s love of the country, which has not infre- 
quently shown itself in these pages. Much though he 
enjoyed mountain scenery, it was rural England that 
aroused his keenest appreciation; and, moreover, the 
chief joy produced in him by such a landscape lay in 
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its literary or historical associations. Thus it may 
justly be said that his was not always a pure love of 
nature (though there were times when he could gaze 
with enthusiasm upon mountain and cloud; when he 
was enraptured by the colours of a sunrise or a sunset), 
but rather a state of enthusiasm aroused by the vision 
of scenes connected with certain literary or historical 
events which had long since touched his imagination. 
Thus he revelled in the mountains of Greece, not 
primarily because of the beauty of their contours, nor 
because of their soft gradations and gentle harmonies 
ot ethereal colour (though he had a keen eye for all 
these), but because they were connected with the ancient 
world of his dreams. He could appreciate the mountain 
districts of our own country, but his heart was among 
the lanes and meadows of rural England; the land of 
Shakespeare, for instance, could arouse in him a deeper 
enthusiasm than the form and colour of any mountain 
or crag. “There is always ature,’ he writes in a letter 
dated as far back as 1878, ‘and that is interesting in 
every aspect.’ And he goes on to say where the chief 
interest of some of these different aspects lies: ‘When I 
am out on a bleak wintry night, I can always find one 
pleasure at least in the situation, and that is in the 
images from various novelists and poets which sur- 
rounding sights and sounds recall. I should think 
your wild day on the moors must have brought vividly 
before your mind several passages from Fane Eyre.’ 
Assuredly he could enjoy the thought of moorland 
scenery, but the fact that it is here connected in his 
mind with Charlotte Bronté is sufficient to cause all 
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aspects of its inherent beauty to take a second place. 
“Think merely how one’s view of common things is 
affected by literary association,’ — so he writes in Henry 
Ryecroft, Summer, XTX. ‘What were honey to me if I 
knew nothing of Hymettus and Hybla? —if my mind 
had no stores of poetry, no memories of romance? 
Suppose me town-pent, the name might bring with it 
some pleasantness of rustic odour; but of what poor 
significance even that, if the country were to me mere 
grass and corn and vegetables, as to the man who has 
never read nor wished to read. For the Poet is indeed 
a Maker: above the world of sense, trodden by hide- 
bound humanity, he builds that world of his own 
whereto is summoned the unfettered spirit. Why does 
it delight me to see the bat flitting at dusk before my 
window, or to hear the hoot of the owl when all the 
ways are dark? I might regard the bat with disgust, 
and the owl either with vague superstition or not heed 
it at all. But these have their place in the poet’s world, 
and carry me above this idle present.’ With him, 
nature, as well as many of the common things of life, 
were almost invariably seen through the rainbow hues 
of literature and history; in which respect his outlook 
differed essentially from those, for instance, of Scott, 
Wordsworth, Ruskin and Turner, who, though natur- 
ally influenced to a certain extent by the human 
associations that clung to their landscapes, were yet 
able to behold them in the broad light of day, from 
which direct vision arose their chief delight. In view 
of this characteristic attitude of my father, it is not 
surprising to find him disappointed in some measure 
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with Turner’s masterpieces. The following passage 
sums up his position: 


One obvious reason for the long neglect of Turner 
lies in the fact that his genius does not seem to be truly 
English. Turner’s landscape, even when it presents 
familiar scenes, does not show them in the familiar 
light. Neither the artist nor the intelligent layman is 
satisfied. He gives us glorious visions; we admit the 
glory — but we miss something which we deem essential. 
I doubt whether Turner tasted rural England; I doubt 
whether the spirit of English poetry was in him; I 
doubt whether the essential significance of the common 
things which we call beautiful was revealed to his soul. 
Such doubt does not affect his greatness as a poet in 
colour and in form, but I suspect that it has always 
been the cause why England could not love him. If 
any man whom I knew to be a man of brains confessed 
to me that he preferred Birket Foster, I should smile 
— but I should understand. — (Henry Ryecrofr, Autumn, 
IV.) 


He is not satisfied with the form, the colour, the 
atmosphere and the sublime natural truth of Turner’s 
landscapes. These are nature pure and simple. He 
must have something more directly connected with 
English poetry, namely the English rural land- 
scape. The art of Turner was universal; my father 
required a more limited art, and its appeal should be 
national. 

His love of books has often been referred to, but it 
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is interesting to note that in the matter of their outward 
appearance he was never very scrupulous. Thus he 
writes in Henry Ryecroft: 


As often as I survey my bookshelves I am reminded 
of Lamb’s ‘ragged veterans.’ Not that all my volumes 
came from the second-hand stall; many of them were 
neat enough in new covers, some were even stately in 
fragrant bindings, when they passed into my hands. 
But so often have I removed, so rough has been the 
treatment of my little library at each change of place, 
and, to tell the truth, so little care have I given to its 
well-being at normal times (for in all practical matters 
I am idle and inept), that even the comeliest of my 
books show the results of unfair usage. More than one 
has been foully injured by a great nail driven into a 
packing case—this but the extreme instance of the 
wrongs they have undergone. Now that I have leisure 
and peace of mind, I find myself growing more careful 
—an illustration of the great truth that virtue is made 
easy by circumstance. But I confess that, so long as. a 
volume hold together, I am not much troubled as to 
its outward appearance. — (Spring, XII.) 


Veranilda was begun a few months after the com- 
pletion of the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, but 
was laid aside in the middle of April, tgo1, in favour 
of certain other pieces of work, including several short 
stories, an abridgment of Forster’s Dickens, and the 
novel Will Warburton, which, after a good deal of 
preliminary work, was begun in October, 1902. The 
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author’s daily output was sadly diminishing. ‘I do only 
one page a day,’ he writes. “Think of the old days, 
when I have done as many as ten!’ This was the last of 
his novels dealing with contemporary life, and for the 
most part it is written in, what was for him, an ex- 
tremely light vein. Even now, however, we find him 
here and there entering a protest against certain evils 
that had always been a source of bitterness to him, 
such for instance as is contained in the passage printed 
below, in which we are introduced to the Cross family. 
We have already referred to his detestation of that 
lack of humour and imagination which has been the 
downfall of many a home: a man who loved peace, who 
possessed a strong ideal of the sanctity of home life, 
we find him here, for the last time, setting before us 
in as forceful language as possible one of the curses 
of the age — the habit of mind that would rather com- 
plain of the petty troubles of housekeeping than set 
things silently to rights: 


The Crosses, mother and daughter, lived at Walham 
Green. The house was less pleasant than another which 
Mrs. Cross owned at Putney, but it also represented 
a lower rental, and poverty obliged them to take this 
into account. When the second house stood tenant- 
less, as had now been the case for half a year, Mrs. 
Cross’s habitually querulous comment on life rose to a 
note of acrimony very afflictive to her daughter Bertha. 
The two bore as little resemblance to each other, 
physical or mental, as mother and child well could. 
Bertha Cross was a sensible, thoughtful girl, full of 
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kindly feeling, and blest with a humorous turn that 
enabled her to see the amusing rather than the carking 
side of her pinched life. These virtues she had from 
her father. Poor Cross, who supplemented a small 
income from office routine by occasional comic journal- 
ism, and even wrote a farce (which brought money to a 
theatrical manager), made on his deathbed a character- 
istic joke. He had just signed his will, and was 
left alone with his wife. ‘I’m sure I’ve always wished 
to make your life happy,’ piped the afflicted woman. 
‘And I yours,’ he faintly answered; adding with a sad, 
kind smile, as he pointed to the testamentary document, 
“Take the will for the deed.’ 

The two sons had emigrated to British Columbia, 
and Bertha would not have been sorry to join her 
brothers there, for domestic labour on a farm, in peace 
and health, seemed to her considerably better than the 
quasi-genteel life she painfully supported. She had never 
dreamt of being an artist, but, showing some facility 
with the pencil, was sent by her father to South Ken- 
sington, where she met and made friends with Rosa- 
mund Elvan. Her necessity and her application being 
greater than Rosamund’s, Bertha before long succeeded 
in earning a little money; without this help, life at home 
would scarcely have been possible for her. They 
might, to be sure, have taken a lodger, having spare 
rooms, but Mrs. Cross could only face that possibility 
if the person received into the house were ‘respectable’ 
enough to be called a paying guest, and no such person 
offered. So they lived, as no end of ‘respectable’ families 
do, a life of penury and seclusion, sometimes going 
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without a meal that they might have decent clothing 
to wear abroad, never able to buy a book, to hear a 
concert, and only by painful sacrifice able to entertain 
a friend. When, on a certain occasion, Miss Elvan 
passed a week at their house (Mrs. Cross approved 
of this friendship, and hoped it might be a means of 
discovering the paying guest), it meant for them a near 
approach to starvation during the month that ensued. 
Time would have weighed heavily on Mrs. Cross ' 
but for her one recreation, which was perennial, ever 
fresh, constantly full of surprise and excitement. Poor 
as she was, she contrived to hire a domestic servant — to 
say that she ‘kept’ one would come near to a verbal 
impropriety, seeing that no servant ever remained in 
the house for more then a few months, whilst it occa- 
sionally happened that the space of half a year would 
see a succession of some half dozen ‘generals.’ Under- 
paid and underfed, these persons (they varied in age 
from fourteen to forty) were of course incompetent, 
careless, rebellious, and Mrs. Cross found the sole 
genuine pleasure of her life in the war she waged with 
them. Having no reasonable way of spending her 
hours, she was thus supplied with occupation; being 
of acrid temper, she was thus supplied with a subject 
upon whom she could fearlessly exercise it; being re- 
markably mean of disposition, she saw in the paring- 
down of her servant’s rations to a working minimum 
at once profit and sport; lastly, being fond of the most 
trivial gossip, she had a never-failing topic of discus- 
sion with such ladies as could endure her society. 
Bertha, having been accustomed to this domestic 
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turbulence all her life long, for the most part paid no 
heed to it. She knew that if the management of the 
house were in her hands, instead of her mother’s, 
things would go much more smoothly, but the mere 
suggestion of such a change (ventured once at a moment 
of acute crisis) had so amazed and exasperated Mrs. 
Cross that Bertha never again looked in that 
direction. Yet from time to time a revolt of common 
sense forced her to speak, and as the only possible 
way, if quarrel were to be avoided, she began her re- 
monstrance on the humorous note. Then when her 
mother had been wearying of her for half an hour with 
complaints and lamentations over the misdoings of one 
Emma, Bertha, as the alternative to throwing up her 
hands and rushing out of the house, began laughing 
to herself, whereat Mrs. Cross indignantly begged to 
be informed what there was so very amusing in a state 
of affairs which would assuredly bring her to her grave. 

‘If only you could see the comical side of it, mother,’ 
replied Bertha. ‘It really has one, you know. Emma, 
if only you would be patient with her, is a well-meaning 
creature, and she says the funniest things. I asked her 
this morning if she didn’t think she could find some 
way of remembering to put the salt on the table. 
And she looked at me very solemnly, and said, ‘‘Indeed 
I will, miss. I’ll put it into my prayers, just after ‘our 
daily bread.’’””’ 

Mrs. Cross saw nothing in this but profanity. She 
turned the attack on Bertha, who, by her soft way of 
speaking, simply encouraged the servants, she de- 
clared, in negligence and insolence. 
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‘Look at it in this way, mother,’ replied the girl, 
as soon as she was suffered to speak. “To be badly 
served is bad enough in itself; why make it worse by 
ceaseless talking about it, so leaving ourselves not a 
moment of peace and quiet? I’m sure I’d rather put 
the salt on the table myself at every meal, and think 
no more about it, than worry, worry, worry over the 
missing salt-cellars from one meal to the next. Don’t 
you feel, dear mother, that it’s a shocking waste of life?’ 

‘What nonsense you talk, child! Are we to live in 
dirt and disorder? Am I zever to correct a servant, or 
teach her her duties? But, of course, everything J do is 
wrong. Of course you could do everything so very much 
better. ‘That’s what children are nowadays.—(Will 
Warburton, Ch. XI.) 


‘Towards the end of the book we find Bertha, who 
showed remarkable patience, undertaking complete 
control of the house. Conditions are beginning to 
improve: 


When Bertha, at her mother’s request, undertook 
the control of the house, she knew very well what was 
before her. 

During the whole fortnight, Mrs. Cross faithfully 
adhered to the compact.- For the first time in her life, 
she declared, she was enjoying peace. Feeling much 
shaken in her nervous system, she rose late, retired 
early, and, when downstairs, reclined a good deal on 
the sofa. She professed herself unable to remember 
the new servant’s name and assumed an air of profound 
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abstraction whenever ‘ what do you call her’ came into 
the room. Not a question did she permit herself as to 
the details of household management. Bertha happen- 
ing (incautiously) to complain of a certain joint sup- 
plied by the butcher. Mrs. Cross turned a dreamy eye 
upon it, and said, in the tone of one who speaks of long 
ago, ‘In my time he could always be depended upon 
for a small shoulder’; then dismissed the matter as in 
no way concerning her. 

But repose had a restorative effect, and, in the third 
week, Mrs. Cross felt the revival of her energies. She 
was but fifty-three years old, and, in spite of languishing 
habits, in reality had very fair health. Caring little for 
books, and not much for society, how was she to pass 
her time if denied the resource of household affairs? 
Bertha observed the signs of coming trouble. One 
morning her mother came downstairs earlier than usual, 
and, after fidgeting about the room where her daughter 
was busy at her drawing-board, suddenly exclaimed: 

‘I wish you would tell that girl to make my bed 
properly. I haven’t closed my eyes for three nights, 
and I ache from head to foot. The way she neglects 
my room is really shameful — —’ 

There followed intimate details, to which Bertha 
listened gravely. 

“That shali be seen to at once, mother,’ she replied, 
and left the toom. 

The complaint, as she suspected, had very little 
foundation. It was only the beginning; day after day 
did Mrs. Cross grumble about this, that, and the other 
thing, until Bertha saw that the anticipated moment 
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was at hand. The great struggle arose out of that old 
point of debate, the servant’s meals. Mrs. Cross, steal- 
ing into the kitchen, had caught a glimpse of Sarah’s 
dinner, and so amazed was she, so stirred with indig- 
nation to the depth of her soul, that she cast off all show 
of respect for the new order, and overwhelmed Bertha 
with rebukes. Her daughter listened quietly until the 
torrent had spent its force, then said with a smile: 

‘Is this how you keep your promise, mother?’ 

‘Promise? Did I promise to look on at wicked waste? 
Do you want to bring us to the workhouse, child?’ 

‘Don’t let us waste time in talking about what we 
settled a month ago,’ replied Bertha decisively. ‘Sarah 
is doing very well, and there must be no change. I am 
quite content to pay her wages myself. Keep your 
promise, mother, and let us live quietly and decently.’ 

‘If you call it living decently to pamper a servant 
until she bursts with insolence —’ 

‘When was Sarah insolent to you? She has never 
been disrespectful to me. Quite the contrary, I think 
her a very good servant indeed. You know that I have 
a good deal of work to do just now, and—to speak 
quite plainly —I can’t let you upset the orderly life of 
the house. Be quiet, there’s a dear. I insist upon it.’ 

Speaking thus, Bertha laid her hands on her mother’s 
shoulders, and looked into the foolish, angry face so 
steadily, so imperturbably, with such a light of true 
kindness in her gentle eyes, yet at the same time such 
resolution about the well-drawn lips, that Mrs. Cross 
had no choice but to submit. Grumbling, she turned; 
sullenly she held her tongue for the rest of the day, but 
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Bertha, at all events for a time, had conquered. — (Will 
Warburton, Ch. XLV.) 


After this Mrs. Cross decides to go away for a short 
holiday. She returns in better temper, and we are told 
in what respect her late husband had been to blame: 


When Mrs. Cross came home she brought with her 
a changed countenance. The lines graven by habitual 
fretfulness and sourness of temper, by long-indulged 
vices of the feminine will, could not of course be oblit- 
erated, but her complexion had a healthier tone, her 
eyes were brighter, and the smile with which she 
answered Bertha’s welcome expressed a more spon- 
taneous kindliness than had appeared on her face for 
many a year. She had recovered, indeed, during her 
visit to the home of her childhood, something of the 
grace and virtue in which she was not lacking before 
her marriage to a man who spoilt her by excess of 
good nature. Subject to a husband firm of will and 
occasionally rough of tongue, she might have led a 
fairly happy and useful life. It was the perception of 
this truth which had strengthened Bertha in her ulti- 
mate revolt. Perhaps, too, it had not been without 
influence on her own feeling and behaviour during the 


past week. — (Will Warburton, Ch. XLVI.) 


No doubt it was my father’s intolerance of the vice 
of querulousness in domestic life that led him to speak 
somewhat harshly of Mrs. Gummidge in his work on 
Dickens. I will here quote the paragraph: 
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There looms upon us the lachrymose countenance 
of Mrs. Gummidge. This superannuated nuisance 
serves primarily, of course, to illustrate the fine qual- 
ities of the Peggotty household; that she is borne with 
for one day says indeed much for their conscientious 
kindness. The boatman, delicately sympathetic, ex- 
plains her fits of depression by saying that she has 
‘been thinking of the old ’un’. Possibly so, and the 
result of her mournful reflection is that she behaves ° 
with monstrous ingratitude to the people who keep 
her out of the workhouse. ‘I’m a lone lorn creature, 
and everythink goes contrairy with me.’ This voice of 
querulousness is one of the most intolerable beheld 
by the sun. Dickens merely smiles; and of course it is 
large-hearted in him to do so: he would have us for- 
bearing with such poor creatures, would have us under- 
stand that they suffer as well as cause suffering to others. 
One acknowledges the justice of the lesson. But 
we have not done with Mrs. Gummidge; together with 
the Yarmouth family, she emigrated to Australia, and 
there became a bright, happy, serviceable woman! 
Converted, she, by the great grief that had befallen her 
friends; made ashamed of whining over megrims when 
death and shame were making havoc in the little home. 
Well, it may have been so; but Mrs. Gummidge was 
very old for such a ray of reason to pierce her skull. 
In any case, we do not think of her in Australia. She 
sits for ever in the house on Yarmouth sands (sands 
not yet polluted by her kin from Whitechapel), and 
shakes her head and pipes her eye, a monument of 
selfish misery. — (Ch. VII.) 
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O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and 
Fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb’d the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, ‘here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night? 

(Childe Harold, Canto IV, sts. 78 and 80.) 
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My father had been absorbed in the study of a 


certain period of Roman history for many years prior 
to the writing of Veranilda. Though to all outward 
appearance he had given the greater part of his attention 
to the novels which he was producing, his best thoughts 
were centred upon Rome. He was soon to fulfil the 
ambition of his earliest years, — to produce a work on 
‘some subject taken from the Decline and Fall. ‘It will 
be the first really honest piece of work I have offered 
to my readers,’ he wrote after he had embarked upon 
his great novel, ‘for it represents the preparatory 
labour of years, and is written without pressure.’ Oddly 
enough the first of the two stanzas quoted above from 
Byron came to him in a dream in 1896. He repeated 
the first two lines as an example of the only portion 
of Byron which he could recite with strong feeling; 
though he remarks that he never remembered to have 
given thought to them before, and in his waking 
moments had forgotten all but the opening line. 

At last, so shortly before the end, he had found 
leisure to give himself up to his true ideal —that of 
historical study. ‘I had in me,’ he writes in Henry 
Ryecroft (Spring, XVII), ‘the making of a scholar. 
With leisure and tranquillity of mind, I should have 
amassed learning. Within the walls of a college, I 
should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my 
imagination ever busy with the old world. In the 
introduction to his History of France, Michelet says: 
“J'ai passé a cté du monde, et j’ai pris l’histoire pour 
la vie.” ‘That, as I can see now, was my true ideal; 
through all my battlings and miseries I have always 
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lived more in the past than in the present.’ Even during 
the writing of Veranilda my father had in mind certain 
ideas for a second historical work, and there is little 
doubt but that, had he lived, and had he been granted 
sufficient leisure and freedom from care, the world 
might have been the richer for a series of works of 
this class; and the author might have established his 
reputation in another sphere. But the transition was 
too sudden, and the public, in no way associating his 
name with historical writing, paid but little attention 
to this romance of the sixth century. Yet it is not 
beyond the region of possibility that the day may come 
when Veranilda, unfinished though it is, may receive 
something of the attention which it deserves. 

I quote below some of the descriptions of Rome in 
its time of decadence. The author’s style, adapting 
itself to the solemnity of the subject treated, had now 
reached its maturist form. Its slow and measured 
phrases, its stately rhythm and soft cadences, arouse in 
us those anticipations of solemn music which, in his 
younger days, had lured my father into page after page 
of his Gibbon, rendering him wholly oblivious of the 
need of sleep until the early hours of the morning. 

Basil and Marcian approach Rome by the Via Appia, 
and enter by the Appian Gate: 


Not many days after, in a still noontide of mellow 
autumn, Basil and Marcian drew towards Rome. 
They rode along the Via Appia, between the tombs 
of ancient men; all about them, undulant to the far 
horizon, a brown wilderness dotted with ruins. Ruins 
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of villas, of farms, of temples, with here and there a 
church or a monastery that told of the newer time. 
Olives in scant patches, a lost vineyard, a speck of 
tilled soil, proved that men still laboured amid this 
vast and awful silence, but rarely was a human figure 
visible. As they approached the city, marshy ground 
and stagnant pools lay on either hand, causing them 
to glance sadly at those great aqueducts which for 
ages had brought water into Rome from the hills and 
now stood idle, cleft by the Goths during the siege 
four years ago. 

They rode in silence, tired with their journey, 
occupied with heavy or anxious thoughts. Basil, 
impatient to arrive, was generally a little ahead. Their 
attendants numbered half a dozen men, among them 
Felix and Sagaris, and two mules laden with packs 
came in the rear. Earthworks and rough buildings of 
military purpose, again recalling the twelve months’ 
blockade, presently appeared; churches and oratories 
told them they were passing the sacred ground of the 
catacombs; then they crossed the little Almo, rode at 
a trot along a hollow way, and saw before them the 
Appian Gate. Only a couple of soldiers were on guard; 
these took a careless view of the travellers, and let them 
pass without speaking. 

Marcian rode up to his friend’s side, and spoke 
softly. 

“You have promised to be advised by me.’ 

Basil answered only with a dull nod. 

‘I will see her to-day,’ continued the other, ‘and will 
bring you the news before I sleep.’ 
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‘Do:s0.’ 

No more words passed between them. On their left 
hand they saw the Therme of Caracalla, their external 
magnificence scarce touched by decay, but waterless, 
desolate; in front rose the Celian, covered with 
edifices, many in ruin, and with neglected or altogether 
wild gardens; the road along which they went was 
almost as silent as that without the walls. Arrived at 
a certain point, the two looked at each other and waved 
a hand; then Marcian, with Sagaris and one other 
servant, pushed forward, whilst Basil, followed by the 
rest of the train, took an ascending road to the right. 

The house in which he was born, and where he 
alone now ruled, stood on the summit of the Celian. 
Before it stood the ruined temple of Claudius, over- 
looking the Flavian Amphitheatre; behind it ranged the 
great arches of the Neronian aqueduct; hard by were 
the round church of St. Stephen and a monastery 
dedicated to St. Erasmus. By a narrow, grass-grown 
road, between walls overhung with ivy, Basil ascended 
the hill; but for the occasional bark of a dog, nothing 
showed that these buildings of old time were inhabited; 
and when he drew rein before his own portico, the 
cessation of the sound of hoofs made a stillness like 
that among the Appian sepulchres. Eyeless, hoary, 
with vegetation rooted here and there, the front of the 
house gave no welcome. Having knocked, Basil had 
to wait for some moments before there came a sign of 
opening. With drooped head, he seemed to watch the 
lizards playing in the sunshine upon a marble column. — 
(Veranilda, Ch. X.) 
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Then follows, shortly, a description of the Palatine: 


They passed beneath the walls of the amphitheatre 
and by Constantine’s triumphal arch. Like all the 
innumerable fountains of the city, the Meta Sudans 
stood dry; around the base of the rayed colossus of 
Apollo, goats were browsing. Thence they went along 
by the Temple of Venus and Rome, its giant columns 
yet unshaken, its roof gleaming with gilded bronze;, 
and so under the Arch of ‘Titus, when, with a 
sharp turn to the left, they began the ascent of the 
Palatine. 

The vast buildings which covered the Imperial hill, 
though discoloured by the lapse of ages and hung with 
ivy, had suffered little diminution of their external 
majesty; time had made them venerable, but had not 
shattered their walls. For two centuries and a half, 
they had stood all but desolate, and within that time 
had thrice been sacked by barbarians, yet something 
of the riches and art which made their ancient glory 
was still discoverable in the countless halls and 
chambers; statues, busts, mural paintings, triumphs 
of mosaic, pictured hangings, had in many parts 
escaped the spoiler and survived ruin; whilst every- 
where appeared the magnificence of rare stones, the 
splendours of royal architecture, the beauty of un- 
surpassed carving. Though owls nested where 
empresses were wont to sleep, and nettles pierced 
where the lord of the world feasted his courtiers, this 
was still the Palace of those who styled themselves 
Ever August; each echo seemed to repeat an immortal 
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name, and in every gallery seemed to move the shadows 
of a majestic presence. — (Veranilda, Ch. XI.) 


The effect upon Rome of the destruction of the 
aqueducts, and of the consequent disuse of those vast 
piles, the Roman Therm, is here admirably described: 


Vast was the change produced in the Roman’s daily 
existence by the destruction of the aqueducts. The 
Therme being henceforth unsupplied with water, 
those magnificent resorts of every class of citizen lost 
their attraction, and soon ceased to be frequented; for 
all the Roman’s exercises and amusements were 
associated with the practice of luxurious bathing, and 
without that refreshment the gymnasium, the tennis- 
court, the lounge, no longer charmed as before. Rome 
became dependent upon wells and the Tiber, wretched 
resource compared with the never-failing and abundant 
streams which once poured through every region of the 
city and threw up fountains in all but every street. 
Belisarius, as soon as the Goths retreated, ordered the 
repairing of an aqueduct, that which served the trans- 
tiberine district, and was indispensable to the working 
of the Janiculan mills, where corn was ground; but, 
after his departure, there was neither enough energy 
nor sufficient sense of security in Rome for the 
restoration of even one of the greater conduits. Nobles 
and populace alike lived without the bath, grew 
accustomed to more or less uncleanliness, and in a 
certain quarter suffered worse than inconvenience 
from the lack of good water. 
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Formerly a young Roman of Basil’s rank, occupied 
or not by any serious pursuit, would have spent several 
hours of the day at one or other of the Therme still 
in use; if inclined to display, he would have gone 
thither with a train of domestic attendants, and 
probably of parasites; were the season hot, here he 
found coolness; were it cold, here he warmed himself, 
Society never failed; opportunity for clandestine 
meetings could always be found; all the business and: 
the pleasure of a day were regulated with reference to 
this immemorial habit. Now, to enter the Therme 
was to hear one’s footsteps resound in a marble 
wilderness; to have statues for companions and a 
sense of ruin for one’s solace. Basil, who thought 
more than the average Roman about these changes, 
and who could not often amuse himself with such 
spectacles as the theatres or the circus offered, grew 
something of a solitary in his habits, and was supposed, 
by those who did not know him intimately, to pass 
most of his time in religious meditation, the preface, 
perhaps, to retirement from the world. — (Veranilda, 
Che lil) 


Towards the end of the book the scene is laid at the 
Monastery of Casinum, to which my father’s visit in 
1897 has already been mentioned. His readings on 
this and kindred subjects had made a deep impression 
upon him, putting into his mind thoughts upon which 
he dwelt with keen interest up to his last moments. 
Young though he was when death overtook him, the 
retrospect of his life must have been unusually extensive, 
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for he seems to have crowded into the brief space of 
forty-six years what the ordinary man would have 
deemed sufficient for a normal lifetime. Though he 
was capable of vast enjoyment, his experience on the 
whole had been a bitter one. He had grown tired of 
the world from which he had received such harsh 
treatment; and, just when a happy period of retirement 
might have been granted him, his health became a 
continual source of harassment, cutting him off in a 
great measure from the enjoyment of the rest and 
happiness which his home-life offered. Throughout 
the following passages, which I am tempted to quote 
at some length, runs a strain of regret in the retrospect 
of the years gone by —a regret which the author shared 
in looking back upon his own past life. Jnfunde lumen 
cordit meo; such words as these expressed the author’s 
wish as well as that of Basil. Throughout his life he 
had placed too much faith in the intellect; it had done 
its utmost for him, and still he was dissatisfied. He 
had come to suspect that the mental powers, though 
admirable servants, were yet blind guides when allowed 
to govern. He needed a brighter ray to light up the 
path which yet remained before him. Basil’s regrets, 
though they had a different object from his, were 
nevertheless uttered in the same spirit. 

As examples of noble prose the following passages 
are unsurpassed in all my father’s works. Basil, who 
has fallen ill, is being conducted to the Monastery of 
Casinum, up the steep side of the mount; later, we 
are introduced to the interior of the monastery and to 
St. Benedict: 
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The ascent of the mountain began. It was a rough, 
narrow road, winding through a thick forest of oak 
and beech trees, here and there so steep as to try the 
firm footing of the mules, and in places dangerous 
because of broken ground on the edge of precipitous 
declivities. The cart was driven by its owner, a peasant 
of Casinum, who at times sat sideways on one of the 
beasts, at times walked by them; behind came the two 
religious men, cowled, barefooted; and last, Basil’s; 
attendant on horseback. 

From Venantius the monks had learned who their 
charge was. His noble origin, and still more the fact 
of his kindred with their beloved Abbot Benedict, 
inspired in them a special interest. They spoke of him 
in whispers together, compassionated his sufferings, 
remarked on the comeliness of his features, and 
assured each other that they detected in him no 
symptom of the plague. It being now the third hour, 
they ceased from worldly talk and together recited 
their office, whereto the peasant and the horseman gave 
pious ear. é 

Basil lay with closed eyes, but at a certain moment 
he seemed to become aware of what was passing, 
crossed himself, and then folded his hands upon his 
breast in the attitude of prayer. Having observed this, 
one of the monks, his orisons finished, went up to the 
cart and spoke comfortable words. He was a man in 
the prime of life, with cheek as fresh as a maid’s and 
a step that seemed incapable of weariness; his voice 
sounded a note of gentle kindness which caused the 
sufferer to smile at him in gratitude. 
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‘This tree,’ he said presently, pointing to a noble 
beech, its bole engraven with a cross, ‘marks the 
middle point of the ascent. A weary climb for the 
weak, but not without profit to him who thinks as he 
walks — for, as our dear brother Marcus has said, in 
those verses we are never tired of repeating: — 


“Semper difficili queruntur summa labore, 
Arctam semper habet vita beata viam.”’ 


The other monk, an older man, who walked less 
vigorously, echoed the couplet with slow emphasis, as 
if savouring every word. Then both together, bowing 
their cowled heads, exclaimed fervently: 

“Thanks be to God for the precious gifts of our 
brother Marcus!’ 

Basil endeavoured to utter a few words, but he was 
now so feeble that he could scarce make his voice 
heard above the creak of the wheels. Again he closed 
his eyes, and his companions pursued their way in 
silence. When at length they issued from the forest, 
they overlooked a vast landscape of hill and valley, 
with heads of greater mountains high above them. 
Here rose the walls of the citadel, within which 
Benedict had built his monastery. For some distance 
around these ancient ramparts the ground was tilled, 
and flourishing with various crops. At the closed 
gateway of the old Arx, flanked by a tower, the monks 
rang, and were at once admitted into the courtyard, 
where, in a few moments, the prior and all his brethren 
came forward to greet the strangers. Because of Basil’s 
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condition the ceremony usual on such arrivals was in 
his case curtailed; the prior uttered a brief prayer, 
gave the kiss of peace, and ordered forthwith the 
removal of the sick man to a guest-chamber, where 
he was laid in bed and ministered to by the brother 
Marcus, whose gifts as a healer were not less notable 
than his skill in poesy. The horseman, meanwhile, as 
custom was with all visitors, had been led to the 
oratory to hear a passage of Holy Scripture, after which‘ 
the prior poured water upon his hands, and certain of 
the monks washed his feet. 


A day or two passed. He had begun to eat with 
keen appetite, and his strength increased hour by hour. 
On a Sunday, after the office of the third hour, Marcus 
cheerily gave him permission to rise. This prompted 
Basil to inquire whether his man, who had come with 
him, was still in the monastery. Marcus, with eyes 
averted, gave a nod. Might he speak with him, Basil 
asked. Presently, presently, was the answer. Marcus 
himself aided the convalescent to dress; then having 
seated him in a great chair of rude wickerwork, used 
only on occasions such as this, left him to bask in a 
beam of sunshine. Before long his meal was brought 
him, and with it a book, bound in polished wood and 
metal, which he found to be a Psalter. Herein, when 
he had eaten, he read for an hour or so, not, however, 
without much wandering of the thoughts. He had 
fallen into reverie, when his door opened, and there 
appeared before him the Abbot Benedict. 

Basil started up, stood for a moment in agitation, 
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then sank upon his knees, with head reverently 
bowed. 

‘Rise, rise, my son,’ spoke the voice which had so 
moved him in his vision of a week ago, a voice subdued 
by years, but perfectly steady and distinct. ‘Our good 
brother Marcus assures me that I may talk with you 
a little while without fear of overtasking your strength 
—nay, sit where you were, I pray you. Thanks be to 
God, I need not support for my back.’ 

So saying, the abbot seated himself on the stool, 
and gazed at Basil with a smile of infinite benevolence. 

“Your face,’ he continued, ‘speaks to me of a time 
very far away. I see in it the presentment of your 
father’s father, with whom, when he was much of your 
age, I often talked. His mother had a villa at Nursia, 
the home of my youth. Once he turned aside from a 
journey to visit me when I dwelt at Sublaqueum.’ 

The reminiscence checked his tongue; he kept 
silence for a moment, musing gravely. 

‘But these are old stories, my Basil, and you are 
young. Tell me somewhat of your parents, and of 
your own life. Did not your good father pass away 
whilst at Constantinople?’ 

Thus, with perfect simplicity, with kindliest interest 
in things human, did Benedict draw the young man 
into converse. He put no question that touched on the 
inner life, and Basil uttered not a word concerning his 
late distress, but they touched for a moment upon 
public affairs, and Basil learnt, without show of special 
interest, that Totila still lingered in Campania. 

‘Your follower, Deodatus,’ said the abbot presently, 
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‘begs each day for permission to see you. The good 
fellow has not lived in idleness; he is a brave worker in 
wood, and by chance we much needed one of his craft. 
Not many things of this world give me more pleasure 
than to watch a cunning craftsman as he smooths 
timber, and fits the pieces together, and makes of them 
something that shall serve the needs of men. Is it not, 
in some sort, to imitate the great Artificer? Would, O 
Basil, that our country had more makers and fewer who 
live but to destroy.’ 

‘Would it were so, indeed!’ sighed Basil, in a low, 
fervent voice. 

‘But the end is not yet,’ pursued Benedict, his eyes 
gazing straight before him, as if they beheld the 
future. ‘Men shall pray for peace, but it will not 
be granted them, so great are the iniquities of the 
world which utters the name of Christ, yet knows 
Him not.’ 

He paused with troubled brow. Then, as if remind- 
ing himself that his hearer had need of more encourag- 
ing words, he said cheerfully: 

“To-morrow, perchance, you will have strength to 
leave your room. Deodatus shall come to you in the 
morning. When you can walk so far, I will pray you 
to visit me in my tower. You knew not that I inhabit 
a tower? Even as the watchman who keeps guard 
over a city. And,’ he added more gravely, as if to 
himself rather than to the listener, ‘God grant that my 
watch be found faithful.’ 

Thereupon the abbot rose, and gently took his leave; 
and Basil, through all the rest of the day, thought of 
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him and of every word he had uttered. — (Veranilda, 
Ch. XXIV.) 


On his visit to Cassino my father had been deeply 
impressed by the childlike simplicity of those of the 
monks with whom he came into contact. The following 
brief description is no doubt coloured by his own recent 
impressions: 


On the morrow, at noon, he was well enough to 
descend to the refectory, where he had a seat at the 
abbot’s table. His meal consisted of a roast pigeon, a 
plate of vegetables, honey and grapes, with bread 
which seemed to him better than he had ever tasted, 
and wine whereof his still weak head bade him partake 
very modestly. The abbot’s dinner, he saw, was much 
simpler; a bowl of milk, a slice of bread, and a couple 
of figs. After the kindly greeting with which he was 
received, there was no conversation, for a monk read 
aloud during the repast. Basil surveyed with interest 
the assembly before him. Most of the faces glowed 
with health, and on all was manifest a simple content- 
ment such as he had hitherto seen only in the eyes of 
children. Representatives were here of every social 
rank, but the majority belonged to honourable families; 
high intelligence marked many countenances, but not 
one showed the shadow of anxious or weary thought. 

The ninth hour found him in the oratory, and later 
he attended vespers, at which office the monks sang an 
evening hymn of the holy Ambrosius: — 
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‘O lux, beata Trinitas, et principalis Unitas, 

Jam sol recedit igneus; infunde lumen cordibus. 
Te mane laudum carmine, te deprecemur vesper, 
Te nostra supplex gloria per cuncta laudet szcula.’ 


The long sweet notes lingered in Basil’s mind when 
he lay down to rest. And, as he crossed himself before 
sleeping, the only prayer he breathed was: ‘lufunde 
lumen cordi meo. — (Veranilda, Ch. XXIV.) 


Shortly afterwards, Basil pays a visit to St. Benedict, 
and is at once impressed by his own inferiority. He 
confides in him some of the doings of his past life, and 
is rebuked by the abbot, who is led, among other things, 
to state the cause of the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
and the means by which the latter might regain its 
prosperity. The scene forms a picture complete in 
itself, and of great beauty; it can therefore be quoted 
in full without the need of reference to past events of 
the story: 


On the morrow he rose earlier, talking the while 
with his servant Deodatus. This good fellow continued 
to exhibit so deep an affection for the life of the 
monastery that Basil was at length moved to ask him 
whether, if he had the, choice, he would veritably 
become a monk. Deodatus looked at his master with 
eyes of pathetic earnestness, tried in vain to speak, and 
burst into tears. Instructed by a vocation so manifest, 
Basil began to read more clearly in his own heart, 
where, in spite of the sorrows he had borne and of the 
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troublous uncertainties that lay before him, he found 
no such readiness to quit the world. He could approve 
the wisdom of those who renounced the flesh, to be 
rewarded with tranquillity on earth and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter; but his will did not ally itself with his 
intellect. Moreover, was it certain, he asked himself, 
that all who embraced the religious life were so 
rewarded? In turning the pages of Augustine’s work, 
he had come upon a passage which arrested his eye 
and perturbed his thought, a passage which seemed 
clearly to intimate that the soul’s eternal destiny had 
from the beginning of things been decided by God, 
some men being created for bliss, more for damnation. 
Basil did not dwell profoundly on this doubt; his 
nature inclined not at all to theological scrutiny, nor 
to spiritual brooding; but it helped to revive in him 
the energies which sickness had abated, and to throw 
him back on that simple faith, that Christianity of 
everyday, in which he had grown up. 

Going forth in the mellow sunshine, he turned his 
steps to a garden of vegetables where he saw monks 
at work. They gave him gentle greeting, and one, he 
who had brought the volume yesterday, announced 
that the abbot invited Basil to visit him after the office 
of the third hour. Thereupon all worked in silence, he 
watching them. 

When the time came, he was conducted to the 
abbot’s dwelling, which was the tower beside the 
ancient gateway of the Arx. It contained but two rooms, 
one above the other; below, the founder of the monastery 
studied and transacted business; in the upper chamber 
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he prayed and slept. When, in reply to his knock at 


the study door, the voice, now familiar, but for that no 
less impressive, bade him come forward, Basil felt his 
heart beat quickly; and when he stood alone in that 
venerable presence, all his new-born self-confidence 
fell away from him. Beholding the aged man seated 
at a table on which lay books, amid perfect stillness, 
in the light from a large window; before him a golden 
cross, and, on either side of it, a bowl of sweet-scented 
flowers, he seemed only now to remember that this was 
that Benedict whose fame had gone forth into many 
lands, whose holiness already numbered him with the 
blessed saints rather than with mortal men, of whom 
were recounted things miraculous. Looking upon that 
face, which time touched only to enhance its calm, 
only to make yet purer its sweet humanity, he felt 
himself an idle and wanton child, and his entrance 
hither a profanation. 

“Come and sit by me, son Basil,’ said the abbot. ‘I 
am at leisure, and shall be glad to hear you speak of 
many things. Tell me first, do you love reading?’ 

Basil answered with simple truth, that of late years 
he had scarce read at all, his inclination being rather 
to the active life. 

‘So I should have surmised. But chancing to look 
from my upper window not long after sunrise, I saw 
you walking with a book in your hand. What was it?’ 

Basil murmured that it was the Book of Psalms. 

‘Look, then,’ said Benedict, ‘at what lies before me. 
Here is a commentary on that book, written by the 
learned and pius Cassiodorus; written in the religious 
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house which he himself has founded, upon the shore 
of ‘‘ship-wrecking Scylaceum,”’ as saith Virgilius. Not 
a week ago it came into my hands, a precious gift from 
the writer, and I have read much in it. On the last of 
his many journeys, travelling from Ravenna to the 
south, he climbed hither, and sojourned with us for 
certain days, and great was my solace in the communing 
we had together. Perchance you knew him in the 
world?’ 

Gladly Basil recounted his memories of the great 
counsellor. And the abbot listened with an attentive 
smile. 

‘I marvel not that you loved him. Reading in these 
pages, I am delighted by the graces of his mind, and 
taught by the sanctity of his spirit. At the very begin- 
ning, how sweetly does his voice sound. Listen. 
“Trusting in the Lord’s command, I knock at the 
doors of the heavenly mystery, that He may open to 
my understanding His flowery abodes, and that, 
permitted to enter the celestial garden, I may pluck 
spiritual fruit without the sin of the first man. Verily 
this book shines like a lamp; it is the salve of a wounded 
spirit, sweet as honey to the inner man. So much hath 
it of beauty for the senses, such healing in its balmy 
words, that to it may be applied the words of Soloman: 
‘A closed garden, and a fountain sealed, a paradise 
abounding in all fruits.’ For if Paradise be deemed 
desirable because it is watered by the delightful flow of 
four rivers, how much more blessed is the mind which 
is refreshed by the founts of one hundred and fifty 
psalms?” ’ 
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Basil scarce heeded the sense of the passage read to 
him. He could hear only the soft music of the aged 
voice, which lulled him into a calm full of faith and trust. 

‘Is not this better,’ asked Benedict gently, whilst 
his eyes searched the young man’s countenance, ‘than 
to live for the service of kings, and to utter worldly 
counsel?” 

‘Better far, I cannot doubt,’ Basil replied with 
humility. 

‘Utter the rest of your thought,’ said the abbot, 
smiling. ‘You cannot doubt—and yet? Utter your 
mind to me, dear son.’ 

‘My father, I obey you, desiring indeed with all my 
soul to seek your guidance. My heart has been too 
much in this world, and for one thought given to things 
eternal, I have bestowed a hundred upon my own 
sorrows, and on those of Italy.’ 

His voice faltered, his head drooped. 

‘I say not,’ murmured the listener, ‘that you do 
wrong to love your country.’ 

‘Holy father, I were a hypocrite if I spoke of my 
country first of all. For all but a year gone by, another 
love has possessed me. Forgive me that I dare to 
speak such a word before you.’ 

The abbot turned his eyes to the window. Upon 
the sill had settled two doves, which seemed to regard 
him curiously. He made a soft gesture with his hand, 
and the birds flew away. 

‘Speak on,’ he said, after a brief reflection, and with 
the same indulgence. ‘He who tells all speaks not to 
man but to God.’ 
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And Basil told all; told it with humble simplicity, 


with entire truthfulness, recounting his history from 
the day when he first beheld Veranilda to the dreadful 
hour when Marcian’s blood stained his hands. He 
began in calm, but the revival of emotions which had 
slept during his sickness and his convalescence soon 
troubled him profoundly. Not only did the dormant 
feelings wake up again, but things which he had 
forgotten rushed into his memory. So, when he came 
to the last interview with Veranilda, he remembered, 
for the first time since that day, what he had said to 
her, and the recollection dismayed him. He burst 
into tears, overwhelmed at once with misery and 
shame. 

‘It may be,’ he sobbed, ‘that she was innocent. 
Suffering had driven me mad, and I uttered words 
such as never should have passed my lips. If she is 
euiltless, there lives no baser man than I. For I 
reproached her — my father, how you will scorn me! — 
I cast at her in reproach her father’s treachery.’ 

The abbot’s brow rested upon his hand. It was thus 
he had listened, unmoving, throughout the story; nor 
did he now stir, until Basil, having ceased alike from 
speaking and from tears, had sat for a little while in 
stillness and reflection. Then at length he turned 
his eyes upon the young man, and spoke with sad 
gravity. 

‘Even so, even so. You gave your heart to a woman, 
and worshipped at her feet, and behold there has come 
upon you the guilt of blood. Not, you would protest, 
through your own fault; your friend was false to you, 
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and in just wrath you slew him. Who made you, O 
Basil, his judge and his executioner?’ 

‘Father, I seek not to excuse my sin.’ 

‘It is well. And what penance will you lay upon 
yourself?’ 

Utterly subdued by awe, oblivious of his own will 
in the presence of one so much more powerful, Basil 
murmured that whatever penance the man of God saw 
fit to impose that would he perform. 

‘Nay,’ said Benedict gently, ‘that is too like pre- 
sumption. Say, rather, you would endeavour to perform 
it. I will believe that if I bade you fast long, or repeat 
many prayers, you would punctually obey me. But 
what if I demanded of you that against which not only 
your flesh, but all the motive of your life, rebelled? 
It were not too much; yet dare you promise to 
achieve it?’ 

Basil looked up fearfully, and answered with 
tremulous lips: 

‘Not in my own strength; but senicrih with the 
help of God.’ 

A grave smile passed over Benedict’s counten- 
ance, 

‘It is well, my son; again it is well. Come now, and 
let us reason of this your sin. You avow to me that 
God and His commands have ever been little in your 
mind, whereas you have thought much of this world 
and its governance. I might ask you how it is possible 
to reflect on the weal and woe of human kind without 
taking count of Him who made the world and rules it; 
but let me approach you with a narrower inquiry. 
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You tell me that you love your country, and desire its 
peace. How comes it, then, that you are numbered 
with the violent, the lawless, with those who renounce 
their citizenship and dishonour the State? Could not 
all your worldly meditations preserve you from so 
gross an incoherence of thought and action?’ 

“Indeed, it should have done.’ 

‘And would, perchance, had not your spleen over- 
come your reason. Why, that is the case, O Basil, of 
all but every man who this day calls himself a Roman 
citizen. Therefore is it that Italy lies under the wrath 
of the Most High. Therefore is it that Rome has 
fallen, and that the breath of pestilence, the sword of 
the destroyer, yea, earthquake and flood and famine, 
desolate the land. Yet you here find little time, my 
son, to meditate the laws of God, being so busied for 
the welfare of men. Methinks your story has aimed a 
little wide.’ 

Basil bent low before this gentle irony, which 
softened his heart. The abbot mused a moment, gazing 
upon the golden cross. 

‘In the days of old,’ he continued, ‘Romans knew 
how to subdue their own desires to the good of their 
country. He who, in self-seeking, wronged the State 
was cast forth from its bosom. Therefore was it that 
Rome grew mighty, the Omnipotent fostering for her 
ends which the fulness of time should disclose. Such 
virtue had our ancestors, even though they worshipped 
darkly at the altars of demons. But from that pride 
they fell, for their hearts were hardened; and, at length, 
when heathendom had well-nigh destroyed the principle 
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whereby they waxed, God revealed Himself unto His 
chosen, that ancient virtue and new faith might restore 
the world. To turn your thought upon these things, I 
sent you the book written long ago by the holy father 
Augustine, concerning the Divine State. Have you 
read in it?’ 

‘Some little,’ answered Basil, ‘but with wandering 
mind.’ 

‘Therein you will discover, largely expounded, these 
reasonings I do but touch upon. I would have you trace 
God’s working in the past, and, by musing upon what 
now is, ripen yourself in that citizenship whereon you 
have prided yourself, though you neither understood 
its true meaning nor had the strength to perform its 
duties. Losing sight of the Heavenly City for that 
which is on earth, not even in your earthly service 
were you worthy of the name of Roman; and, inasmuch 
as you wronged the earthly Rome, even so did you sin 
against that Eternal State of the Supreme Lord whereof 
by baptism you were made a citizen. By such as you, 
O Basil, is the anger of our God prolonged, and lest 
you should think that, amid a long and bloody war, 
amid the trampling of armies, the fall of cities, one 
death more is of no account, I say to you that, in the 
eyes of the All-seeing, this deed of yours may be of 
heavier moment than the slaughter of a battlefield. 
From your own lips it is manifest that you had not 
even sound assurance of the guilt you professed to 
punish. It may be that the man had not wronged you 
as you supposed. A little patience, a little of the calm 
which becomes a reasoning soul, and you might not 
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only have saved yourself from crime, but have resolved 
what must now ever be a doubt to your harassed 
thoughts.’ 

‘Such words did Veranilda herself speak,’ exclaimed 
Basil. ‘And I, in my frenzy, thought them only a 
lamentation for the death of her lover.’ 

‘Call it frenzy; but remember, O my son, that no 
less a frenzy was every act of your life, and every 
thought, which led you on the path to the ultimate sin. 
Frenzy it is to live only for the flesh; frenzy to imagine 
that any good can come of aught you purpose without 
beseeching the divine guidance.’ 

Much else did the abbot utter in this vein of holy 
admonition. And Basil would have listened with the 
acquiescence of a perfect faith, but that there stirred 
within him the memory of what he had read in 
Augustine’s pages, darkening his spirit. At length 
he found courage to speak of this, and asked in 
trembling tones: 

‘Am I one of those born to sin and to condemnation? . 
Am I of those unhappy beings who strive 1n vain against 
a doom pre-determined by the Almighty?’ 

Benedict’s countenance fell; not as if in admission 
of a dread possibility, but rather as in painful surprise. 

“You ask me,’ he answered solemnly, after a pause, 
‘what no man should ask even when he communes with 
his own soul in the stillness of night. The Gospel is 
preached to all; nowhere in the word of God are any 
forbidden to hear it, or, hearing, to accept its solace. 
Think not upon that dark mystery, which even to the 
understandings God has most enlightened shows but 
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as a formless dread. The sinner shall not brood upon 
his sin, save to abhor it. Shall he who repents darken 
repentance with a questioning of God’s mercy? Then 
indeed were there no such thing as turning from wrong 
to righteousness.’ 

‘When I sent you that book,’ he resumed, after 
observing the relief that came to Basil’s face, ‘I had 
in mind only its salutary teaching for such as live too 
much in man’s world, and especially for those who, 
priding themselves upon the name of Roman, are 
little given to reflection upon all the evil Rome has 
wrought. Had I known what lay upon your conscience, 
I should have withheld from you everything but Holy 
Writ.’ 

‘My man, Deodatus, had not spoken?’ asked Basil. 

‘Concerning you, not a word. [ did not permit him 
to be questioned, and his talk has been only of his own 
sins.’ 

Basil wondered at this discretion in a simple rustic; 
yet, on a second thought, found it consistent with the 
character of Deodatus, as lately revealed to him. 

“He has been long your faithful attendant?’ inquired 
the abbot. 

‘Not so. Only by chance was he chosen from my 
horsemen to accompany me hither. My own servant, 
Felix, being wounded, lay behind at Aesernia.’ 

‘If he be as honest and God-fearing as this man,’ 
said Benedict, ‘whose name, indeed, seems well to 
become him, then are you fortunate in those who tend 
upon you. But of this and other such things we will 
converse hereafter. Listen now, son Basil, to my 
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bidding. You have abstained from the Table of the 
Lord, and it is well. To-day, and every day until I 
again summon you, you will read aloud in privacy the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, slowly and with meditation; 
and may they grave themselves in your heart, to remain 
there, a purification and a hope, whilst you live.’ 

Basil bowed his head and whispered obedience. 

‘Moreover, so far as your strength will suffer it, you 
shall go daily into the garden or the field, and there 
work with the brethren. Alike for soul and for body 
it is good to labour under God’s sky, and above all to 
till God’s earth and make it fruitful. For though upon 
Adam, in whom we all died, was laid as a punishment 
that he should eat only that which he had planted in 
the sweat of his brow, yet mark, O Basil, that the 
Creator inflicts no earthly punishment which does not 
in the end bear fruit of healing and of gladness. What 
perfume is so sweet as that of the new-turned soil? 
And what so profitable to health? When the Romans 
of old began to fall from virtue — such virtue as was 
permitted to those who knew not God — the first sign 
of their evil state was the forgotten plough. And never 
again can Italy be blessed —if it be the will of the 
Almighty that peace be granted her — until valley and 
mountainside and many-watered plain are rich with 
her children’s labour. I do not bid you live in silence, 
for silence is not always a good counsellor; but refrain 
from merely idle speech, and strive, O Basil, strive 
with all the force that is in you, that your thoughts be 
turned upward. Go now, my son. It shall not be long 
before I again call you to my tower.’ 
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So, with a look of kindness which did not soften to a 
smile, Benedict dismissed his penitent. When the door 
had closed, he sat for a few minutes with head bent, 
then roused himself, glanced at the clepsydra which 
stood in a corner of the room, and turned a page or 
two of the volume lying before him. Presently his 
attention was caught by the sound of fluttering wings; 
on the window sill had again alighted the two doves, 
and again they seemed to regard him curiously. The * 
aged face brightened with tenderness. 

‘Welcome,’ he murmured, ‘ye whose love is 
innocent.’ 

From a little bag that lay on the table he drew 
grains, and scattered them on the floor. The doves 
flew down and ate, and, as he watched them, Benedict 
seemed to forget all the sorrows of the world. — 


(Veranilda, Chs. XXIV and XXYV.) 


The following passage, from which I| have already 
quoted the brief conversation between Basil and 
Deodatus, is one of the most beautiful in the book: 


‘Did you leave nothing behind you, Deodatus, which 
would make the thought of your never returning to 
your home a sorrow?” 

‘Nothing, my dear lord,’ was the reply. ‘In my 
lifetime I have seen much grief and little solace. All 
I loved are dead.’ 

‘But you are young. Could you without a pang say 
farewell to the world?’ 

Deodatus answered timidly; “Here is peace.’ 
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Continuing to question, Basil learnt that for this 
man the life of the world was a weariness and a dread. 
Hardships of many kinds had oppressed him from 
childhood; his was a meek soul, which had no place 
amid the rudeness and violence of the times; from the 
first hour, the cloistered life had cast a spell upon 
him. 

‘Here is peace,’ he repeated. ‘Here one can forget 
everything but to worship God. Could I remain here, 
I were the happiest of men.’ 

And Basil mused, understanding, approving, yet 
unable to utter the same words for himself. His 
eyes strayed towards the far valley, shimmering in 
earliest daylight. He, too, had he not suffered dread 
things whilst living in the world? And could he 
expect that life in the future would be more kindly 
to him? None the less did his heart yearn for 
that valley of human tribulation. He struggled to 
subdue it. 

‘Deodatus, pray for me, that I may have strength to 
do that which I see to be the best.’ 

It was no forced humility. Very beautiful in Basil’s 
eyes showed the piety and calm which here surrounded 
him, and his reverence for the founder of this house 
of peace fell little short of that in which he regarded 
the saints in heaven. Never before — unless it were at 
certain moments when conversing with the Lady 
Silvia — had he felt the loveliness of a life in which 
religion was supreme; and never, assuredly, had there 
stirred within hima spirit so devout. He longed to attain 
unto righteousness, that entire purity of will, which, 
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it now seemed to him, could be enjoyed only in monas- 
tic seclusion. All his life he had heard praise of those 
who renounced the world; but their merit had been to 
him a far-off, uncomprehended thing, without relation 
to himself. Now he understood. A man, a sinner, it 
behoved him before all else to chasten his soul that he 
might be pleasing unto God; and behold the way! 
For one who had sinned so grievously, it might well be 
that there was no other path of salvation. (Veranilda, 


Chaxcc) 


During his last year or two my father had given 
much study to the life of the cloister. Like Basil he 
had begun to form fresh ideas on this subject. The 
conclusion of both is shown in the passage quoted below. 
Basil is conducted by the prior to the room in which 
the monks are making copies of various books. After 
a brief explanation, the prior continues: 


‘Many there are,’ he said, with a gesture indicating 
the world below, ‘who think that we flee the common 
life only for our soul’s salvation. So, indeed, it has been 
in former times, and God forbid that we should speak 
otherwise than with reverence of those who abandoned 
all and betook themselves to the desert that they might 
live in purity and holiness. But to us, by the grace be- 
stowed upon our holy father, has another guidance been 
shown. Know, my son, that, in an evil time, we seek 


wr 


humbly to keep clear, not for ourselves only, but for © 


all men, the paths of righteousness and of understand- 
ing. With Heaven’s blessing we strive to preserve what 
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else might utterly perish, to become not only guardians 
of God’s law, but of man’s learning.’ 

Therewith did the prior take his leave, and Basil 
pondered much on what he had heard. It was a new 
light to him, for, as his instructor suspected, he shared 
the common view of ccenobite aims, and still but imper- 
fectly understood the law of Benedict. All at once the 
life of this cloister appeared before him in a wider and 
nobler aspect. In the silent monks bent over their 
desks he saw much more than piety and learning. 
They rose to a dignity surpassing that of consul or 
prefect. With their pens they warred against the 
powers of darkness, a grander conflict than any in 
which men drew swords. He wished he could talk of 
this with his cousin Decius, for Decius knew so much 
more than he, and could look so much deeper into the 


sense of things. — (Veranilda, Ch. XXVI.) 


We have now reached the few last chapters which 
the author was destined to write. He had fully risen 
to the loftiness of the subject of his sincere choice, and 
the following passage, which is the last that I shall 
quote, is written with a tenderness worthy of the brush 
of Beato Angelico. The writer is no longer a student 
of phenomena merely; almost unconsciously he has 
become absorbed in profounder thoughts than had ever 
before engrossed his attention. Both in style and 
matter Verani/Jda must undoubtedly rank as his master- 
piece, and it is sadly to be regretted that the author died 
so shortly before its completion. ‘Were I to think that 
I should die away from England,’ he wrote in Henry 
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Ryecroft,‘ the thought would be dreadful to me.’ Never- 
theless, much though he longed once more to look 
upon his native land, it was decreed that his last days 
should be spent outside its beloved shores. 

It is easy, in most cases, to see where the sympathy 
of a writer of fiction lies, and the case of my father 
offers no exception. He cared but little for such of his 
personages as Godwin Peak, Sidwell Warricombe and 
Rhoda Nunn — to single out a few at random — though* 
he experienced much kindly feeling towards old Mr. 
Boddy, Jane Snowden and the sisters Thyrza and 
Lydia Trent of the earlier period; and now all his 
affections are centred upon Benedict and those who 
shared his life, to whom, it must be confessed, we, as 
well as Basil, bid farewell with not a little sadness: 


Another week passed. By stern self-discipline, Basil 
had fixed his thoughts once more upon things spiritual, 
and the result appeared in a quiet contentment. He 
waited upon the will of Benedict, which he had come 
to regard as one with the will of God. And at length 
the expected summons came. It was on the evening 
of Saturday, after vespers; the abbot had been present 
at the office, and as he went forth from the oratory, 
he bade Basil follow him. They entered the tower, and 
Benedict, who walked feebly, sat for some moments 
silent in his chair, as if he had need of repose before 
the effort of speaking. Through the window streamed 
a warm light, illumining the aged face turned thither 
with eyes which dreamt upon the vanishing day. 

‘So you are no longer impatient to be gone?’ were 
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the abbot’s first words, spoken in a voice which had 
not lost its music, though weakness made it low. 

‘My father,’ answered Basil, ‘I have striven with 
myself and God has helped me.’ 

He knew that it was needless to say more. The eyes 
bent upon him read all his thoughts; the confessions, 
the pleadings, he might have uttered, all lay open before 
that calm intelligence. 

‘It is true, dear son,’ said Benedict, ‘that you have 
fought bravely, and your countenance declares that, in 
some measure, victory has been granted you. That it is 
not the complete victory of those who put the world 
for ever beneath their feet shall not move me to murmur. 
The Lord of the vineyard biddeth whom He will; not 
all are called to the same labour; it may be — for in this 
matter I see but darkly —it may be that the earthly 
strife to which your heart impels you shall serve the 
glory of the Highest. As indeed doth every act of 
man, for how can it be otherwise? But I speak of the 
thought, the purpose, whereby ‘in the end of all things, 
all must be judged.’ 

Basil heard these sentences with a deep joy. There 
was silence, and when the aged voice again spoke, it 
was in a tone yet more solemn. Benedict had risen. 

‘Answer me, my son, and speak as in the presence 
of God, whom I humbly serve. Do you truly repent 
of the sin whereof you made confession to me?’ 

Kneeling, Basil declared his penitence. Thereupon 
Benedict, looking upwards, opened his lips in prayer: 

‘Receive, O Lord, our humble supplications, and 
to me, who above all have need of Thy compassion, 
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graciously give ear. Spare Thou this penitent, that, by 
Thy mercy, he may escape condemnation in the judg- 
ment to come. Let him not know the dread of darkness, 
nor the pang of fire. Having turned from his way of 
error into the path of righteousness, be he not again 
stricken with the wounds of sin, but grant Thou that 
there abide with him for ever that soul’s health which 
Thy grace hath bestowed and Thy mercy hath estab- 
lished.’ ‘ 

As he listened, Basil’s eyes filled with tears, and 
when bidden to rise he felt as one who has thrown off 
a burden; rejoicing in his recovered strength of body 
and soul, he gazed into that venerable face with grati- 
tude too great for words. 

‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” It was with a parent’s tenderness that Benedict 
now spoke. ‘I am old, O Basil, and have but a few more 
steps to take upon this earth. Looking upon me, you 
see a long promise of life before you. And yet —’ 

The soft accents were suspended. For a moment 
Benedict gazed as though into the future; then, with a 
wave of his hand, passed to another thought. 

‘To-morrow you will join with us in the Holy 
Communion. You will pass the day in sober joy among 
the brethren, not one of whom but shares your glad- 
ness and desires your welfare. And at sunrise on the 
day after, you will go forth from our gates. Whether 
to return, I know not; be that with the Ruler of All. 
If again you climb this mount, I shall not be here to 
bid you welcome. Pray humbly, even as I do, that we 
may meet in the life eternal.’ 
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After Mass on the morrow, when he had joyfully 
partaken of the Eucharist, Basil was bidden to the 
priest’s room. This time it was the prior himself who 
received him, and with an address which indicated the 
change in the position of the penitent, now become an 
ordinary guest. 

‘Lord Basil, your follower, Deodatus, is minded to 
fulfil the prophecy of his name, and tells me that it 
would be with your good will. Are you content to 
deprive yourself of his service, that he may continue 
to abide with us, and, after due preparation, take the 
vows of our community?’ 

‘Content,’ was the reply, ‘and more than content. 
If ever man seemed born for the holy life, it is he. I 
entreat you, reverend father, to favour his desire.’ 

‘Be it so. I have spoken of this matter with the lord 
abbot, who has graciously given his consent. Let me 
now make known to you that, at sunrise to-morrow, 
your attendants, who have been sojourning at Casinum, 
will await you by the gate of the monastery. I wish 
you, dear lord, a fair journey. Let your thoughts 
sometimes turn to us; by us you will ever be remem- 
bered.’ 

Long before the morrow’s sunrise, Basil was stir- 
ring. By the light of his little lamp, he and Deodatus 
conversed together, no longer as master and servant, 
but as loving friends, until the bell called them to 
matins. The night was chill; under a glistening moon 
all the valley land was seen to be deep covered with 
far-spreading mist, where amid the mount of the monas- 
tery and the dark summits round about rose like 
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islands in a still, white sea. When matins and lauds 
were over, many of the monks embraced and tenderly 
took leave of the departing guest. The last to do so 
was Marcus, who led him aside and whispered: 

‘I see you have again put on your ring, as was right. 
Let me, I beg of you, once more touch it with my lips.’ 

Having done so with the utmost reverence, he 
clasped Basil in his arms, kissed him on either cheek, 
and said, amid tears: ‘ 

‘Lest we should never meet again, take and koe 
this; not for its worth, for God knows it has little, but 
in memory of my over 

The gift was a little book, a beautifully written 
copy of all the verses composed by the good Marcus 
in honour of Benedict and of the sacred Mount of 
Casinum. 

Holding it against his heart, Basil rode down into 
the mist. — Veranilda, Ch. XXVII.) 
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